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THE SEABOARD PARISH. Cuaps. XV., XVI. 
THE AUTHOR oF “ ANNALS OF A 
NEIGHBOURHOOD.” 
THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 
Tue DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
CHRISTMAS-EVE IN THE FOREST. 
GILBERT TAIT. 
TRUE WISDOM. 
THE EpIror. . . 
THREEFOLD PRAISE. 


Fanny R. HAVERGAL, 


~ 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 


Cuaps. VI, VII. VIIL 


EDWARD GAREETT. 


CHRIST AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


WItitIAM Hanna, D.D, 


SOINBURGH |. cee 


= —— 
° * 


Setis ARorved.) 








SHANOVERS' | STRAHAL 


PRICE SEVENPENCE. 
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SPRING MORNING IN THE JORDAN 
VALLEY. 
E H. B, TRISTRAM, M.A, 
SAVING KNOWLEDGE: AppREssED To YOUNG 
Men. Il].—Tue Evin or Sin. 
rHo} IRIE, DD., AND 
y 1G. BLarKI£, DD, 
JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 
REV. WILLIAM ARNOT, M.A, 
WORDS OF LIFE HEARD IN THE BLACK 
FOREST. 
BEHOLD THE MAN! 
THE POOR MAN’S SHUTTLE. 


AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF 


NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY, 


+DUBLIN:* 
6.D'0OLIER S* 


SSS a 





Registered for Transmission Abroad. 








{ Virtue & Co.y Printers, City Poa’. ” 
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TEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. Se eee 


Ese ai SMEGW pid [CHOCOLAT MENIER 
YW DE lp ANNUAL CONSUMPTION 


EXCEEDS 5,000,000 lbs 
30, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, AND 448, STRAND (OPPOSITE — am 
CHARING CROSS RAILWAY STATION). (THE Healthiest, sBest, and most Delicious 


onlay Pamala oe oa ua een | hone competion wnadalterta, highly nteitou, aod 
any previous adaptation ; » natural elaticty, softness, and congeniality tothe mouth, however | pure. | Sold in Ib. packets. Also, especially manufae- 
patronised By most of our leading statcomen, clergymen, and publicspeakers; wires and fasten- . _sianignenagteeags il 
SedStente, soe tin tie ts bei cuines Camtictna ge fs ees sai, | | Covent Garden, Lenten, 
and success of thelr system, yt ay BH py k 7a. y hy Suet Rerall, BY ALL emeeniene ieee 
mistakes, the oldest established, and no connection with any of the same name. 














USE ONLY THE 


LENFIELD 


STARCH. 


* of: NY S or cHILDREN’s FOOD 
<P UNRIVALLED. 


4 
* ud , 
er A) ROM: FOR LIGHT SUPPERS, &c. &c. Ba 285, 
« INVALUABLE DIET FOR INVALIDS. 


QWs Dedede 
<4 % ye o* FOR TABLE DELICACIES 
oF ¢s DELICIOUS. 


7 
UZ VL Kco 'Nsuny, & 66, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


THE “SINGER” NEW NOISELESS 

























a 


FAMILY § 


These Machines combine all the latest improvements, and ARE NOW ON EXHIBITION, FOR THE FIRST TIME, being an improve- 
ment upon Sincer'’s CeLesrated “ Lerrern A” FasoLy Szwine Macuine. 

This NEW FAMILY MACHINE is beautiful in appesre=ce and finish, incomparable in the simplicity of its constraction, VERY RAPID, 
and yet NOISELESS in OPERATION, and the most *:,vroughly perfected Machine yet introduced to the public. It is furnished with a PATENT 
TUCK MARKER, and other novel accessorics sor the family, seamstress, tailor, manufacturers of shirt collars, shirts, cloaks, mantles, children’s 
clothing, caps, corsets, linen and silk Souds, umbrellas, parasols, &c. 

Purchasers desirous of securing the latest improvements and best Machines yet brought out, should not fail to see them. Catalogues Post-Sree. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Ofices—Liverroo., 30, Bold St.; MaNcugsrsr, 103, Market St.; NewoastLF, 6, Northumberland St.; Norraampron, 13, Sheep St.; 
Grascow, 65, Buchanan St.; Dunpre, 28, Keform St. ; Destin, 69. Grafton St.; BeLtrast, 7, Donegal St. ; Epmwsoren, 107, Princes St. 
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“‘GcoTTisH COMMERCIAL INSURANCE 


COMPANY.—FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 


CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERL'NG, 


Head Office—35, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; London Offi-e—8, Moor- 
gate Street, E.C.; Manchester Office—10, St. Ann’s Square; Liverpool 
Office—3, Manchester Buildings; Belfast Office—Com mercial Buildings. 

LIFE DbEPARTMENT.—This Company offers—Perfect security 
along with exemvtion from liability of partnership, Mcderate premiums, 
Liberal conditions fur Foreign Travel and residence, and payment of 
claims one month after proof. The non-participating rates are lower 
than most other offices. 





Exampirs oF ANNVAL PR¥MIUM FOR AssuRANCE OF £100 AT DraTr. 





Age 20, Age 3v. Age 40. Age 50. 
With Profits.; £1 19 3 £29 1 £3 411 £412 2 
Without do..| 1 12 5 21 6 216 1 4111 

















FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Tran-fers to this Office can be effected 
without cost or trouble to the Assured. 

The Company issues Policies on nearly all descriptions of Property. 
Claims met with promptitude and fairness. All proper advantages are 


given to the Assured. 
FREDERIC J. HALLOWS, Manager. 


LADIES AND THE PUBLIC 


are invited to inspect 


SPENCE'S NEW WINTER STOCK 


Of CHEAP and USEFUL 
SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &c. 


Special attention is invited to the following (Patterns post free) :— 
20inch Black Glacé Silk, 1s. 11}d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 2s. 114d. per yard. 
24 inch ditto 23. 1144., 3s. 3d., 3s. 6d., and 3s. 9d. upwards. 

A Cheap Lot of Black Broché Silks, 20 inches, 2s. 114d. per yard; usual 


price, 3s. 6d. 
A large Parcel of Satin Stripe, both sides alike, in all the New 
Colours, 20 inches, £1 19s. the Dress. 
The Osborne-shape Mant'e, from 16s. 9d., in all Colours, real Waterproof. 
elveteen Jackets for Autumn, from 12s. 9d. 
Winceys, real Aberdeen, all the New Shades and Mixtures, 143d., 16}d., 
1834., 21gd., 2334., 2s, 34d., 2s. 62d., and 2s, 1144. per yard. 


DRAPERY, RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, 
HABERDASHERY, FANCY, &c., &e. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 
JAMES SPENCE & CO., Silk Mercers, Drapers, &c. 
76, i7, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, ILONDON, B.C. 











THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL, 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, PARIS, 1867. 





FOR THE BEAUTY AND aoe OF THEIR LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE3 


D BUITON-HOLE MACHINES, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


Awarded to this branch of industry, out of eighty-two varieties and systems exhibited, thus LeapING 4LU Tag worLD in this manufacture. 


All Silver Medals are 2nd Class; all Bronze M-dals 3rd Class; and ali decorations honorary, conferred on individuals for services rendered, but 
not as an award of merit for goods exhibited. 


This celebrated Machine has been tested beyond all question, and stands to-day, as it has stcod for many years, without a rival. It has all 
the Latest Improvements for Hemming, Binding, Cording, Braiding, Embroidering, Working Buttonhcles, &c., &c.; embracing a much larger 
range of work than any other Sewing Machines. 


Price from £8. Instruction gratis, and Prospectus free. 


PATENT SEWING MACHINE CASTORS. 6s. per Set. 
189, REGENT STREET, AND 43, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HATR-RESTORER AND ZYLOBALSAMOM, 





























Mrs. 8. A. Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 

* {s now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable acditions are now combined 
én one bottle, and the price is reduced to Siz Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural |[ 
colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arresting the fa!l, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear- 
ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than is stated in this. 
of many old patrons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 
Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &¢. 


DEPOT, 236, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


At the earnest solicitation 








Furnish 
Your House 
Throughout. 


OETZMANN «a co, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c. 
A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 


67,69, 71, & 73, Hampstead Rd., near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 





BELMONT COLLEGE, FOR YOUNG | 
LADIES 


5 
The Daughters of Gentlemen only, 
14, BELMONT, BATH. 


Lady Principals, Misses Pootxy. 
Examiner, Rev. A. J. D. D’Onser, B.D. 


HIS Institution is established 
far the parpess of affording the very 
best Educational advantages at a mode- 
rate cost. The classes are conducted by 
Professors the first Eminence. The 
Resident Students are under the im- 
mediate care of the Lady Principals, and 
derive every benefit trom the College 
the pre a caret = e conse 
ration ons. 
is beautifully situated in the most healthy 
of Bath, andevery arrangement made 
welfare and happiness of the 


pils. 
ll particulars, with Lists of References, 
Ry 1 ~ ¢ a application to the Lady 
Principal. 








KEATING’S 


COUGH LOZENGES 


A SAFE & 
CERTAIN 
REMEDY 
for Coughs, 
va, Colds, 

ey Hoarseness, 
Sy and other 
Affections of 
s the Throat 
. 7 and Chest. 
MARK In Ivoierunt 






TRADE 

ConsumPrion, AsTHMa, and WIN- 

TeR Cuuaa, they are unfailing. 
Sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and 


Tins, 2s. 9d., 
Druggists. 


4s, 6d, by all 


PARIS EXPOSLIION, 1867. 


Sole Silver Medal of Honour, 
With the Jurors’ very flattering 
recommendation, 


“Perfection of 
Preparation.” 
8.id —_ 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


FOUNDED A.D. 1815 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


London, 4 Royat Excuance Buitpines, CokNHuILL. 
Dublin, 9 Lower Sackxvitte STREET. Belfast, 34 ARTHUR STREET. 
Glasgow, 141 BucHanan STREET. Leeds, 18 East Parape. 
Manchester, 39 Cross Street, Kine STREET. Dundee, 53 Rerorm STREET. 
Liverpool, 14 Water StTReer. Birmingham, 394 New Srreer. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom. 





The Leading Feature 


of this Old Established and well-tried Society is its Mutual Principle, which Secures to the Policyholders 
the Division of the whole Profits among themselves, without any deduction for Dividends to Shareholders, as 
in Life Assurance Companies of the Proprietary Class. This single circumstance retains for Distribution 
among the Policyholders Large Sums of Money which would otherwise be lost to them. 


The Largest Division of Profits 


ever made by-the Society was that declared at the Annual Meeting of Members held on 24th May last. 
The. Profit realised during the seven years ending 31st December 1866 amounted to no less than 
£884,183-:10.:1, which sum was divided among the Policyholders in the manner fully explained in the 
* Report read at the Meeting, copies of which may be had, free of charge, on application. 


The New Business of 1866 


much, exceeded hat of any year in the past history of the Society, Policies having been issued during the 
year Covering-the following amounts :— 
New Sums Assured . : . ° . ° £1,236,000 
~ New Annual Premiums . . ° ° ° . 40,900 


The whole of this large new Business is of that select character for which the Society's transactions have always been distinguished. ..It does 
not include any Business reassured with other Offices, and is therefore not subject to the usual abatements on that account. It is also several times 
larger than the amount of New Assurances effected during 1866 with many of the leading Life Institutions of the country, and far exceeds that 
transacted in the United Kingdom by any other office. ee 


Security enjoyed by the Members, and their future Prospects. 

The Balance-Sheet and details of the Valuation of the whole Liabilities of the Society published in last 
Report fully and clearly make known to all Actuaries and skilled persons the Entire Financial Condition 
of the Scottish Wipows’ Funn; while to the general public they afford the means of ascertaining for 
themselves the character of the security and prospects of future advantage which such a financial condition 
presents. By no other means than the publication of such information af is contained in the Balance-Sheet 
and Valuations referred to, can the real position of a Life Assurance Institution be made known. 


Resources of the Society. 
Annual Revenue exceeds. ; : : 
Invested Funds exceed ° ° . . ° ° 4,400,000 


: £600,000 


* Persons effecting Assurances this year 

Will do so at a time when the Society has acquired a select Business of the highest class, the growth of 
upwards of fifty years of uninterrupted prosperity, and has reached an annual/y-increasing rate of progress 
which has never been exceeded in the history of Life Assurance in this country. Moreover, and although 
the Society never took over the Funds of any other Office by amalgamation, its Life Assurance Fund is 
larger than that of any other similar Institution. Its Financial Power secures for the Society.the best and 
most remunerative Investments which the country affords. The natural effect of these and the other 
circumstances above referred to must be the realisation of @ rate of Profit unattainable by Offices less 
favourably circumstanced ; and when it is kept in view that the wHoxe Profit actually realised is divided 
among the Policyholders alone, the conclusion necessarily follows that Life Assurance could not be conducted 
under more favouratle conditions for Policyholders than it is in the Scottish Widows’ Fund. 


9 Sr, PE an BO SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
: October 1867, , J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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CITY OF GLASGOW 


e REVENVE = LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, ee. 
£140,000. : ESTABLISHED 1838, £500,000. 
Offers Perfect Security, Moderate Rates of Premium, a Liberal Share of 

Profits, and great Freedom of Foreign Residence and Travel. — 





Progress of the Business. Tasucd. | Sums Assured. |p, New 





Average of the five years b 404 £274,522 9,329 
Year ending 20th January é 563 360,032 12,097 
Year ending 20th January . e 713 402,488 13,461 
Year ending 20th January, 1867 895 612,456 15,330 


Every infornation can be obtained at the Company's Offices, er from the Agents at home ur abroad. 

Glasgow—40, St. Vincent Place. Edinburgh—21, St. Andrew Square. 

Montreal—87, St. Francois Xavier Street; Rintoul Brothers, Agents. 
THE CORPORATION OF THE 

Scottish Provident Institution, 

EDINBURGH, 6, #T. ANDREW SQUARE, LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C; DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE a 


Irs ADVANTAGES, as compared with other Offices, are: — 


A greatly larger original Assurance for the same Premium, and eventually, to good lives, as large 
additions as where the ordinary high rate of Premium is charged. 























LONDON OFFICE—12, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
“IXAULS TTTIAMOVS WAddA ‘o9—AN A410 NITIAC 











Examp.es or Annual Premium ror Assurance or £100 at Deatn (witn Prorits), 
Age 25. Age 30.* Age 35. Age 40. | Age 45. Age 59. 
£118 0 | £2 1 6/1 £2 610 | £214 9 | £3 6 9 | £41 7 


® Thus a person of 30 may secure £1000 at death (with Profits) for a yearly premium of £20 15s., which in the other Scottish 
Offices would assure £00 only. Reports and full Tables, dc. +, OD application. oe 


























Above 17,000 Policies issued. Subsisting Assurances, over 54 Millions. Annual Revenue, £210,000. 
Accumulated Fund, above a Million and a quarter. - 





BREAKFAST. 


EPP S’S 
COCOA 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 


No Present to a Lady can be more acceptable than one of 


GROVER & BAKER'S PRIZE MEDAL 
~ FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


Warranted to do better, stronger, and handsomer Work, in greater fo rg with less 
trouble than any other. : 








EMPHATICALLY THE MACHINE FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Instruction Gratis. Prospectus free. 





: . = THESE MACHINES, AND THE WORK DONE UPON THEM, have never failed to receive 
the First Premium over ‘all a Delete, wherever exhibited, including THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR AT 
THE LATE PARIS EXHIBITION, TRE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, ABvVE ALL MEDALS. 


LONDON : -. REGENT STREET, W. LIVERPOOL: 59, BOLD STREET. 




















Fhe Editor of THe Scnpav Mécazine, while.deéply grateful sor the kind tone that, characterises the numberiess letters addressed to him, begs to ‘atimate that he 
cannot undertake to answer-them ail, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
“e* AZ Communications respecting the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleigh Street, Strand. Lo=dan, 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





a hey 


Sold in botiles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 


CAUTION. 
Be sure to ask for ““ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!!! 
GODFREY’S 


EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the Sxm, 
and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and 
free from dryness, &., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft amd smooth, and the com- 

















plexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d.. by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





BUENOS AYRES GOVERNMENT CERTIFICATE. 
TRANSLATION. 


E, the undersigned, at the request of Messrs. 

Jas. C. Thompson and Co., certify that the IRON SAFES of 
Messrs. CHUBB and SON, London, of which these gentlemen are Agents, 
were exposed for several hours to the Fire that took place in the Offices 
of the National Government on the evening of the 26th instant; that in 
our presence they were easily «pened with their respective keys ; that the 
moneys anc important documents they contained were found in pertect 
order, and that these sates are now in use in the National Treasury Office. 

Buenos Ayres, 31st July, 1867, 
J. M. DRAGO, 


(Signed) 
Treastrer of the National Government, 
JOSE TOMAS ROJO. 
A true Copy.—A. M. Bet. JUAN M. ALVAREZ. 


A large assortment of these SAFES may be inspected at 
CHUBB AND SON’S, 


MakeERs TO THE QUEEN AND THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 
57, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHY «RD 
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METALLIC 
PE 
MAKER 


VICTORIA WOKKS, BIRMINGHAM. i 
B gmp GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention of 
the C mmercial Public, and of all who ase” Steel Pens, to the 
lucomparable exceilence of his productions, which, for Qua.jity of 
Maerial, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will ensure universai 
| eference, 


Every Packet 
tears ine ZA . 
Fac simile of his 
Signature = 3 


They can he obtained, Retail, of every Dealer inthe World. W0.e- 
sale, at the Works, Grawam Siegert, Birmingham ; and at the branch 
Setablishmenrs. 91, Joun Staeat, New York; and 37, Grackouvaca 

ter iond EC 


HEALTHY CHILDHOOD 
PROMOTES ROBUST MANHOOD. 


Important to Mothers and Invalids. 
EAVE’ 


FARINACEOUS FOOD, 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular 
diet, from its being palatable, most 
nutritious, pure, and unmedicated. On 
it infants thrive remarkably, and usually 
prefer it to other kinds of diet. 


“ NEAVE’S” FOOD 


Is highly approved avd recommended 

by medical practitioners. including the 

eminent London Drs. Lankester, Hassall, 
Letheby, and Ure. 


Sold in 1s, tins by repectable Chemists and Grocers. 


NEAVE & Co., Manufacturers, 
FORDINGBRIDGE, SALISBURY. 


HEDGES & BUTLER colicit attention to their PURE 
Si. JULIEN CUAKw'l, at 14s., 203., 24s., 308 , and 36:. per dozen. 
Choice Clarets of various growths, 42s., 4%s., 6"s., 728 , ¥4s , 96s. 


GOOD DINNER SHERRY, 


at 24s. and 30s. per dozen. 
Superior Golden Sherry 36s. and 42s, 
Choice Sherry—Pale, Golden, or Brown 4s., 54s., and 60s, 


HOCK AND MOSELLE, 


at 24s., 30s., 36s., 428, 488., 603., and 84s. 
Port from first-class Shippers 


very Choice Old Port 
CHAMPAGNE, 
at 36s., 42s., 48s., and 60s. 

Hochheimer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumilch, 
60s.; Johaanisberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s.; Braunberger, 
t#runhausen, and Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 
6ts., 748.; very choice Champagne, 663., 78s.; fine old Sa-k, Ma msey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, smperial Toray, 
and other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. .er 
dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description. On receipt of a pist-offiee 
order or reference, any quantity will be torwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 155, Recent Street, London, W. 











30s., 368 , 42s, 
458., 603., 72s., S43. 





And 30, King’s Road, Brichton. . (Originally Establish d ap. 1667.) 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


Subscribers to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY are respectfully informed that arrangements have again been made with the 
_ leading Publishers for an ample supply during the year of all the principal forthcoming Books. 
A revised List of Books preparing for Publication is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON MODERATE TERMS. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES, 


A List of Works by Sir Walter Scott, Macaulay, Dickens, Trollope, Tennyson, Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Lord Lytton, 
and other Popular Authors, selected chiefly from Mupie’s Sececr Lirsrary, and re-issued in Ornamental Bindings for Christmas 
and New Year's Presents and School Prizes, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


WORKS BY THE LATE REV. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. 


Recently Published, 


THE PARABLE OF THE PRODIGAL SON EXPOUNDED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
With Plates by Setovs. Small 4to., 8s. 6d., cloth elegant. 
“The Pearl of Parables has never been more usefully and beautifully illustrated than in the volume before us.”—EZ.Jectic Review. 


LIFE IN EARNEST. Six Lectures on Christian; THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, and a Morning beside the 


Activity and Ardour. 1i6mo., 1s. 6d. cloth. Lake of Galilee. 16mo, 2s. od. cloth. 
THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, 21nd other Lectures on LESSONS FROM THE GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


Prayer. 1é6mo., 1s. 6d. cloth. Crown 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


THE PLANT OF RENOWN, and other Emblems from | A MORNING BESIDE THE LAKE OF GALILEE. 


en. 160., ls. 6d. cloth 16mo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


THE ROYAL PREACHER: Rati Seorteane on Eccle- | EXCELSIOR: Helps to Progress in Religion, Science, and 


siastes. New Edition, crown 8vv., 3s. 6d. cluth. Literature. 6 vols. 24s. cloth. 
THE LIGHT TO THE PATH ; or, the Lamp and the| THE HAPPY HOME, Illustrations. 16mo. 1s. 6d, cloth. 
aso teehee MEMOIR OF JAMES WILSON OF WOODVILLE. 

















MEMOIR OF LADY CILQTAOUN OF LUP. 8vo. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. * 
7s. 6d. cloth. @ = 
MEMOIR OF RICHARD WILLIAMS, Sursoon, | Uhtu bitioy nit sce Bigrpitin iad Cte 4 ol eno 


Catechist in the Mission to Patagyiia. Crown svo. 3s. 61. cloih. cloth. 








LONDON: JAMES NISBET AND CO., 21, BERNERS STREET, W. 


» PYRETIC SALINE. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quick'y Cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints. 
The various diseases ae from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, breathing air infected with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, are quickly 
SUBDUED AND REL ED BY ITs USE. Sold by all Chemists and the maker. In Paten’ glass stoppered bottles, at 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each.— 
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CATTION XV.—TIE OLD CIIURCH. 


HE awe that 
dwells in 
churches fell 
upon me as 
I crossed the 
threshold—an 
awe I never 
fail to feel— 

. heightened, in 

many cases, 

no doubt, by 
the sense of 
antiquity and 
of art, but an 
@ awe which I 
have felt all 
the same in 
crossing the 
threshold of 
an old Puritan 
conventicle, 
as the place 
where men 
worship and 
have worshipped the God of their fathers, although 
for art there was only the science of common brick- 
laying, and for beauty staring ugliness. To the 
involuntary fancy, the air of petition and of holy 
need seems to linger in the place, and the un- 
covered head acknowledges the sacred symbols of 
human aspiration and divine revealing. But this was 
no ordinary church into which I followed the gentle- 
woman who was my guide. As entering I turned my 
eyes eastward, a flush of subdued glory invaded them 
from the chancel, all the windows of which were of 
richly stained glass, and the roof of carved oak 
lavishly gilded. I had my thoughts about this 
chancel, and thence about chancels generally, which 
may appear in another part of my story. Now I have 
to do only with the church, not with the cogitations to 
which it gave rise. But I will not trouble my reader 
with even what I could tell him of the blending and 
contradicting of styles and modes of architectural 
thought in the edifice. Age is to the work of contest- 
ing human hands a wonderful harmonizer of differ- 
ences. As nature brings into harmony all frac- 
tures of her frame, and even positive intrusions upon 
her realm, clothes and discolours them, in the old 
sense of the word, so that at length there is no immediate 
shock at sight of that which in itself was crude, and is 
yet coarse, so the various architecture of this building 
had been gone over after the builders by the musical 
hand of Eld, with wonder of delicate transition and 
change of key, that one could almost fancy the music 
of its exquisite organ had been at work informing 
the building, half melting the sutures, wearing the 
sharpness, and blending the angles, until in some parts 
there was but the gentle flickering of the original 
conception left, all its self-assertion yanished under 
IV—16. 
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the file of the air and the gnawing of the worm. True, 
the hand of the restorer had been busy, but it had 
wrought lovingly and gently, and wherein it had 
erred, the same influences of nature, though as yet 
their effects were invisible, were already at work—of 
the many making one. I will not trouble my reader, 
I say, with any architectural description, which, pos- 
sibly even more than a detailed description of natural 
beauty dissociated from human feeling, would only 
weary him, even if it were not unintelligible. When 
we are reading a poem, we do not first of all examine 
the construction and dwell on the rhymes and rhythms; 
all that comes after, if we find that the poem itself is 
so good that its parts are thereby worth examining, as 
being probably good in themselves, and elucidatory of 
the main work. There were carvings on the ends of 
the benches all along the aisle on both sides, well 
worth examination, and some of them even of descrip- 
tion; but I shall not linger on these. A word only 
about the columns: they supported arches of different 
fashion on the opposite sides, but they were themselves 
similar in matter and construction, and both remark- 
able. They were of coarse granite of the country, 
chiselled, but very far from smooth, not to say polished. 
Each pillar was a single stone, with chamfered sides. 
Walking sofily through the ancient house, forget- 
ting in the many thoughts that arose within me that 
I had a companion, I came at length into the tower, 
the basement of which was open, forming part of the 
body of the church. There hung many ropes through 
holes in a ceiling above, for bell-ringing was en- 
couraged and indeed practised by my friend Shepherd. 
And as I regarded them, I thought within myself how 
delightful it would be if in these days as in those of 
Samuel, the word of God was precious; so that when 
it came to the minister of his people—a fresh vision of 
his glory, a discovery of his meaning—he might make 
haste to the church and into the tower, lay hold 
of the rope that hung from the deepest-toned bell of 
all, and constrain it by the force of strong arms to 
utter its voice of call, ‘‘ Come hither, come hear, my 
people, for God hath spoken ;” and from the streets 
or the lanes would troop the eager folk ; the plough be 
left in the furrow, the cream in the churn; and the 
crowding people bring faces into the church, all with one 
question upon them—‘‘ What hath the Lord spoken ?”’ 
But now it would be answer sufficient to such a call to 
say, ‘‘ But what will become of the butter?” or, ‘‘An 
hour’s ploughing will be lost.” And the clergy—how 
would they bring about such a time? They do not 
even believe that God has a word to his people through 
them. They think that his word is petrified for use in 
the Bible and Prayer-Book ; that the wise men of old 
heard so much of the Word of God, and have so set it 
down, that there is no need for any more words of the 
Lord coming to the prophets of a land; therefore 
they look down upon the prophesying—that is, the 
preaching of the word—make light of it, the best of 
them, say these prayers are everything, or all but 
everything ; their hearts are not set upon hearing 
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what God the Lord will speak that they may speak it 
abroad to his people again. Therefore it is no wonder 
if the church bells are obedient only to the clock, are 
no longer subject to the spirit of the minister, and 
have nothing to do in telegraphing between heayen 
and earth. They make little of this part of their duty; 
and no wonder, if what is to be spoken must remain 
such as they speak. They put the church for God, 
and the prayers, which are the word of man to God, 
for the word of God to man. But when the prophets 
see no vision, how should they have any word to 
speak ? 

These thoughts were passing through my mind 
when my eye fell upon my guide. She was seated 
against the south wall of the tower, on a stool, I 
thought, or small table. While I was wandering about 
the church she had taken her stocking and wires out 
of her pocket, and was now knitting busily. How 
her needles did go! Her eyes never regarded them, 
however, but, fixed on the slabs that paved the 
tower at a yard or two from her feet, seemed to be 
gazing far out to sea, for they had an infinite object- 
less outlook. To try her, I took for the moment the 
position of an accuser. 

**So you don’t mind working in church ?” I said. 

When I spoke she instantly rose, her eyes turned 
as from the far sea-wayes to my face, and light came 
out of them. With a smile she answered— 

‘* The church knows me, sir.” ,« ~ 

«* But what has that todo with it ?” 

‘*T don’t think she minds it. We are told to be 
diligent in business, you know, sir.” 

‘Yes, but it does not say in church and out of 
church. You could be diligent somewhere else, 
couldn’t you ?” 

As soon as I said this, I began to fear she would 
think I meant it. But she only smiled and said, ‘It 
won’t hurt she, sir; and my good man, who does all 
he can to keep her tidy, is out at toes and heels, and 
if I don’t keep he warm he’ll be laid up, and then the 
church won’t be kep’ nice, sir, till he’s da again.” 

I was tempted to go on.~ 

‘But you could have sat down outside—tiere are 
some nice gravestones near—and waited till I came 
out.” 

‘** But what’s the church for, sir? The sun’s werry 
hot to-day, sir; and Mr. Shepherd, he say, sir, that 
the church is like the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. So, you see, if I was to sit out in the 
sun, instead of comin’ in here to the cool o’ the 
shadow, I wouldn’t be takin’ the church at her word. 
It does my heart good to sit in the old church, sir. 
There’s a something do seem to come out o’ the old 
walls and settle down like the cool o’ the day upon my 
old heart that’s nearly tired o’ crying, and would fain 
keep its eyes dry for the rest o’ the journey. My old 
man’s stockin’ won’t hurt the church, sir, and, bein’ a 
good deed, as I suppose it is, it’s none the worse for 
the place. I think, if He was to come by wi’ the 
whip o’ small cords, I wouldn’t be afeard of his layin’ 
it upo’ my old back. Do you think he would, sir?” 

Thus driven to speak as I thought, I made haste to 
reply, more delighted with the “result of my expe- 
rience than I cared to let her know. 


“‘Indeed I donot. I was only talking. It is but 


selfish, cheating, or ill-done work that the church’s 
Master drives away. All our work ought to be done 
in the shadow of the church.” 

“I thought you was only having a talk about it, 
sir,” she said, smiling her sweet old smile. ‘‘ Nobody 
knows what this old church is to me.” 

Now the old woman had a good husband, appa- 
rently: the sorrows which had left their mark even 
upon her smile, must have come from her family, I 
thought. 

“You have had a family ?” I said, interrogatively. 

‘*Tve had thirteen,” she answered. ‘Six bys and 
seven maidens.” 

‘* Why, you are rich!” I returned. 
are they all?” 

‘‘Four maidens be lying in the churchyard, sir; 
two be married, and one is down in the mill, there.” 

‘¢ And your boys?” 

‘*One of them be lyin’ beside his sisters—drowned 
afore my eyes, sir. Three o’ them be at sea, and two 
o’ them in it, sir.” 

At sea! I thought. What a wide where! As vague 
to the imagination, almost, as in the other world. 
How a mother’s thoughts must go roaming about the 
waste, like birds that have lost their nest, to find 
them ! 

As this thought kept me silent for a few moments, 
he'resumed. 

‘*Tt be no wonder, be it, sir? that I like to creep 
into the church with my knitting. Many’s the stormy 


“And where 


would be out on the cliffs or on the breakwater, for no 
good in life, but just to hear the roar of the waves 
that he could only see by the white of*them, with the 
balls o’ foam flying in his face in the dark—many’s 
the such a night that I have left the house after he 
was gone, with this blessed key in my hand, and 
crept into the old church here, and sat down where 
1m sittin’ now—leastways where I was sittin’ when 
your reverence spoke to me—and heaxkened to the 
wind howling about the place. The church windows 
never rattle, sir—like the cottage windows, as I sup- 
pose you know, sir. Somehow, I feel safe in the 
church.” ; 

‘‘ But if you had sons at sea,” said I, again wishing 

to draw her out, ‘‘it would not be of much good to 
you to feel safe yourself, so long as they were in dan- 
ger.” 
ii ‘“‘Oh! yes, it be, sir. What’s the good of feeling 
safe yourself but it let you know other people be safe 
too? It’s when you don’t feel safe yourself that you 
feel other people ben’t safe.” 

«« But,” 
what she had already uttered, that I was sure the ex- 
periment was not a cruel one—‘‘some of your sons 
were drowned for all that you say about their safety.” 

‘Well, sir,” she answered, with a sigh, “I trust 
they’re none the less safe for that. It would be a 
strange thing for an old woman like me, well-nigh 
threescore and ten, to suppose that safety lay in not 
being drowned. Why, they might ha’ been cast on a 
desert island, and wasted to skin an’ bone, and got 
home again wi’ the loss of half the wits they set out 
with. Wouldn’t that ha’ been worse than being 
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| drowned right off ? 


And that wouldn’t ha’ been the 


I said—and such confidence I had from 
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The church seem to tell me all the 
time, that for all the roarsag outside, there be really 


worst, either. 


no danger after all. What matter if they go to the 
bottom ? What is the bottom of the sea, sir? You 
bein’ a clergyman, can tell that, sir. I shouldn’t ha’ 
known it if I hadn’t had bys o’ my own at sea, sir. 
Put you can tell, sir, though you ain’t got none 
there.” 

And though she was putting her parson to his 
catechism, the smile that returned on her face was as 
modest as if she had only been listening to his in- 
struction. I had not long to look for my answer. 

‘‘The hollow of his hand,” I said, and said no more. 

“T thought you would know it, sir,” she returned, 
with a little glow of triumph in her tone. ‘‘ Well, then, 
that’s just what the church tells me, when I come in 
here in the stormy nights. I bring my knitting then 
too, sir, for I can knit in the dark as well as in the 
light almost; and when they come home, if they do 
come home, they’re none the worse that I went to the 
old church to pray for them. There it goes roaring 
about them, poor dears, all out there; and their old 
mother sitting still as a stone almost in the quiet 
old church, a caring for them. And then it do come 
across me, sir, that God be a sitting in his own 
house at home, hearing all the noise and all the 
roaring in which his children are tossed about ja the 
world, watching it all, letting it drown some o’ them 
and take them back to, him, and keeping it from 
going too far with" others of them that are not quite 
ready for that same. Ihaye my thoughts, you see, 
sir, though I’be an old woman; and not nice to look at.” 

I had come upon a genius. How nature laughs 
at our schools sometimes! Education, so-called, is 
a fine thing, and might be a better thing; but there 
is an education, that of life, seconded, by a pure will 
to learn, which leaves the school-taught behind, even 
as the horse, of the desert would leaye behind the 
slow pomposity of the common-fed goose. For life 
is God’s School, and they that will listen to the Master 
there will learn at God’s speed. For one moment, 
I am ashamed to say, I was envious of Shepherd, 
and repined that, now old Rogers was gone, I 
had no such glorious old stained-glass windoy in 
my church to let in the eternal upon my light-thirsty 
soul. I must say for myself that the feeling lasted 
but for a moment, and that no sooner had the shadow 
of it passed and the true light shined after it, than I 
was heart:ly ashamed of it. Why should not Shepherd 
have the old woman as well as.I[? True, Shepherd 
was more of what would now be_called a ritualist 
than I; true, I thought ht my, doctrine simpler and 
therefore better than his} but was this any réaso 
why I should have all the grand people to minister 
tv in my parish! Recovering myself, I found her 
last words still in my ears. 

‘You are very nice to look at,” I said. ‘‘ You must 
not find fault with the work of God, because you 
would like better to be young and pretty than to be 
as you now are. Time and time’s rents and furrows 
are all his making and his doing. God makes nothing 
ugly.” 

** Are you quite sure of that, sir: 

I paused. Such a question from such a woman 
“must give us pause.” And, as I paused, the thought 
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of the pigs flashed into my mind, and I could not 
insist that God had never made anything ugly. 

‘‘No. I am not sure of it,” I answered. For of 
all things my soul recoiled from, any professional 
pretence of knowing more than I did know seemed 
to me the most repugnant to the spirit and mind of 
the Master, whose servants we are, or but the servants 
of mere priestly delusion and self-seeking. ‘But if 
he does,” I went on to say, ‘it must be that we may 
see what it is like, and therefore not like it.” 

Then, unwilling all at once to plunge with her into 
such an abyss as the question opened, I turned the 
conversation to an object on which my eyes had been 
for some time resting half-unconsciously. It was the 
sort of stool or bench on which my guide had been 
sitting. I now thought it was some kind of box or 
chest. It was curiously carved in old oak, very much 
like the ends of the benches and book-boards. 

‘* What is that you were sitting on?” I asked. “A 
chest or what ?” 

‘* Tt be there when we come to this place, and that 
be nigh fifty years agone, sir. But what it be, you'll 
be better able to tell than I be, sir.” 

‘* Perhaps a chest for holding the communion-plate 
in old time,” I said. ‘‘ But how should it then come 
to be banished to the tower ?” 

‘No, sir; it can’t be that. It be some sort of 
ancient musical piano, I be thinking.” 

I stooped and saw that its lid was shaped like the 
cover of an organ. With some difficulty I opened it; 
and there, to be sure, was a row of huge keys, fit 
for the fingers of a Cyclops. I pressed upon them, 
one after another, but no sound followed. They 
were stiff to the touch; and once down, so they 
mostly remained until lifted again. I looked if there 
was any sign of a bellows, thinking it must haye 
been some primitive kind of reed-instrument, like 
what we call a seraphine or harmonium now-a-days. 
But there was no hole through which there could 
have been any communication with or from a 
bellows, although there might haye been a small 
one inside. There were, however, a dozen little 
round holes in the fixed part of the top, which might 
afford some clue to the mystery of its former life. I 


.could not find any way of reaching the inside of it, 


so strongly was it put together; therefore I ‘was left, 
I thought, to the efforts of my imagination alone for 
any hope of discovery with regard to the instrument, 
‘seeing further observation was impossible. But here I 
found that I was mistaken in two important conclu- 
sions, the latter of which depended on the former. 
The first was that it was an instrument: it was only 
one end of an instrument; therefore there might be, 
of course, room for observation still. But I found 
this out by accident, which has had a share in most 
discoveries, and which, meaning a something that 
falls into our hands unlooked for, is so far an unobjec- 
tionable word even to the man who does not believe 
in chance. I had for the time given up the ques- 
tion as insoluble, and was -gazing about the place, 
when, glancing up at the holes in,the ceiling through 
which the bell-ropes went, I spied two or three thick 
wires hanging through the same ceiling close to the 
wall, and right over the box with the keys. A vague 
suspicion of. the fact dawned upon me. 
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‘* Have you got the key of the tower?” I asked. 

‘*No, sir. But Pll run home for it at once,” she 
answered. And rising, she went out in haste. 

“Run!” thought I, looking after her. ‘It is a 
word of the will and the feeling, not of the body.” 
But I was mistaken. The dear old creature was no 
sooner got outside of the churchyard, within which, I 
presume, she felt that she must be decorous, than she 
did run, and ran well, too. I was on the point of 
starting after her at full speed, to prevent her from 
hurting herself, but reflecting that her own judgment 
ought to be as good as mine in such a case, I returned, 
and sitting down on her seat, awaited her reappear- 
ance, gazing at the ceiling. There I either saw or 
imagined signs of openings corresponding in number 
and position with those in the lid upon which I was 
seated. In three minutes the old woman returned 
panting, but not distressed, with a great crooked old 
key in her hand. Why are all the keys of a church 
so crooked? I did not ask her that question, though. 
What I said to her, was— 

‘** You shouldn’t run like that. I am in no hurry.” 

‘*Be you not, sir? I thought, by the way you 
spoke, you be taken with a longing to get a-top o’ the 
tower, and see all about you like. For you see, sir, 
fond as I be of the old church, I du feel sometimes as 
if she’d smother me; and then nothing will do, but I 
must get at the top of the old tower. And then, what 
with the sun, if there be any sun, and what with the 
fresh air which there al-ways be up there, sir—it du 
always be fresh up there, sir,” she repeated, ‘‘ I come 
back down again blessing the old church for its tower.” 

As she spoke she was toiling up the winding stair- 
case after me, where there was just room enough for 
my shoulders to get through by turning themselves a 
little across the lie of the steps) They were very 
high, but she kept up with me bravely, bearing out 
her statement that she was no stranger to them. But 
as I ascended, I was not thinking of her, but of what 
she had said. Strange to tell, the significance of the 
towers or spires of our churches had never been clear 
to me before. True, I was quite awake to their signi- 
ficance, at least to that of the spires, as fingers point- 
ing ever upwards to 

* regions mild of calm and serene air, 
Above the smoke and stir of this dim spot, 
Which men call Earth ,” ; 

but I had not thought of their symbolism as lifting 
one up above the church itself into a region where no 
church is wanted, because the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it. Happy church 
indeed, if it destroys the need of itself by lifting men 
up into the eternal kingdom! ‘Would that I and all 
her seryants lived pervaded with the sense of this her 
high end, her one high calling! We need the church 
towers to remind us that the mephitic airs in the 
church below are from the churchyard at its feet, 
which so many take for the church, worshipping over 
the grayes and believing in death—or at least in the 
material substance over which alone death has power. 
Thus the church, even in her corruption, lifts us out 
of her corruption, sending us up her towers and her 
spires to admonish us that she too lives in the air of 
truth; that her form too must pass away, while the 
truth that is embodied in her lives beyond forms and 








customs and prejudices, shining as the stars for ever 
and ever. He whom the church does not lift up above 
the church is not worthy to be a doorkeeper in her 
house. 

Such thoughts passed through me, satisfied me, and 
left me peaceful, so that before 1 had reached the top, 
I was thanking the Lord—not for his church-tower, 
but for his sexton’s wife. The old woman was a jewel. 
If her husband was like her, which was too much to 
expect—if he believed in her, it would be enough, 
quite—then indeed the little child, who answered 
on being questioned thereanent, as the Scotch would 
say, that the three orders of ministers in the church 
were the parson, clerk, and sexton, might not be 
so far wrong in respect of this individual case. So 
in the ascent, and the thinking associated therewith, 
I forgot all about the special object for which I had 
requested the key of the tower, and led the way 
myself up to the summit, where stepping out of a 
little door, which being turned only heavenwards had 
no pretence for, or claim upon a curiously crooked 
key, but opened to the hand laid upon the latch, I 
thought of the words of the judicious Hooker, that 
‘the assembling of the church to learn” was ‘the 
receiving of angels descended from above;” and in 
such a whimsical turn as our thoughts will often take 
when we are not heeding them, I wondered for a mo- 
ment whether that was why the upper door was left 
on the latch, forgetting that that could not be of 
much use, if the door in the basement was kept 
locked with the crooked key. But the whim sug- 
gested something true about my own heart and that 
of my fellows, if not about the church. Revelation is 


not enough, the open top-door is not enough, if the 
door of the heart is not open likewise. 

As soon, however, as I stepped out upon the roof of 
the tower, I forgot again all that had thus passed 


through my mind, swift as a dream. For, filling 
the west, lay the ocean beneath, with a dark curtain 
of storm hanging in perpendicular lines over part of 
its horizon, and on the other side was the peaceful 
solid land, with its numberless shades of green, its 
heights and hollows, its farms and wooded vales—there 
was not much wood—its scattered villages and coun- 
try dwellings, lighted and shadowed by the sun and 
the clouds. Beyond lay the blue heights of Dartmoor. 
And over all, bathing us as it passed, moved the wind, 
the life-bearing spirit of the whole, the servant of the 
sun. The old woman stood beside me, silently ‘enjoy- 
ing my enjoyment, with a still smile that seemed to 
say, in kindly triumph, “‘ Was I not right about the 


tower and the wind that dwells among its pinnacles?” - || 


I drank deep of the universal flood, the outspread 
peace, the glory of the sun, and the haunting shadow 
of the sea that lay beyond like the visual image of the 
eternal silence—as it looks to us—that rounds our 
little earthly life. 

There were a good many trees in the churchyard, 
and as I looked down, the tops of them in their 
richest foliage hid all the graves directly below me, 
except a single flat stone looking up through an open- 
ing in the leaves, which seemed to have been just 
made for it to let it see the top of the tower. Upon 
the stone a child was seated playing with a few 
flowers she had gathered, not once looking up to 
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the gilded vanes that rose from the four pinnacles 
at the corners of the tower. I turned to the eastern 
side, and looked over upon the church roof. It lay 
far below—looking very narrow and small, but long, 
with the four ridges of four narrow roofs stretching 
away to the eastern end. It was all in beautiful 
repair, for the parish was almost all in one lord’s 
possession, and he was proud of his church, co that 
between them he and Mr. Shepherd made it beautiful 
to behold. 

When I turned to look again, the little child was 
gone. Some butterfly fancy had seized her, and she 
was away. A little lamb was in her place, nibbling 
at the grass that grew on the side of the next mound. 
And when I looked seaward there was a sloop, like a 
white-winged sea-bird, rounding the end of a high 
projecting rock from the south, to bear up the little 
channel that led to the gates of the harbour canal. 
Out of the circling waters it had flown home, not 
from a long voyage, but hardly the less welcome 
therefore to those that waited and looked for her 
signal from the barrier rock. 

Re-entering by the angels’ door to descend the 
narrow cork-screw stair, so dark and cool, I caught a 
glimpse, one turn down, by the feeble light that came 
through its chinks after it was shut behind us, of a 
tiny maiden-hair fern growing out of the wall. I 
stopped and said to the old woman— 

‘“*T have a sick daughter at home, or I wouldn’t rob 
your tower of this lovely little thing.” 

“‘Well, sir, what eyes you have! I never saw the 
thing before. Do take it home to miss. It’ll do her 
good to see it. I be main sorry to hear you’ve got a 
sick maiden. She ben’t a bedlar, be she, sir ?” 

I was busy with my knife getting out all the roots 
I could without hurting them, and before I had suc- 
ceeded I had guessed what the word bedlar meant. 

“Not quite that, but she can’t even sit up, and 
must be carried everywhere.” 

‘‘Poor dear! Everyone has their troubles, sir. 
The sea’s been mine.” 

And she went on talking and asking kind questions 
about Connie as we went down the stair. Not till she 
opened a little door I had passed without observing it 
as we came up, was I reminded of my first object in 
ascending the tower. For this door revealed several 
rows of bells hanging in silent power in the twilight 
of the place. I entered carefully, for there were only 
some planks laid upon the joists to keep one’s feet from 
going through the ceiling. In afew moments I had 
satisfied myself that my conjecture about the keys 
below was correct. The small iron rods I had seen 
from below hung down from this place. There were 
more of them hanging shorter above, and there was 
yet enough of a further mechanism remaining to prove 
that those keys, by means of the looped and cranked 
rods, had been in connection with hammers, one of 
them indeed yet remaining, which struck the bells, so 
that a tune could be played upon them as upon any 
other keyed instrument. This was the first contri- 
vance of the kind I had ever seen, though I have 
heard of it in other churches since. 

“Tf I could find a clever blacksmith in the neigh- 
bourhood, now,” I said to myself, ‘I would get this 
all repaired, so that it should not interfere with the 
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bell-ringing when the ringers were to be had, and yet 
Shepherd could play a psalm tune to his parish at 
large when he pleased.” For Shepherd was a very 
fair musician, and gave a good deal of time to the 
organ. ‘It’s a grand notion, to think of him sitting 
here in the secret gloom, with that great musical in- 
strument towering above him, sending forth the voice 
of gladness, almost of song to his people, while they are 
mowing the grass, binding the sheaves, or gazing abroad 
over the stormy ocean in doubt, anxiety, and fear. 
‘There’s the parson at his bells,’ they would say, and 
stop and listen ; and some phrase might sink into their 
hearts, waking some memory, or giving birth to some 
hope or faint aspiration. I will see what can be 
done.” Having come to this conclusion, I left the 
abode of the bells, descended to the church, bade my 
conductress good morning, saying I would visit her 
soon in her own house, and bore home to my child 
the spoil which, without kirk-rapine, I had torn from 
the wall of the sanctuary. By this time the stormy 
veil had lifted from the horizon, and the sun was 
shining in full power without one darkening cloud. 

Ere I left the churchyard I would have a glance at 
the stone which ever seemed to lie gazing up at the 
tower. I soon found it, because it was the only 
one in that quarter from which I could see the top of 
It recorded the life and death of an aged 
pair who had been married fifty years, concluding 
with the couplet— 

“ A long time this may seem to he, 
But it did not seem long to we.” 
The whole story of a human life lay in that last verse. 
True, it was not good grammar; but they had got 
through fifty years of wedded life without any know- 
ledge of grammar to harmonize or to shorten them, and 
I daresay, had they been acquainted with the lesson 
he had put into their dumb mouths, they would have 
been aware of no ground of quarrel with the poetic 
stone-cutter, who most probably had thrown the 
verses in when he made his claim for the stone and 
the cutting. Having learned this one by heart, I 
went about looking for anything more in the shape of 
sepulchral flora that might interest or amuse my 
crippled darling; nor had I searched long before I 
found one, the sole but triumphant recommendation 
of which was the thorough “ puzzle-headedness” of 
its construction. I quite reckoned on seeing Connie 
trying to make it out, and looking as bewildered over 
its excellent grammar, as the poet of the other must 
have looked over his rhymes, ere he gave in to the 
use of the nominative after a preposition. 
“Tf you could view the heavenly shore, 
Where heart’s content you hope to find, 


You would not murmur were you gone before, 
But grieve that you aro left behind.” 


CHAPTER XVI.—CONNIE’S WATCH-TOWER. 


As I walked home, the rush of the rising tide was 
in my ears. To my fancy, the ocean awaking from 
a swoon in which its life had ebbed to its heart, 
was sending that life abroad to its extremities, and 
waves breaking in white were the beats of its reviving 
pulse, the flashes of returning light. But so gentlo 
was its motion, and so lovely its hue, that I could not 
help contrasting it with its reflex in the mind of her 
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who took refuge from the tumult of its noises in the 
hollow of the old church. To her, let it look as blue 
as the sky, as peaceful and as moveless, it was a wild, 
reckless, false, devouring creature, a prey to its own 
moods, and to that of the blind winds which, careless 
of consequences, urged it to raving fury. Only, while 
the sea took this form to her imagination, she believed 
in that which held the sea, and knew that, when it 
pleased God to part his confining fingers, there would 
be no more sea. 

When I reached home, I went straight to Connie’s 
room. Now the house was one of a class to every 
individual of which, whatever be its style or shape, 
T instantly become attached almost as if it possessed 
a measure of the life which it has sheltered. This 
class of dwellings is composed of the houses that have 
grown. They have not been built after a straight- 
up-and-dgwn model of uninteresting convenience or 
money-loving pinchedness. They must have had 
some plan, good, bad, or indifferent, as the case may 
be, at first, I suppose; but that plan they have left 
far behind, having grown with the necessities or am- 
bitions of succeeding possessors, until the fact that 
they have a history is as plainly written on their 
aspect, as on that of any son or daughter of Adam. 
These are the houses which the fairies used to haunt, 
and if there is any truth in ghost-stories, the houses 
which ghosts will yet haunt; and hence perhaps the 
sense of soothing comfort which pervades us when 
we cross their thresholds. You do not know the 
moment you have cast a glance about the hall,. where 
the dining-room, drawing-room, and best bedroom 
are. You have got it all to find out, just as the cha- 
racter of a man. So had I to find out this house of 
my friend Shepherd. It had formerly been a kind of 
manor-house, though altogether unlike any other 
manor-house I ever saw; for after exercising all my 
constructive ingenuity reversed in pulling it to pieces 
in my mind, I came to the conclusion that the germ- 
cell of it was a cottage of the simplest sort which had 
grown by the addition of other cells, till it had reached 
the condition in which we found it. 

I have said that the dining-room was almost on 
the level of the shore. Certainly some of the flat 
stones that coped the low wall in front of it were 
thrown into the garden the very next winter by the 
waves. But Connie’s room looked out on a little 
flower garden almost on the downs, only sheltered a 
little by the rise of a short grassy slope above it. 
This, however, left the prospect, from her window down 
the bay and out to sea, almost open. To reach this 
room I had to go up but one simple cottage stair ; 
for the door of the house entered on the first floor, 
that is, as regards the building, midway between 
heaven andearth. It had alarge bay-window; and in 
this window Connie was lying on her couch, with the 
lower sash wide open, through which the breeze en- 
tered, smelling of sea-weed tempered with sweet 
grasses, and the wall-flowers and stocks that were in 
the little plot under it. I thought I could see an im- 
provement in her already. Certainly she looked very 
happy. one 

** Oh, papa!” she said, “ isn’t it delightful ?” 

‘* What is, my dear ?” 

‘‘Oh, everything. The wind, and the sky, and the 











sea, and the smell of the flowers. Do look at that 
sea-bird. His wings are like the barb of a terrible 
arrow. How he goes undulating, neck and body, up 
and down as he flies. I never felt before that a bird 
moves his wings. It always looked as if the wings 
flew with the bird. But I see the effort in him.” 

** An easy effort, though, I think.” 

‘*No doubt. But I see that he chooses and means 
to fly, and so does it. It makes one almost reconciled 
to the idea of wings. Do angels really have wings, 
papa?” 

‘Tt is generally so represented, I think, in the 
Bible. But whether it is meant as a natural fact 
about them, is more than I take upon me to decide. 
For one thing I should have to examine whether in 
simple narrative they are ever represented with them, 
as, I think, in records of visions they are never repre- 
sented without them. But wings are very beautiful 
things, and Ido not exactly see why you should need 
reconciling to them.” 

Connie gave a little shrug of her shoulders. 

“I don’t like the notion of them growing out at 
my shoulder-blades. And how ever would you get 
on your clothes? If you put them over your wings, 
they would be of no use, and would, besides, make 
you hump-backed; and if you did not, everything 
would have to be buttoned round the roots of them. 
You could not do it yourself, and even on Wynnie-I 
don’t think I could bear to touch the things—I don’t 
mean the feathers, but the skinny, folding-up bits of 
them.” 

I laughed at her fastidious fancy. 

**'You want to fly, I suppose?” I said. 

“*Oh, yes ; I should like that.” 

** And you don’t want to have wings ?” 

‘* Well, I shouldn’t mind the wings exactly; but 
how ever would one be able to keep them nice ?” 

‘‘There you go; starting from one thing to another, 
like a real bird already. When you can’t answer one 
thing, off to another; and, from your new perch on the 
hawthorn, talk as if you were still on the topmost 
branch of the lilac!” 

‘*Oh yes, papa! That’s what I’ve heard you say 
to mamma twenty times.” 

‘And did I ever say to your mamma anything but 
the truth ? or to you either, you puss?” 

I had not yet discovered that when I used this 
epithet to my Connie, she always thought she had 
gone too far. She looked troubled. I hastened to 
relieve her. 

‘‘ When women hayo wings,” I said, ‘their logic 
will be good.” 

‘How do you make that out, papa?” she asked, 
a little re-assured 

‘* Because then every shadow of feeling that turns 
your speech aside from the straight course will be 
recognised in that speech; the whole utterance will 
be instinct not only with the meaning of what you 
are thinking, but with the reflex of the forces in you 
that make the utterance take this or that shape; just 
as to a perfect palate, the source and course of a stream 
would be revealed in every draught of its water.” 

‘“‘T have just a glimmering of your meaning, papa. 
Would you like to have wings ?” 

‘‘T should like to fly like a bird, to swim like a 
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fish, to gallop like a horse, to creep like a serpent; 
but I suspect the good of all thes. things is to be got 
without doing any of them.” 

‘‘T know what you mean now, but I can’t put it in 
words.” 

«*T mean by a perfect sympathy with the creatures 
that do these things: what it may please God to give 
to ourselves, we can quite comfortably leave to him. 
A higher stratum of the same kind is the need we 
feel of knowing our fellow-creatures through and 
through, of walking into and out of their worlds as 
if we were, because we are, perfectly at home in 
them.—But I am talking what the people who do not 
understand such things lump all together as mysti- 
cism, which is their name for a kind of spiritual ash- 
pit, whither they consign dust and stones, never 
asking whether they may not be gold dust and rubies, 
all in a heap.—You had better begin to think about 
getting out, Connie.” 

“Think about it, papa! I have been thinking 
about it ever since daylight.” 

‘*T will go and see what your mother is doing then, 
and if she is ready to go out with you.” 

In a few moments all was arranged. Without 
killing more than a snail or two, which we could not 
take time to beware of, Walter and I—finding that 
the window did not open down to the ground in 
French fashion, for which there were two good 
reasons, one the fierceness of the winds in winter, 
the other, the fact that the means of egress were else- 
wise provided—lifted the sofa, Connie and all, out over 
the window-sill, and then there was only a little door 
in the garden-wall to get her through, before we 
found ourselves upon the down. I think the ascent 
of this hill was the first experience I had—a little to 
my humiliation, nothing to my sorrow—that I was 
descending another hill. I had to set down the 
precious burden rather oftener before we reached the 
brow of the cliffs than would have been necessary ten 
years before. But this was all right, and the newly- 
discovered weakness then was strength to the power 
which carries me about on my two legs now. It is 
all right. I shall be stronger by and by. 

We carried her high enough for her to see the 
brilliant waters lying many feet below her, with the 
sea-birds of which we had talked winging their undu- 
lating way between heaven and ocean. It is when 
first you have a chance of looking a bird in the face 
on the wing that you know what the marvel of flight 
is. There it hangs or rests, which you please, borne 
up, as far as eye or any of the senses can witness, 
by its own will alone. This Connie, quicker than I 
in her observation of nature, had already observed. 
Seated on the warm grass by her side, while neither 
talked, but both regarded the blue spaces, I saw one 
of those same barb-winged birds rest over my head, 
regarding me from above, as if doubtful whether I 
did not afford.some claim to his theory of treasure- 
trove. I knew at once that what Connie had been 
saying to me just before was true. 

She lay silent a long time. I too was silent. At 
length I spoke. 

**Are you longing to be running about amongst 
the rocks, my Connie ?” 

“No, papa; not a bit. I don’t know how it is, 








but I don’t think I ever wished much for anything I 
knew I could not have. I am enjoying everything 
more than I can tell you. I wish Wynnie were as 
happy as I am.” 

‘‘Why? Do you think she’s not happy, my dear ?” 

“‘That doesn’t want any thinking, papa. You can 
see that.” 

“T am afraid you’re right, Connie. What do you 
think is the cause of it?” 

“IT think it is because she can’t wait. She’s 
always going out to meet things; and then when 
they’re not there waiting for her, she thinks they’re 
nowhere. But I always think her way is finer than 
mine. If everybody were like me, there wouldn’t be 
much done in the world, would there, papa?” 

‘* At all events, my dear, your way is wise for you, 
and I am glad you do not judge your sister.” 

“‘Judge Wynnie, papa! That would be cool im- 
pudence. She’s worth ten of me. Don’t you think, 
papa,” she added, after a pause, ‘‘ that if Mary had 
said the smallest word against Martha, as Martha 
did against her, that Jesus would have had a word to 
say on her side next?” 

‘Indeed I do, my dear. And I think that 
Mary did not sit very long without asking Jesus 
if she mightn’t go and help her sister. There is but 
one thing needful—that is, the will of God; and 
when people love that above everything, they soon 
come to see that to everything else there are two 
sides, and that only the will of God gives fair play, 
as we call it, to both of them.” 

Another silence followed. Then Connie spoke. 

“Ts it not strange, papa, that the only thing here 
that makes me want to get up to look, is nothing 
of all the grand things round about me? I am just 
lying like the convex mirror in the school-room at 
home, letting them all paint themselves in me.” 

‘* What is it then that makes you wish to get up 
and go and see ?” I asked with real curiosity. 

‘‘Do you see down there—away across the bay— 
amongst the rocks at the other side, a man sitting 
sketching ?” 

I looked for some time before I could discover him. 

“Your sight is good, Connie: I see the man, but I 
could not tell what he was doing.” 

‘* Don’t you sce him lifting his head every now and 
then for a moment, and then keeping it down for a 
longer while ?”’ 

‘‘T cannot distinguish that. But then I am short- 
sighted rather, you know.” 

‘‘T wonder how you see so many little things that 
nobody else seems to notice, then, papa.” 

‘That is because I have trained myself to observe. 
The degree of power in the sight is of less consequence 
than the habit of sceing. But you have not yet told 
me what it is that makes you desirous of getting up.” 

‘‘T want to look over his shoulder, and see what he 
is doing. Isit not strange that in the midst of all 
this plenty of beautifulness, I should want to rise to 
look at a few lines and scratches, or smears of colour 
upon a bit of paper?” 

‘“No, my dear ; I don’t think it is strange. There 
a new element of interest is introduced—the human. 
No doubt there is deep humanity in all this around us. 
No doubt all the world, in all its moods, is human, as 
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those for whose abode and instruction it was made. 
No doubt, it would be void of both beauty and signi- 
ficance to our eyes, were it not that it is one crowd of 
pictures of the human mind, blended in one living 
fluctuating whole. But these meanings are there in 
solution as it were. The individual is a centre of 
crystallization to this solution. Around him mean- 
ings gather, are separated from other meanings; and if 
he be an artist, by which I mean true painter, true 
poet, or true musician, as the case may be, he so 
isolates and re-presents them, that we see them—not 
what nature shows to us, but what nature has shown 
to him, determined by his nature and choice. With it is 
mingled therefore so much of his own individuality, 
manifested both in this choice and certain modifications 
determined by his way of working, that you have not 
only a true representation of an aspect of nature, as 
far as that may be with limited powers and materials, 
but a revelation of the man’s own mind and nature. 
Consequently there is a human interest in every true 
attempt to reproduce nature, an interest of individu- 
ality which does not belong to nature herself, who is 
for all and every man. You have just been saying 
that you were lying there like a convex mirror reflect- 
ing all nature around you. Every man is such a 
convex mirror; and his drawing, if he can make one, 
is an attempt to show what is in this little mirror of 
his, kindled there by the grand world outside. And 
the human mirrors being all differently formed, vary 
infinitely in what they would thus represent of the 
same scene. I have been greatly interested in looking 
alternately over the shoulders of two artists, both 
sketching in colour the same, absolutely the same 
scene, both trying to represent it with all the truth 
in their power. How different, notwithstanding, they 
came out!” 

‘*T think I understand you, papa. But look a little 
farther off. Don’t you see over the top of another rock 
a lady’s bonnet? I do believe that’s Wynnie. I 
know she took her box of water-colours out with 
her this morning, just before you came home. Dora 
went with her.” 

‘**Can’t you tell by her ribbons, Connie? You seem 
sharp-sighted enough to see her face if she would 
show it. I don’t even see the bonnet. If I were like 
some people I know, I should feel justified in denying 
its presence, attributing the whole to your fancy, and 
refusing anything to superiority of vision.” 

‘*That wouldn’t be like you, papa.” 

**T hope not; for I have no fancy for being shut up 
in my own blindness, when other people offer me their 
eyes to eke out the defects of my own with. But here 
comes mamma at last.” 

Connie’s face brightened as if she had not seen her 
mother for a fortnight. My Ethelwyn always brought 
the home-gladness that her name signified with her. 
She was a centre of radiating peace. 

‘*Mamma, don’t you think that’s Wynnie’s bonnet 
over that black rock there, just beyond where you see 
that man drawing ?” 

‘* You absurd child! How should I know Wynnie’s 
bonnet at this distance ?” 

‘*Can’t you see the little white feather you gave her 
out of your wardrobe just before we left? She put it 
in this morning before she went out.” 





“‘T think I do see something white. But I want 
you to look out there, towards what they call the 
Chapel Rock, at the other end of that long mound 
they call the breakwater. You will soon see a boat 
appear full of the coast-guard. I saw them going on 
board just as I left the house to come up to you. 
Their officer came down with his sword, and each of 
the men had a cutlass. J wonder what it can mean.” 

We looked. But before the boat made its appear- 
ance, Connie cried out— 

‘Look there! What a big boat that is rowing for 
the land, away northwards there.” 

I turned my eyes in the direction she indicated, and 
saw a long boat with some half dozen oars, full of 
men, rowing hard, apparently for some spot on the 
shore, at a considerable distance to the north of our 
bay. 

“Ah!” I said, ‘“‘that boat has something to do 
with the coastguard and their cutlasses. You'll see 
that, as soon as they get out of the bay, they will row 
in the same direction.” 

So it was. The boat appeared presently from under 
the concealment of the heights on which we were, and 
made at full speed after the other boat. 

“Surely they can’t be smugglers,” I said. ‘I 
thought all that was over and done with.” 

In the course of another twenty minutes, during 
which we watched their progress, both boats had dis- 
appeared behind the headland to the northward. Then, 
thinking Connie had had nearly enough of the sea 
air for her first experience of its influences, I went and 
fetched Walter, and we carried her back as we had 
brought her. She had not been in the shadow of her 
own room for five minutes before she was fast asleep. 

It was now nearly time for our early dinner. We 
always dined early when we could, that we might eat 
along with our children. We were both convinced 
that the only way to make them behave like ladies 
and gentlemen was to have them always with us at 
meals. We had seen very unpleasant results in the 
children of those who allowed them to dine with no 
other supervision than the nursery afforded: they were 
a constant anxiety and occasional horror to those whom 
they visited—snatching like monkeys, and devouring 
like jackals, as selfishly as if they were mere animals. 

‘“‘Oh! we’ve seen such a nice gentleman!” said 
Dora, becoming lively under the influence of her 
soup. 

‘* Have you, Dora? Where?” 

‘‘ Sitting on the rocks, taking a portrait of the sea.” 

‘‘ What makes you say he was a nice gentleman ?” 

‘‘He had such beautiful boots!’? answered Dora, 
at which there was a great laugh about the table. 

‘“*Oh! we must run and tell Connie that,” said 
Harry. ‘‘It will make her laugh.” 

‘* What will you tell Connie, then, Harry ?” 

‘Oh! what was it, Charley? I’ve forgotten.” 

Another laugh followed at Harry’s expense now, 
and we were all very merry, when Dora, who sat 
opposite to the window, called out, clapping her 
hands— 

‘‘There’s Niceboots again ! 
again |” 

The same moment the head of a young man ap- 
peared over the wall that separated the garden from 


There’s Niceboots 
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the little beach just outside the entrance of the canal. 
I saw at once that he must be more than ordinarily 
tall to show his face, for he was not close to the wall. 
It was a dark countenance, with a long beard, which 
few at that time wore, though now it is getting not 
uncommon, even in my own profession. It was a 
noble, handsome face, a little sad, with downbent eyes, 
which, released from their immediate duty towards 
nature, and turned homewards, I presumed, bent 
themselves towards the earth, perhaps 


“ Counting the dewy pebbles, fixed in thought.” 


“I suppose he’s contemplating his boots,” said 
Wynnie, with apparent maliciousness. 

“‘That’s too bad of you, Wynnie,” I said, and the 
child blushed. 

“T didn’t mean anything, papa. It was only follow- 
ing up Dora’s wise discrimination,” said Wynnie. 

“ He is a fine-looking fellow,” said I, ‘“‘and ought, 
with that face and head, to be able to paint good 
pictures.” 

“T should like to see what he has done,” said 
Wynnie; ‘for, by the way we were sitting, I should 
think we were attempting the same thing.” 

** And what was that then, Wynnie ?” I asked. 

“A rock,” she answered, ‘‘ that you could not see 
from where you were sitting. I saw you on the top of 
the cliff.” 

“Connie said it was you, by your bonnet. She, 
too, was wishing she could look over the shoulder of 
the artist at work beside you.” 

“Not beside me. There were yards and yards of 
solid rock between us.” 

‘Space, you see, in removing things from the be- 
holder, seems always to bring them nearer to each 
other, and the most differing things are classed under 
one name by the man who knows nothing about 
them. But what sort of a rock was it you were trying 
to draw ?” 

“A strange-looking, conical rock, that stands alone 
in front of one of the ridges that project from the 
shore everywhere about here. Three sea-birds, with 
long white wings, were flying about it, and the little 
waves of the rising tide were beating themselves 
against it, and breaking in white plashes. So the 
rock just stood between the blue and white below and 
the blue and white above; for, though there were no 
clouds, the sea-birds gave the touches of white to the 
upper sea.” 

“Now, Dora,” I said, ‘‘I don’t know if you are 
old enough to understand me; but sometimes little 
people are long in understanding, just because the 
older people think they can’t, and don’t try them.— 
Do you see, Dora, why I want you to learn to draw ? 
Look how Wynnie sees things. That is, in a great 
measure, because she draws things, and has, by that, 
learned to watch to find out. It is a great thing to 





have your eyes open.” 

Dora’s eyes were large, and she opened them to 
their full width, as if she would take in the universe 
at their little doors. Whether that indicated that she 
did not in the least understand what I had been say- 
ing, or that she was in sympathy with it, I cannot 
tell. 

“‘Now let us go up to Connie, and tell her about 
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the rock and everything else you have seen since 
you went out. Weare all her messengers, sent out 
to discover things, and bring back news of them.” 

After a little talk with Connie, I retired to the 
study, which was on the same floor as her room, com- 
pleting, indeed, the whole of that part of the house, 
which, seen from without, looked like a separate 
building; for it had a roof of its own, and stood 
higher up the rock than the rest of the house. Here 
I began to look over his books. To have the run of 
another man’s library, especially if it has all been 
gathered by himself, is like haying a pass-key into 
the chambers of his thought. Only, one must be 
wary, in such a library, of taking all the marks on 
the second-hand books for those of the present owner. 
That would breed considerable confusion and false- 
hood in any judgment formed from the library. I 
found, however, one thing plainly enough, that Shep- 
herd had kept up that love for an older English 
literature, which had been one of the cords to draw 
us towards each other when we were students to- 
gether. There had been one point on which we 
especially agreed—that a true knowledge of the pre- 
sent, in literature, as in everything else, could only 
be founded upon a knowledge of what had gone be- 
fore; therefore, that any judgment, in regard to the 
literature of the present day, was of no value, which 
was not guided and influenced by a real acquaintance 
with the best of what had gone before, being liable 
to be dazzled and misled by novelty of form and 
other qualities which, whatever might be the real 
worth of the substance, were, in themselves, purely 
ephemeral. I had taken down a last-century edition 
of the poems of the brothers Fletcher, and, having 
begun to read a lovely passage in ‘‘ Christ’s Victory 
and Triumph,” had gone into what I can only call 
an intellectual rage, at the impudence of the editor, 
who had altered innumerable words and phrases to 
suit the degenerate taste of his own time,—when a 
knock came to the door, and Charley entered, breath- 
less with eagerness. 

‘‘There’s the boat with the men with the swords in 
it, and another boat behind them, twice as big.” 

TI hurried out upon the road, and there, close under 
our windows, were the two boats we had seen in the 
morning, landing their crews on the little beach. The 
second boat was full of weather-beaten men, in all 
kinds of attire, some in blue jerseys, some in red 
shirts, some in ragged coats. One man, who looked 
their superior, was dressed in blue from head to foot. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” I asked the officer of the 
coast-guard, a sedate, thoughtful-looking man. 

‘‘ Vessel foundered, sir,’ he answered. ‘She 
sprung a leak on Sunday morning. She was laden 
with iron, and in a heavy ground swell it shifted and 
knocked a hole in her. The poor fellows are worn out 
with the pump and rowing, upon little or nothing to 
eat.” 

They were trooping past us by this time, looking 
rather dismal, though not by any means abject. 

‘** What are you going to do with them now ?” 

‘‘ They'll be taken in by the people. We'll get up 
a little subscription for them, and they all belong to 
the sailors’ society for sending the shipwrecked to their 
homes, or where they want to go.” 
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‘© Well, here’s something to help,” I said. 

‘‘Thank you, sir. They’ll be very glad of it.” 

‘* And if there’s anything wanted that I can do for 
them, you must let me know.” 

‘T will, sir. ButI don’t think there will be any 
occasion to trouble you. You are our new clergyman, 
I believe.” 

‘* Not exactly that. Only for a little while, till my 
friend Mr. Shepherd is able to come back to you.” 

‘*We don’t want to lose Mr. Shepherd, sir. He’s 
what they call high in these parts, but he’s a great 
favourite with all the poor people, because you see he 
understands them as if he was of the same flesh and 
blood with themselves—as, for that matter, I suppose 
we all are.” 

“If we weren’t there would be nothing to say at 
all. Will any of these men be at church to-morrow, 
do you suppose? I am afraid sailors are not much in 
the way of going to church ?” 

‘‘T am afraid not. You see they are all anxious to 
get home. Most likely they'll be all travelling to- 
morrow. It’sa pity. It would be a good chance for 
saying something to them that they might think of 
again. But I often think that, perhaps—it’s only my 
own fancy, and I don’t set it up for anything—that 
sailors won’t be judged exactly like other people. 
They’re so knocked about, you see, sir.” 

“Of course not. Nobody will be judged like any 
other body. To his own Master, who knows all about 
him, every man stands or falls. Depend upon it, 
God likes fair play, to use a homely phrase, far better 
than any sailor of them all. But that’s not exactly 
the question. It seems to me the question is this: 
shall we, who know what a blessed thing life is be- 
cause we know what God is like, who can trust in him 
with all our hearts because he is the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the friend of sinners, shall we not 
try all we can to let them, too, know the blessedness 
of trusting in their Father in heaven? If we could 





would be much. Look here! 


This can’t be called | 


bribery, for they are in want of it, and it will show | 


them I am friendly. 
them my compliments, and say that if any of them 


happen to be in Kilkhaven to-morrow, I shall be | 


quite pleased to welcome them to church. Tell them 


I will give them of my best there if they will come, | 
Make the invitation merrily, you know. No long faces | 


and solemn speech. I will give them the solemn 


speech when they come to church. But even there I | 
That | 
And the house of God | 
is the casket that holds the antidote against all fear | 


hope God will keep the long face far from me. 
is fittest for fear and suffering. 


and most suffering. But I am preaching my sermon 
on Saturday instead of Sunday, and keeping you from 
your ministration to the poor fellows. Good-bye.” 


‘*T will give them your message as near asI can,” | 


he said, and we shook hands and parted. 


This was the first experience we had of the might | 
To our eyes it lay quiet asa | 
On that Sunday morning there had | 
Yet now at last, on the | 


and battle of the ocean. 
baby asleep. 
been no commotion here. 
Saturday morning, home come the conquered and 
spoiled of the sea. 


winter was over we had learned—how much more 


of that awful power that surrounds the habitable | 


earth! By slow degrees the sense of its might grew 
upon us, first by the vision of its many aspects and 
moods, and then by more awful things that followed; 


for there are few coasts upon which the sea rages so | 
wildly as upon this, the whole force of the Atlantic | 


breaking upon it. Even when there is no storm within 
perhaps hundreds of miles, when all is still as a church 
on the land, the storm that raves somewhere out upon 


the vast waste, will drive the waves in upon the shore | 
with such fury that not even a lifeboat could make its | 


way through their yawning hollows, and their fierce, 


only get them to say the Lord’s prayer, meaning it, it | shattered, and tumbling crests. 





THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


WE have now come to the consideration of three 
Epistles, addressed, two to Timothy and one to Titus, 
having for their purport exhortations and directions 
regarding the pastoral work of a minister in the 
Church—hence called the Pastoral Epistles. 

For the gemuineness of these, there is no lack of 
external evidence. They are quoted by some of the 
very earliest Christian writers, and are ranged by 
Eusebius among the number of canonical books uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

But, at first sight, these Epistles seem to present a 
few internal difficulties, which I proceed to state and 
to deal with. 

The first of these is that they apparently deal with 
things and persons which belong to a later age than 
that of the Apostles. The heretics repeatedly men- 
tioned in them (see 1 Tim. i. 3, 4, 6, 7, 19; iv. 1—7; 
vi. 3 ff.; 2 Tim. ii. 16—23; Tit. i. 10, 11, 14, 16; iui. 











9, 10) have appeared to some to belong to later times, 
and their tenets to systems undeveloped in the apos- 
tolic age. Now, we may notice respecting these here- 
tics two facts—first, that there are undoubted traces 
of Judaism about them: they professed to be teachers of 
the law (1 Tim. i. 7); they commanded to abstain from 
meats (iv. 3); they are described as consisting of those 
of the circumcision (Tit. i. 10); as causing men to 
attend to Jewish fables (ver. 14); as bringing in strifes 
about the law (iii. 9). But they are not the Judaizers 
of the Apostle’s former Epistles. They seem no longer 
to uphold the law as a rule of life, nor, as in the 
Epistle to the Colossians, to have founded on it the 
superstitions of angel worship and of the imagination ; 
nor even, as in that to the Philippians, to have merely 
shown a declension from superstition into godlessness. 
These stages of downward progress seem to have 


| passed by, and they are involved in a total apostasy 


As if with a mock she takes all | 
they have, and flings them on shore again, with her | 
weeds, and her shells, and her sand. Before the | 


Here’s another sovereign. Give | 
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| 
| 
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from God and from good. They had lost all true 
understanding of the law (1 Tim. i. 7); they had 
repudiated a good conscience (ver. 19); they were 
hypocrites and liars (iv. 2); they were branded with 
immorality (iv. 2); they were of corrupt minds, using 
religion to better themselves in this world (1 Tim. 
yi. 5; Tit. i. 11); they were insidious and deadly in 
their attacks, and subverters of the faith (2 Tim. ii. 17); 
they proselytised and victimised foolish persons to their 
ruin (2 Tim. iii. 6 ff.); they were polluted and dis- 
believers, with their very mind and conscience defiled 
(Tit. i. 15) ; they confessed God with their mouths, but 
denied Him in their works—they were abominable and 
disobedient, and for every good work reprobate (Tit. i. 
16). Now this description admirably suits that which is 
furnished to us in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in 
those of St. Peter and St. John. In those we are led 
to the same inference as here, that the heresies and 
false teachings of the apostolic age gradually issued in 
laxity of life and morals. The once strict legality of 
Judaism broke down when the Jewish polity itself, 
and its temple, were removed, and the loose Asiatic 
elements which were mingled with it gave their 
licentious character to its profession. These considera- 
tions would tend to fix these pastoral Epistles later than 
any other remaining writings of St. Paul; but no 
other more formidable result need follow from this 
form of our first difficulty. That there should be 
found in them traces of the first beginnings of gnosti- 
cism, a heresy which afterwards became wide-spread 
and formidable, is no more than we might expect, 
seeing that this heresy had its rise immediately on the 
close of the apostolic age, and doubtless had been 


taking shape in the Eastern churches for some time 
before. 

Another difficulty is, that in these Epistles a 
kind of ecclesiastical order seems to be subsisting, 
which indicates a further advance in hierarchical de- 
velopment than could have been reached in the apos- 


tolic age. But this is really not so. We find in them 
deacons, presbyters, and bishops; the latter being 
men selected from among the presbyters to bear rule 
in the churches, with very little, if any, of the 
specialty of the church officers now so named. The 
directions here given are entirely of a moral, not of 
an ecclesiastical kind; and are such as are naturally 
accounted for by the fact that here alone is the 
Apostle writing to those concerned in selecting such 
men; and that the prevalence of heresies, and the 
approaching removal of himself from the scene, made 
him anxious to leave such warnings behind him. 
Another objection is, that the expressions and modes 
ef thought are peculiar, and divergent from those in 
St. Paul’s recognised Epistles. Now we are perfectly 
ready to admit the fact here stated. We shall below 
give a list of the principal of these peculiar expres- 
sions. And the process of thought is certainly not 
that of the earlier Epistles. But two considerations 
come in to account for this circumstance: one is a 
general, the other particular. The general one is this: 
that frequently the style and manner of writing of the 
same author is very various, according to the circum- 
stances under which, and the persons to whom, he 
happens to be writing; and the particular one, that 
we happen to possess in the writings of St. Paul him- 








self, a curious indication of a cirezmstance which 
certainly did affect his diction and style. He generally 
wrote with the aid of an amanuensis, and we may 
venture to say that the help of such amanuensis was 
had recourse to not merziy for the mechanical putting 
on paper of the Apostle’s dictated words, but also for 
the putting of his thoughts into smooth and flowing 
language. We scem to know thus much from the 
fact that where St. Paul evidently writes without 
such help, as, e.g., in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
in the doxology at the end of the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, he does adopt the same kind of feryid and 
rough style. The Epistle to the Galatians, it is true, 
differs so widely in subject from these, that we do not 
find a close resemblance in words; but in the doxology 
just mentioned the resemblance to these Epistles is 
very striking; so striking that, as I have elsewhere 
remarked,* we might almost conceive him to have 
taken his pen off while writing one of these Pastoral 
Epistles, and to have written it under the same 
impulse. 

Still, I do not mean to say that our difficulty on 
this head is altogether removed. There remain many 
expressions and ideas found in these Epistles, and 
found nowhere else. Such are, ‘‘ Jé is a faithful say- 
ing,” and the like (1 Tim. i. 15; iii. 1; iv. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 11; Tit. ii. 8)—a phrase which seems at this time 
to have dwelt much on the mind of the writer; 
** godliness,” ‘‘ godly” (1 Tim. ii. 2; iii. 16; iv. 7; 
vi. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 5, 12; Tit.i.1; ii. 12)—a term 
occurring in this sense only here and in 2 Peter, and 
doubtless to be accounted for by the fact of the word 
having become at this time prevalent in the Church 
as a compendious term for the religion of Christians; 
‘* sober- (or sound-) minded,” and its derivatives 
(t ‘Tim. m9, 163m. 2; 2° Dime i Tite 2.. 6; 
ii, 2, 4 ff. 12)—a term found also in the Apostle’s 
other writings, as in Rom. xii. 3; 2 Cor. vy. 13, 
but probably coming into more frequent use as the 
quality itself became more and more necessary to the 
welfare of the Church (see 1 Pet. iv. 7). The epithet 
“*sound,” applied to doctrine (1 Tim. i. 10; vi. 3, 4; 
2 Tim. i. 13; iv. 3; Tit. i. 9, 13; ii. 1 ff, 8), one of the 
most curious peculiarities of these Epistles, arises pro- 
bably from the writer’s observance of the process of 
corruption of the springs of moral action by the grow- 
ing heresies of the time; ‘‘fables” (1 Tim. i. 4; iv. 
7; 2 Tim. ii. 4; Tit. i, 14), the heretical legends 
having by this time assumed so definite a shape as to 
deserve this name (sce also 2 Pet. i. 16). ‘* Question- 
ings” (1 Tim. i. 4; vi. 4; 2 Tim. ii. 23; Tit. iii. 9), 
‘‘ appearance” (‘‘epiphany”’), used of the coming of 
our Lord (1 Tim. vi. 14; 2 Tim iv. 1, 8; Tit. ii. 13), 
instead of the more usual word ‘‘ coming,” or ‘‘ pre- 
sence.” ‘ Zo deny” (1 Tim. v. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 22 f.; 
iii, 5; Tit. i. 16; ii. 12), found in 2 Pet., 1 John, and 
Jude, but never in St. Paul’s other writings. It may 
haye been a word for apostasy, which came late into 
use as the fact itself became usual. It is evidently 
taken from our Lord’s own declaration, Matt. x. 33, 
&e. ‘To decline” or “avoid” (1 Tim. iv. 7; v. 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 23; Tit. iii. 10), a word confined to St. 
Luke, St. Paul, and the writer of the Epistle to the 
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* “New Testament for English Readers,” vol. ii., Introd., p. 103. 
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Hebrews. ‘‘ Saviour,” spoken of God (1 Tim. i. 1; 
ii. 3; iv. 10; Tit. i. 3; ii. 10), also found in Luke i. 
47; Jude 25. ‘ Profune” (1 Tim. i. 9; iv. 7; vi. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 16); only elsewhere found in Heb. xii. 16; 
interesting, as is also ‘‘ unholy” (1 Tim. i. 9; 2 Tim. iii. 
12), as marking the fact of the progress of heresy from 
doctrine to practice. Besides, we have the terms, ‘‘ to 
maintain constantly” (1 Tim. i. 7; Tit. iii. 8); ‘‘ to put 
in mind,” 2 Tim. ii. 19; Tit. iii. 1 (2 Pet. i. 12; 3 John 
10; Jude 5), a word which would naturally come into 
use as time wore on and the danger of forgetfulness 
came with it ; and other less unfrequent words.* 

If now we look back over this list, we shall find it 
almost entirely to consist of such words as the altera- 
tion of circumstances since the writing of the former 
Epistles would have tended to introduce. So that it 
seems rather an argument for, than against, the 
genuineness of the Epistles. 

The same may be said of another objection which 
has been brought against them in point of style. In 
the composition of all three Epistles we have this 
peculiarity, that the writer is constantly given to 
digress from his main subject to speak of general 
truths (see 1 Tim. i. 15; ii. 4-6; iii. 16; iv. 8—10; 
2 Tim. i. 9 f.; ii. 11—13, 19—21; iii. 12, 16; Tit. ii. 
11—14; iii. 3—7); and even that which is said by 
way of contradiction appears in this form (1 Tim. i. 
8—10; iv. 4 f.; vi. 6—10; 2 Tim. ii. 4—6; Tit. i. 15). 
After such digressions or general commonplaces, the 
writer usually recurs, or finally appeals to, and falls 
back on, previous exhortations or instructions given 
to his correspondent (1 Tim. iii. 14 f.; iv. 6, 11; 
2 Tim. ii. 7, 14; iii. 5; Tit. ii. 15; iii. 8). Now what 
can be more like St. Paul than these supposed objec- 
tions to his authorship of these Epistles? These must 
be ascribed to a late period of his career. What 
more natural than that he should have passed from 
reasoning out and elaborating great doctrines, to 
urging, and repeating, and dilating upon, truths 
which have been the food of his life? ‘There isa 
resting on former conclusions, a stating of great 
truths almost after the manner of proverbs and set 
sayings, a constant citation of the time gone by, 
which lets us into a most interesting phase of the 
character of the great Apostle. We see here rather 
the succession of brilliant sparks than the steady 
flame: burning words indeed, and deep pathos, but 
not the flames of his firmness, as in his discipline of the 
Galatians, not the noon of his bright, warm eloquence, 
as in the inimitable psalm of love {1 Cor. xiii.).” 

We may also trace the tokens of advancing ago, 
and the faster-hold of individual habits of thought 
and mannerism, which characterize the decline of 
life ; in the habit of going off, on the mention of any- 
thing which reminds him of God’s mercies to himself, 
or of his own sufferings on behalf of the Gospel, into 
a digression on his own history, feelings, and hopes. 
See 1 Tim. i. 11 ff.; 2 Tim. i. 11 ff. 15 ff.; ii. 9, 10; 
iii. 10 f.; iv. 6 ff. This phenomenon is not found in 
the Epistle to Titus; and naturally, as Titus had not, 
like Timothy, watched as a companion the official 
course of the Apostle. 

The whole course of these considerations, and of 





* The above account is mainly taken from my “ New Testament for 
English Readers,” vol. ii., Introd., pp. 103—5. 





others which I have taken into account in my larger 
work, tends to make us rest in the profession of the 
Epistles themselves, and the universal belief of Chris- 
tians, that these Epistles were yeritably written by 
St. Paul. 

We have now before us the somewhat difficult task 
of assigning any time during the Apostle’s life which 
will suit for the writing of these Epistles. It has 
already abundantly appeared that they cannot be 
fixed with any degree of probability during any part 
of the history contained in the Acts. The state of 
heresy, the development of church polity exhibited in 
them, cannot have arisen during that period. This 
same consideration serves to show their inseparable- 
ness one from another. Their style and diction, the 
motives which they set forth, the state of the Church, 
and the state of heresy which they describe, are the 
same in all three; we must assign them to one and 
the same period,—and that the very latest of the 
Apostle’s career. I have elsewhere argued this point at 
length, and it would be hardly possible to make that 
argument intelligible in an abridged form. The result 
of it has been that I have seen reason to believe all 
three Epistles to have been written after St. Paul’s 
liberation from the imprisonment with which the his- 
tory in the Acts concludes: the first to Timothy and 
that to Titus, in the interval between that and a 
second imprisonment; the second Epistle to Timothy, 
during that second imprisonment. I have supposed 
him, on his liberation, to have journeyed eastward, as 
he anticipated (Philem. 22; Philipp. i. 26; ii. 24), 
He then seems to have visited Ephesus, in spite of his 
confident anticipation (Acts xx. 25) that he should 


never see it again. Other journeys—among them the | 


famous one reported by Clement of Rome, ‘to the 


bounds of the West” (whatever that may mean)— | 


seem to have occupied three or four years. On his 
leaving Ephesus, he seems to have commissioned 
Timothy to remain there, and to have gone into 
Macedonia (1 Tim. i. 8). Perhaps the first Epistle 
was written there: but the words, ‘‘ I besought thee to 
remain in Ephesus as I went to Macedonia,” seem to 
show that the sojourn in Macedonia was over, and that 
he was now elsewhere. Where, we cannot presume 
to say. In some place evidently where he was likely 
to be detained beyond his expectations (1 Tim. iii. 


14, 15); which circumstance strengthened his desire | 
to send this letter of warning, and exhortation, and | 


direction, to his son in the faith. 

Somewhere about this time, he appears to have 
visited Crete in company with Titus, and to have left 
him there to complete the organization of the Cretan 
churches. Those churches had probably been pre- 
viously founded. The same development of heresy is 
found in them as at Ephesus, though not the same 
ecclesiastical organization: compare Titus i. 10, 11— 
15, 16; iii. 9—11, with i. 5. The heresy had been 
developing under Judaism, and thus its ripeness co- 


incided here with an infant state of the Christian 


Church. The Epistle to Titus was probably written 


from Asia Minor; the Apostle was on his way to | 
winter at Nicopolis in Greece. With this view the | 
notices in 2 Tim. also agree. Since he last commu- | 


nicated with Timothy he had been at Miletus and 
Troas, both in Asia Minor, and probably also at 
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Corinth: see 2 Tim. iv. 13, 20. I have elsewhere* 
made it probable that his journey was from Crete by 
Miletus, Ephesus, Troas, perhaps to Corinth, and 
thence to Nicopolis. There it is not improbable that 
he was arrested, as implicated in the charges made 
against the Christians after the fire in 64 a.D., and sent 
toRome. Arrived there, he is treated no longer, as be- 
fore, with courtesy, but as a common criminal (2 Tim. 
ii. 9). All his Asiatic friends avoided him except 
Qnesiphorus, who sought him out, and was not 
ashamed of his chain (2 Tim, i. 16). Demas, Cres- 
cens, and Titus, had left him. Tychicus he had sent 
to Ephesus. Only Luke was with him. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, he writes the second Epistle to Timothy, 
most likely to Ephesus (2 Tim. ii. 17; iv. 13), ear- 
nestly begging him to come before winter (2 Tim. iv. 
21). He writes from prison, in expectation of his exe- 
cution (2 Tim. iv. 6). He had been already once 
brought before the authorities, and had made his 
defence. None of his friends had dared to appear 
with or for him: but God was with him, and he was 
- delivered out of the mouth of the lion. Soon after this, 
the second Epistle was written. Howsoon, we cannot 
say: his expressions do not seem to point to a very 
recent event. Universal tradition relates that he was 
beheaded under Nero. If so, it cannot well have been 
before the last year of that emperor’s reign, 67-68 A.D. 
And probably this second Epistle to Timothy was 
written but a few months before his death. 

Having now attempted a general account of the 
character and date of the three Epistles, I will deal 
with them severally in order: not repeating, but 
taking for granted, what has already been assumed 
respecting them. 

And first of the first Epistle to Timothy. This dis- 
ciple was the son of a Jewish mother (Euniké, 2 Tim. 
i. 5) and a Gentile father (Acts xvi. 1—3), at either 
Derbe or Lystra. He must have been converted by 
the Apostle himself, as he calls him ‘“‘ his true child in 
the faith.” This may well have been, as St. Paul 
paid two visits to those parts (Acts xiv., xvi.) The 
youth was well reported of by the Christians there, 
and eminently suited the Apostle’s purpose, being a 
link between Jews and Greeks; so he took him with 
him te help in the missionary work, having first cir- 


cumcised him, to remove the obstacle to his gaining. 


access to the Jews. 

I give shortly, with dates, the Scripture notices of 
him, to serve as a guide to the understanding of these 
Epistles :— 

In A.D. 45, he was converted by St. Paul during his 
first missionary journey, at Lystra. In the autumn 
of A.D. 51, he was taken to be St. Paul’s companion, 
and circumcised (Acts xvi. ff. A.D. 52), sent from 
Beroea to Thessalonica, on occasion of St. Paul’s going 
by sea to Athens (Acts xvii. 14; 1 Thess. iii. 2). Then, 
together with Silas, he joined the Apostle at Corinth 
(Acts xviii. 5; 1 Thess. iii. 3). During the winter of 
this year, he was with St. Paul at Corinth (1 Thess. i. 
1; 2 Thess. i. 1). A.D. 57, spring, he was with St. 
Paul at Ephesus (Acts xix. 22), and was sent thence 
into Macedonia and to Corinth (Acts xix. 22; 1 Cor. 
iv. 17; xvi. 10). During the winter of this year, he 





* “Now Testament for English Readers,” vol. ii., Introd., p. 118. 





was with St. Paul (Rom. xvi. 21). In the spring of 
A.D. 58, he was journeying with St. Paul from Corinth 
to Asia (Acts xx. 4). In A.D. 62 or 63, he was with 
St. Paul in Rome (Col. i. 1; Philem. 1; Philipp. i. 1). 
Where he was from A.D. 63 to A.D. 66 is uncertain. 
In A.D. 66 or 67, he was left by St. Paul in charge 
of the church at Ephesus, and the first Epistle was 
written. In A.D. 67 or 68 the second Epistle was 
written, and he set out to join the Apostle at Rome. 
What became of him afterwards is uncertain. 

He was set apart in a solemn manner for the minis- 
try by St. Paul, with laying on of his own hands and 
those of the presbyters, in accordance with prophetic 
utterances of the Spirit (1 Tim. i. 18; iv. 14; 2 Tim. 
i. 6). This probably took place as a consecration for 
his particular charge at Ephesus. 

His character appears to have been earnest and 
self-denying, but by no means exempt from timidity, 
and backwardness to deal with the difficulties of his 
ministerial work. We see a trace of this in 1 Cor. 
xvi. 10, also in 1 Tim, iv. 12; v. 23; 2 Tim, i 5, 7; 
ili, 10. These weaknesses seem to have increased 
when the second Epistle was written: for in that the 
Apostle speaks earnestly, and even severely, on the 
necessity of boldness in dealing with the difficulties 
and errors of the day. 

In the first Epistle to Timothy, aft-r the address 
and greeting (chap. i. 1, 2), the Apostle specifies the 
object with which Timothy was left at Ephesus (3, 4), 
and characterizes the false teachers (5—7); he then 
digresses to the true use of the law which they pre- 
tended to teach (8—10), and its agreement with the 
Gospel with which he was entrusted (11); thence to 
his own conversion, for the mercies of which he ex- 
presses his fervent thankfulness (12-17). Then he 
returns to his exhortations to Timothy (18—20). Then 
with ch. ii. he begins his regulations for public prayers, 
prescribing first that intercessory prayer be made for 
all (ver. 1—4); digressing into a proof of the univer- 
sality of the Gospel (4—7); returning to the part to 
be taken by the male sex in public prayer (8), which 
leads him on to speak of the proper place and subjec- 
tion of women (9—15). Ch. iii. is taken up with pre- 
cepts concerning overseers over the presbyters (1—7), 
and deacons, or ministering officers (8—13). Then in 
verses 14—16 he brings these directions to a close, 
by a solemn statement of their object, and their 
glorious import. In chap. iv. he describes future false 
teachers (1I—6) ; directs Timothy how to proceed re- 
specting them (7—11) ; and follows this up by general 
exhortations to him to be diligent and watchful. 
The 5th chapter contains general directions to him 
for the government of the Church. These are com- 
posed of (ver. 1, 2) directions respecting his behaviour 
towards the elder and younger of either sex; con- 
cerning widows (3—16); concerning the elders or 
presbyters (17—19); concerning church discipline 
(20—25); and certain advices respecting his own 
co. duct in regard to others and tohimself. In chap. 
vi. the Apostle’s exhortations pass from ecclesiastical 
to civil relations. First he prescribes the duties of 
Christian slaves (1, 2); then he digresses into a desig- 
nation of those who oppose such wholesome teaching 
(83—6) ; coming back to the main subject of his exhor- 
tation in directions concerning the desire of riches 
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(6—10) ; and then again digressing into general in- 
junctions and adjurations to Timothy, and into a 
doxology springing out of them (11—16), and again 
returning to his exhortations to the rich (17—19). 
Then with a solemn personal address to Timothy 
to keep the trust committed to him, and ayoid the 
rising errors of gnosticism, the Epistle ends. 

It will at once be seen by the reader how different 
such a summary is from that of any of St. Paul's 
earlier Epistles—how wanting in their coherent and 
logical continuity. And he will see in this a remark- 
able illustration of the truth of that which we have 
been maintaining concerning these Epistles—that they 
belong to a later and distinctive time and manner of 
the writer. 

It remains that we point out, as usual, the errors in 
reading and in rendering which disfigure our Autho- 
rized Version. 

Inchap. i. 1, for ‘Jesus Christ,” read ‘Christ 
Jesus.” This may seem of small consequence, but 
the latter form seems to prevail most usually in these 
Epistles, and has been altered, in formulz like this, 
to the more usual arrangement. Inver. 4, for ‘‘ godly 
edifying,” the true reading is most likely ‘‘ God’s dis- 
pensation;” i.c., God’s dispensation towards man, 
which is, consists in (the) faith. The difference between 
the two words in Greek is only that of a single letter. 
‘ Edifying” is oikodomé ; ‘‘ dispensation ”’ is oikonomé, 
Ver. 12, beginning, omit ‘“‘and.” In ver. 16, read 
‘¢ Christ Jesus.” In ver. 17, omit ‘ wise,” with all 
our oldest authorities. It probably got into the text 
here from Romans xvi. 27; Jude 25. 

In chap. iii. 3, omit “‘ not Greedy of filthy lucre.” It 
probably came in from Tit. i. 7. In ver. 16 is one of 

_the most remarkable varieties of reading in the New 

Testament ; a variety whose evidence depends on the 
‘most minute observation, being a question of the 
original insertion or omission of a single stroke. Our 
Authorized Version has,-‘‘ God was manifest in the 
flesh.” All our most ‘ancient authorities but one 
have, ‘‘ Who was manifest in the flesh.” Now ‘‘God” 
is, in Greek, Theos, and was usually written in an 
abbreviated form, Ths. ; in Greek letters, @C. ‘‘ Who” 
is in‘Greek, OC. So that the evidence turns on the 
insertion or omission of: the horizontal stroke. The 
question has been now very, thoroughly examined, 
and the evidence for ‘“‘ who” is justly regarded by 
biblical scholars as overwhelming. The only ancient 
authority that has not ‘‘ who,” has still the relative 
pronoun,- but in the neuter gender, ‘‘ which,” to 
agree with ‘‘ mystery.” Of course, the person spoken 
of is Christ ; and the testimony to His divinity is just 
as express and clear, whichever word be read. 

In chap. iv. 6, all the earliest MSS. have ‘“ Christ 
Jesus.” In ver. 10, instead of~‘‘ suffer reproach,” 
many of our earliest MSS. have “strive.” In ver. 
13, omit “‘ in spirit.” 

In chap. v.: 9, omit ‘‘ good and.” In ver. 16, the 
word ‘‘man or” are omitted by most of the ancient 
MSS., but contained in others, and in the most 
ancient version. The safest plan is to bracket them, 
as of uncertain authority. In ver. 20, ‘some of our 
ancient MSS. have, ‘‘ But them that sin.” In ver. 
21, read ‘‘ Christ Jesus.” ‘ 

In chap. vi. 5, for ‘‘ perverse disputing,” read ‘ in- 











cessant quarrelling.” At the end of the verse tho 
words ‘‘ from such withdraw thyself” should be omitted, 
with all the oldest MSS. Im ver. 7, for ‘‘ and i is 
certain we can,” read, with the two most ancient 
MSS., ‘because neither can we.” ‘The meaning 
is somewhat difficult, and that appears to have occa- 
sioned the alteration. In ver. 17, omit “the living.” 
In ver. 19, for ‘eternal life,” read ‘‘the true life,” 
At the end, omit ‘* Amen.” * 

The principal errors of defective rendering appear to 
be the following :— 

In ch. i. 1, for ‘‘ dy,” substitute ‘‘ according to,” 
In ver. 2, for ‘‘ my own son,” ‘my true child;” and 
for ‘“‘ God our Father,” ‘‘ God the Father.” In ver. 3, 
for ‘‘ that they teach no other doctrine,” ‘not to be 
teachers of strange things.” At the end of ver. 4, 
‘so do” is a mere insertion of the translators—the 
sense in the original is broken off. In ver. 9, ‘‘ Know- 
ing this” is ambiguous. It really refers to the user 
of the law: but it looks as if it referred to ‘‘ we.” 
Better write, “if a man use it lawfully, and be aware 
of this.” In ver. 9, ‘‘ murderers” (twice) should be 
‘‘smiters.” In yer. 10, ‘‘menstealers” should be 
‘‘slavedealers;” and ‘‘ sownd doctrine” should be 
‘the sound doctrine.” In ver. 11, ‘ the glorious 
Gospel”? should be ‘‘the Gospel of the glory.” In 
ver. 13, for ‘‘ injurious,” ‘‘an insulter.” In ver. 14, 
‘all long-suffering” should be ‘‘the whole of His 
long-suffering.” In ver. 17, ‘‘ Now” should be 
‘But; ’” and “the King eternal” should be “ the 
King of the ‘ages.” In ver. 18, for ‘‘ son Timothy,” 
“my child Timothy.” ‘The prophecies which went 
before on thee” is, to say the least,-clumsy. Better, 
‘the former prophecies concerning thee.” For “a 
good,” ‘the good.” In ver. 20, for “‘ may learn,” 
‘‘may be taught by chastisement.” 

In ch. ii. 1, “first of all” should be joined with 
‘*T exhort:” ‘‘I exhort thee first of all, that,” &. 
In ver. 2, for ‘“honesty,” ‘‘ gravity.’ In ver. 3, for 
‘God our Saviour,” ‘our Saviour, even God.” In 
ver. 4, for ‘‘knowledge,” ‘certain knowledge.” In 
ver. 5, for ‘‘ the man Christ Jesus,” a more accurate 
rendering would be, ‘‘ Christ. Jesus, himself man.” 
In ver. 7, for “‘ was ordained,” ‘‘ was appointed :” and 
for ‘a preacher,” ‘an herald.” In ver. 8, ‘“‘men” 
implies the male sex, as distinguished from * women,” 
further on. No English reader would suspect this. 
Render therefore ‘‘ the men,” and lay the emphasis on 
‘“‘men” in reading. In ver. 9, ‘‘ shame/acedness” is 
a modern corruption and blunder of printers of .our 
Bible. ‘‘Shamefast”’ was an adjective like “‘ stedfast,” 
meaning ‘‘ modest :” and the sdbstantive is ‘‘ shame- 
fastness,” not ‘‘shamefacedness ;”’ and so stood, before 
our wiseacres altered it. In ver. 14, for ™ was in the 
transgression,” ‘‘hath become a transgressor.” In 
ver. 15, for ‘in childbearing,” ‘through her child- 
bearing ;” i.¢., shall be kept safe through her child- 
bearing. The notion that this means shall be saved 
‘through THE CHILD-BEARING,” i.¢., thr6ugh the 
incarnation of our Lord, though supported by great 
names, does not appear to me to be tenable. 
** sobriety,” ‘sobermindedness.” i 

In chap. iii. 1 and following, we may perhaps retain 





*In my “New Testament for English Readers,” the clause “Grace | 


be with thee,” has beeninadvertently printed twice over in the text. 
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| the word ‘‘ bishop,” if it be clearly understood that | future of the verb ‘ marry;’ 
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? whereas the original 


the office here mentioned was really nothing incom-|is ‘‘they desire to marry,’—their thoughts and 
mon with our ‘‘ bishopricks.” These ‘‘ bishops” were | wishes become unsettled, and are fixed on another 
simply presbyters. See Titus i. 5, 7. In ver. 2,| marriage. In our version, it is the act of marrying 
“sober-minded” is better than ‘‘sober :” itisa quality | which brings the judgment: an entire perversion of the 
of mind, not a habit of life, that is meant. In ver. 6, | Apostle’s meaning, which is, that it is brought on by 
for “‘ condemnation,” render ‘‘judgment.” In ver. 7, | the roving and faithless state of mind. For ‘ having 
for ‘‘ reproach,” render ‘‘the reproach.” In ver. 10, | damnation,” “haying a judgment;” and for “have 
begin, ‘‘and moreover let . .”; and for ‘‘being found | cast off,” ‘“‘made void.” In ver. 14, “the younger 
blameless,” ‘‘if they be not under reproach.” In | women” is altogether beside the purpose, and, it is to 
yer. 11, for ‘‘ their wives,” substitute ‘‘ the women.” | be feared, has been so rendered in bad faith, in order 
It is not at all likely that the wives of the deacons are | to cast a slur on second marriages. The Apostle has 
meant, as it would thus be very strange to go back | been treating of widows, and this is said of widows, 
in to the deacons in the next verse ; the deaconesses | and not of women in general—a saying which, how- 
are intended,—those women who served the office of | ever it might express his mind, would here be irre- 
deacon. In ver. 13, ‘‘ purchase to themselves a good | leyant. It ought to stand, ‘‘the younger widows,” 
degree” now bears a meaning quite irrelevant. | or even, literally, ‘‘the younger ones.” In ver. 16, 
Substitute, ‘‘ obtain for themselves a good standing- | ‘Jet them relieve them” is ambiguous. It should be 
place,” or ‘‘ position,” if you will. In ver. 14, for | ‘‘let such person relieve them.” In ver. 17 and 19, 
“hoping,” ‘‘though I hope;” ‘‘ hoping” gives the | ‘‘ elders” would perhaps be better expressed ‘‘ pres- 
contrary meaning to that intended. In ver. 16, ‘‘into | byters,” as it is of church officers that he is here 
glory,” should be ‘in glory.” | writing. In ver. 18, “the ow that treadeth out” gives 
In chap. iv. 1, ‘‘ Now,” should be ‘‘ Howbeit,” in- | a wrong meaning. It should be “‘ an ox while he is 
troducing a contrast from all these glories just de- | treading out.” For ‘‘ reward” should stand “ hire,” 
scribed. ‘* Doctrines of devils” might perhaps be | as in Luke x. 7, where the words are the same. In 
more clearly expressed, ‘‘ teachings of demons.” In | ver. 25, ‘‘ they” ought to ‘be ‘‘those:” it is not the 
yer. 3, ‘‘ speaking lies in hypocrisy,” should be, ‘‘in | persons, but the works, that ismeant. 
the hypocrisy of speakers of lios.” The latter part of| In ch. vi. 1, .as so often, “‘senvants” should be 
ver. 6 should run thus: “ training thyself in the | ‘‘ boidmen,” and the sentence should run, ‘‘ Let as 
words of the faith, and of the good doctrine, whose | many as are bonémen under the ydike.” A portion of 
course thou hast followed.” In ver. 8, instead of | ver. 2 yields mo sense, besides ‘beimg an impossible 
“profiteth little,” ‘* profiteth for a little,” i.e. is of some rendering of the original, and violating the simplest 
use. The Authorized Version, gives a sense implying | rules of grammar. Instead of “but rather do them 
the contrary: ‘‘projiteth little,” meaning, ‘‘is of no | service, because they are faithful and beloved, partakers 
(or hardly any) use.” In ver. 10, for ‘trust in,” | of the benefit,” should stand ‘‘but serve them all the 
“have set our hope on.” In ver 12, for ‘‘ be thine,” | more, because they who receive the benefit (of that 
“become.” In ver. 13, ‘to the reading, to the ex- | additional service) are faithful and beloved” (are their 
hortation, to the doctrife.” In ver. 15, ‘‘make these | fellow Christians). In ver. 4, ** gain is godliness,” which, 
things thy care; in these things be employed.” |as it stands, is without meaning, should be, ‘ god- 
In ch. v. 1, ‘‘ entpeat”? should be ‘‘ exhort.” In liness is gain,” or, ‘“‘a gainful trade”—i.e., that their 
yer. 8, ‘‘ Honour”’ had better be ‘‘ Take into consider- | Christian profession is to be made a means of worldly 
ation: ” honour, by placing them on the Church’s roll | enrichment. In ver. 8, for ‘‘ let us be therewith con- 
as fit objects for charitable maintenance. ‘‘ Nephews” | tent,” ‘‘ we shall be sufficiently provided.” In ver. 12, 
should be ‘‘grandchildren.” It perhaps had that | ‘‘of faith” should be ‘‘of the faith;” and “ art also 
mganing in King James’s days, but has not now. | called,” ‘wast called;” and “hast professed a good 
«“ At home” should be “ to their own family,” Thus | profession,” ‘ didst confess the good confession.” In 
would be avoided the stupid mistake of taking this, | ver. 13,,‘‘ quicheneth alll things” would be more plainly 
“let them learn to show picty at home,” as a text for a | expressed, ‘‘ endueth all things with life ;” ‘‘ witnessed 
sermon on ‘family religion,” with which it has | a good confession” should be *‘ testified the good con- 
nothing to do: “piety” meaning, of course, /ilial| fession.” In ver. 16, ** whom no man hath seen” should 
affection. In ver. 5, for ‘‘trusteth in,” ‘‘hath set her | be ‘‘ whom never man saw.” In yer. 17, ‘‘ uncertain 
hope toward;” and ‘‘supplications and prayers” | riches” should’ be “the uncertainty of riches.” In 
should be, ‘‘ her shpplications and her prayers.” In | ver. 20, for “‘ avoiding profune and vain babblings, and 
ver. 8, ‘“‘an infidel” would be better expressed, ‘‘an | oppositions of science falsely so called,” should stand 
unbeliever.” The word infidel now carries a different | ‘‘ turning away from the profane babblings and oppo- 
meaning from that intended. In ver. 11, our trans- | sitions of the falsely-called knowledge”—é.e. the gnosis, 





lators have thrown the meaning into confusion by the | from which the gnostics were named. In yer. 21, for . 


words “they will marry,” giving the idea of the mere “* grace,” ‘* the grace [of God].” 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN THE FOREST. 
(From the Swedish of Runeberg.) 


Drm shone the pale moon through the cloud, 








The hungry lynx howled in his cave, 
The dog’s bark in the streets was loud, 
Dark was the forest as the grave ; 





Far in the wild wood was the pilgrim’s home, 
And homeward through the wild wood must he roam. 


The Christmas Eve was cheerless, cold, 
He rushed along the snowy track, 
Home, home’s sweet visions made him bold, 
His dear ones panted for him back ; 
He begged had in the hamlet festive bread : 
Ah! he and his with bark had long been fed. 








The gloaming grimmer, darker grew ; 
Sudden a lonely child he saw, 





Who on his trembling fingers blew 

To loose the Winter's icy claw: 
The child, in the dull, ghastly, dying glare, 
Seemed turned to stone upon the desert bare. 





“O whither goest thou, poor boy ? 
Come home with me your limbs to warm!” 
He took him, with a peasant’s joy, 
To shield him from the coming storm. 
The home was gained; with grateful, gladsome 
breast, 
He showed the bread and showed the shrinking guest. 


She, the sweet solace of his days, 
Pressed warm a young babe to her heart: 


“Come near, my husband, to the blaze, 


A weary wanderer thou art ; 
And thou, alas! no less, poor boy,”’ she said ; 
And to the pleasant hearth the lad she led. 





Soon through her apt and willing hand 
Brighter and brighter burned the fire. 
She took her husband's loaves, was bland 
With gratitude, that quenched desire : 
She bare them forth, the grand repast to crown, 
With milk: who on that banquet sweet could frown ? 


From straw thin scattered on the floor 
The hungry children eager bound: 








The bread, milk, tempt them more and more. 
Her guest stirs not—in thought seems drowned. 
The mother leads him forward to the feast, 


As if by giving her delight increased. 
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To God a thankful heart all lift; 
The mother deals to all the bread. 
oift!” 


«Q blessed be the good man’s g 


Her guest with pious fervour said. 
When he his morsel took, tears filled his eve, 


Born of what hallows hospitality. 


The mother wished again to deal: 
Unbroken, undiminished lay 
The loaves :—surprise, reveal, conceal 
She could not—knew not what to say. 
The guest had changed and changed :—the more she 


«zed 


The more perplexed was she—alarmed, amazed. 


His eyes burned like a star, his brow 
Gleamed with a lustre not of carth ; 

Now spread his robes, and melted now, 
Like mists tossed by the breeze’s mirth. 

Behold his wings !—behold an angel there, 


As Heaven's self, a mystic marvel fair. 


Divinest rays streamed manifold ; 

Each heart beat fast with hope, delight. 
Oh, what a spring of joys untold 

Was that strange, unforgotten night ! 
Tow could a feast more happy, holy be ? 
Lone cot, had not an angel gladdened thee ? 


Winter on winter passed away : 
Onc Christmas Eve I thither came ; 
The cottage still defied decay. 
Facing a bounteous Christmas flame, 
The peasant’s grandson sat; grey was his hair : 
He gave with lavish hand the Christmas fare. 


It was a gay, a lightsome scene ; 
The children glowed with richest life ; 
And at the table, throned as queen, 
Was the dear mother—the dear wife. 
They God had thanked with prayer, praise: they 
felt 
As if they in his purest temple dwelt. 


A solitary taper shed 

Its light. The honoured seat was there ; 
Close to the taper, milk and bread, 

The bes!, were placed: none came to share. 
*‘ Whose is this honoured vacant seat ?” I cried. 
“’Tis the good angel’s seat,” they glad replied. 
Giuzert Tarr. 
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TRUE 
BY THE 





Ovr summer birds, the cuckoo and swallow, and 
many besides, migrate southwards, not at, but before 
the approach of winter. Ere its earliest heralds appear 
—meadowsare hoary, and hill-tops powdered with snow 


—the swallows gather from crags and house-eaves; | 


and guided through pathless skies by Him who guards 
a sparrow’s life, they wing their way to lands where 
snow never falls, nor frosts bind the streams in chains 
of ice. Not dallying with danger, nor delaying till its 
too near approach, they, if the expression might be ap- 
plied to them, take time by the forelock. Equally wise 
and provident are those insects, which, not seeking 
another country, store up honey against the rigours of 
our own; provision the garrison to be prepared for 
the siege. So soon as the swarm hiving off has taken 
possession of its new abode, they proceed to furnish it 
with range on range of storehouses; each formed of a 


WISDOM. 





EDITOR. 


| ing world, the wisdom of God seemed foolishness with 
men; and Noah’s self-denial and toil unprofitable, and 
a useless waste. But when the sea sprung with a roar 
| over its ancient boundaries, and the terrible cry arose, 
‘* The flood is come!” and the alarm spread, and pale 
with fear—their shrieks mingling with the rush of rain 
and the hoarse thunders of the rising sea—the people 
fled to the nearest heights, and crowding closer and 
closer on their lessening tops, like castaways to a 
| passing ship, stretched out their arms to the ark, as it 
floated by heedless of their cries, what then? Ah, 
then the wisdom of God seemed no longer foolishness 
with men; then, as it may be in the hour of death, 
| and shall certainly be at the day of judgment, Wis- 
| dom was justified of her children, and it was seen who 
| were wise, and who were foolish. 
| What probably happened to Noah certainly hap- 
The riot at his door is quelled; the 


aR we “= ; = SS 


beautiful and delicate material, and constructed— | pened to Lot. 
though built in darkness, and the work of a humble | sinners of Sodom, struck with sudden blindness, are 
insect—with the skill of an expert mathematician. | dispersed to grope their way homeward through the 
Not less admirable the wisdom with which, labouring | silent streets; and now the angels say to him, ‘‘ Hast 
without ceasing, they prepare for the approach of | thou any besides ?—sons-in-law and thy sons, and thy 
winter. Léng ere autumn tints the woods, in the very | daughters, and whatsoever thou hast in this city, bring 
height and heat of summer, when nature, arrayed in | them out of this place, for we will destroy this place.” 


her gayest attire, is robed in flowers, and food abounds, 
and they might pass the live-long day in a round of 
revels, they work and toil. No busier, or more instruc- 


tive sight than the door of a bee-hive—where, teach- | 
ing us not to forget the cares of the future in the | 


enjoyment of present pleasures, its tenants may be 
seen, from early morn to dewy eve, providing for a time 
when the flower's shall all be dead, and the earth, as if 
itself dead, lies cold and stiff, wrapped in a shroud of 
snow. Though in this the bees are directed by divine 
wisdom, such toils amid such a profusion of flowers and 
food would probably appear to a little child, were it to 
think of the matter, very useless; yet here, as in other 
and higher matters, experience teaches us that, to use 
words St. Paul applies to that preaching of the gospel 
which—for so the world goes round—many now, as in 
his time, affect to despise, ‘‘the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men.” 

It were well if many in the highest matters took a 
lesson from the lowest creatures. Why did the world 
before the flood perish, but just because it pronounced 
the same judgment on Noah’s conduct which a child 
would do on many of the instincts that guide the inferior 
creatures, and illustrate the wisdom of their Maker ? 
When Noah, building his ark, far remote from shore 
or any sea to float her, was raising deck on deck of 
that mighty ship, ‘‘ he was the song of drunkards,” 
and the butt of scorners; an object of pity to some, 
and a laughing-stock to others. With no strange por- 
tents, nor sign of change, either in earth or heaven, 
they drank, they danced, they married and gave in 
marriage, thinking, as many still judge of others, 
that religion had turned his brain; or that the good 
man, if not crazy, had prematurely fallen into the 
dotage of old age. So long as the sun shone by day, 
and the stars by night looked down serenely on a sleep- 


| At the news Lot starts to his feet; and leaving the 
| society of angels at the call of humanity and mercy, 
| he rushes forth into the night; reaching the home 
lof his sons-in-law he thunders at the door, and 
breaking in perhaps on happy dreams, stands like a 
frightful apparition by their side to cry, ‘‘ Up; get 
ye out of this place, for the Lord will destroy this city.” 
Like one suddenly woke at the dead of night by blows 
that shake the house, by cries of fire, or the glare and 
roar of flames, did they leap to their feet >—and as he 


would who discovers his retreat all but cut off, the | 


opportunity of escape all but lost, did they pluck the 
infant from the cradle, and calling on the rest to follow, 
fly >—their loved and living treasures saved, leaving 
allelse to burn? Not they! The Lord destroy this. 
place? Yester-even it was bathed in the light of a 
golden sunset; and now, on turning to the lattice, 
they see the heavens sparkling with a thousand 
stars. There is no sign whatever of impending evil. 
Their father-in-law has lost his senses; or, though 
| professing to have his righteous soul daily vexed with 
the sins of Sodom, he is turned jocular ; and amuses 
himself by an attempt to practise on their fears and 
credulity. 
| them undisturbed in theirs. ‘He seemed to them,” 
| says the Bible, ‘‘as one that mocked.” But not so 
| when the morning came, and the skies rained down 
| burning brimstone, and from a thousand mouths the 
ground spued out flames of fire, and they were chok- 
| ing amid sulphurous vapours, while Lot brushing the 
|dew with his feet was breasting the mountain-side 
jand breathing the morning air—ah! then once more 
| was Wisdom justified of her children, and it was seen 
| who were wise, and who were foolish. 

| ‘*The children of this world,” said our Lord, ‘‘ are 
| wise in their generation :” 


yet in religious matters | 








They bid him return to his bed, and leave | 
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| of his stern mission. 
| own firmness of purpose—for a pulpit; with speech 
| rough as the shaggy robe he wore; with the heavens, 


devil.” 
_ servant,” said Jesus, when forewarning his followers 
| to expect suffering and persecution, ‘‘is not greater 
| than his master;” and here the Master was not 
| greater than the servant. 
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their opinion is worth very little, or nothing. Re- 
ligion is a region where they see everything through 
a distorting medium; and where, affected by in- 
fiuences that obscure their minds and warp their 
judgment, they arrive at the most absurd conclu- 
sions. Look at the estimate they formed of John 
the Baptist! Leaving the dwellings of men, he 
repairs to the wilderness as best suited to the purposes 
With a rock—emblem of his 


he raised his hand and appeals to, for a canopy ; with 


| face and frame emaciated by fasting for their sins and 


prayers for their pardon, this preacher summoned the 
people to repentance; and said, boldly addressing their 
false guides and leaders, ‘‘ Ye generation of vipers, 
who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to come ?” 


| And what judgment did the world pronounce on this 


forerunner of our Lord? They said, ‘‘He hath a 


And what on our Lord himself? ‘The 


Pursuing a different 
course from John’s, distinguished from others only 
by his singular and unexampled holiness, he ate, 
and drank, and lived like other men; and they said, 
“He is wu glutton and a wine-bibber.” Nor was 
that the only false judgment of a world abundantly 
wise in its own affairs. Spending the whole day in 
preaching and miracles of divine beneficence, and 
often the whole following night, remote from the 


crowd and alone with God, praying on his. knees in | 


some sequestered grove, or on lonely hill, ‘‘ the zeal 
of God’s house,” as seers had predicted, ‘‘ did eat him 
up.” Borne away by it from all ordinary considera- 
tions—like one who, amid the roar of flames, is push- 


ing his way to save the tenants of a burning pile; 


or one who, amid the roar of breakers, is pulling a 
lifeboat to save a shipwrecked crew—Jesus hardly 
allowed himself time to eat. The circumstance is re- 
ported to his friends; and they go out to lay hold of him, 
concluding that he had lost his senses—they said, ‘‘He 
is beside himself.” Since the disciple is not above his 
master, nor the servant greater than his lord, no 
wonder that Festus considered Paul to be mad, and 
told him so ; or that people of earnest piety, whom the 
world dare not condemn as hypocrites, it should set 
down as fools. If Christ’s wisdom was esteemed folly, 
and his enthusiasm a religious madness, what have 
his zealous followers to expect ? The taper shines in 
vain to eyes that cannot see the sun; and it need not 
astonish us that a world which was blind to Christ’s 
wisdom, should be stone blind to ours! 

However, ‘‘it shall be revealed in the last time.” 
The flood proved Noah’s wisdom, and the fire Lot’s; 
and a day is coming when it shall be as plainly seen 
which among us is wisest—they who live for this 
world and its pleasures ; or they who live for the next, 
and God. Then, when the trump is sounding, and 
the dead are rising, and from their scattered tombs all 
mankind are assembled at the great assize, and our 
eyes shall look on the two grandest spectacles imagina- 
tion can conceive—a God in judgment and a world in 
flames, once more, and more palpably and publicly 











than ever, Wisdom shall be justified of her children. 
Then, those who rejected Christ, the ungodly and un- 
believing, shall be sent away into outer darkness, 
where, amid wailing, and weeping, and gnashing of 
teeth, theit worm never dieth and their fire is never 
quenched; but ‘‘ they that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 


I. 


This is not spoken of secular wisdom. 

A famous Greek, on discovering the extraordinary 
powers of the lever, was so transported with admiration 
that he exclaimed, ‘‘ Give me a fulcrum” (something 
to rest it on), ‘‘and with the lever I could move the 
world!” The Bible is destined to realise his boast. 
This, the only book that maketh wise unto salvation, 
shall yet raise our whole humanity, and move the 
world. Men have sought other means to reform and 
regenerate mankind—some from their hostility to the 
doctrines of the Christian faith, some from sheer igno- 
rance, and some from the haughty and ungodly spirit 
which inspired the question—‘‘ Are not Abana and 
Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters 
of Israel ?” 

Referring the vices and sufferings of society chiefly 
to misgovernment, some place their faith in political 
reforms and the progress of civil liberty. To these 
they trust, for introducing the reign of peace and uni- 
versal virtue. We yield to none in our love of liberty, 
personal, political, ecclesiastical; esteeming liberty a 
boon of heaven worth living, struggling, suffering, 
dying for. But the tendency of liberty, divorced from 
religion, and apart from her guiding and controlling 
influence, is to run into licentiousness; and give 
others, besides the French lady they were conducting 
to the scaffold, occasion to exclaim, ‘‘ Oh, Liberty, 
Liberty! what crimes haye been committed in thy 
name!” Liberty may give scope to regenerating in- 
fluences, but it possesses no innate regenerating power. 
It can no more reform an immoral people than an 
immoral person. Let loose from its den, the tiger is 
a tiger still; nor did any thief ever become an honest 
man by simply stepping out of jail. He does not 


, become a new, when he becomes a free, man. 


Referring crime and poverty, and a large share of the 
vices and sufferings of the world to ignorance, others 
again look to secular education as the true panacea—the 
only means of elevating the masses, and reforming our 
manners and morals, Let knowledge, they say, no 
longer confined to privileged classes, be universally 
diffused, and it will resemble the breaking out of waters 
on thirsty ground. Spread like a flood over the land, 
it will turn our wildernesses into Edens. Under its 
renewing influences the desert shall rejoice, and blos- 
som as the rose. Turn the people into philosophers; 
introduce them into the temple of science ; teach them 
how rain falls, and fire burns; how the neglect of 
cleanliness shortens life, and temperance and fresh air 
prolong it ; how, in obedience to the laws of gravita- 
tion, the earth rolls around the sun, and the moon 
around the earth; how, under the impulse of the 
heart, the tide of blood flows through our veins, and 
under the influence of celestial attractions, the tides of 
ocean flow along our shores; teach men such things, 
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and vice and crime will vanish, like dense fogs at 
sunrise. Vain expectation! By all means let know- 
ledge be increased. Religion has nothing to fear 
from any science, but science falsely so called. 
They, however, who set such store on such know- 
ledge seem .o forget, that man, fallen from his 
original state, needs his heart renewed as well as 
his head enlightened. The lamp that lights up a 
sepulchre does not purge it of its uncleanness, nor 
reanimate its mouldering skeletons. It cannot; and 
neither can knowledge, without religion and the grace 
of God, renew our hearts or reform our lives. It has 
no more power to do that than light, unaccompanied 
by heat, to set loose the waters of a frozen river, or 
melt the ice-fields of an Arctic sea! It was not of books 
of science, but of the Books of Scripture, of the know- 
ledge of salvation and a Saviour, that old prophets 
bexutifully sung—‘‘ The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them; and the desert shall re- 
joice, and blossom as the rose: it shall blossom abun- 
dantly, and rejoice even with joy and singing. Then 
the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears of 
the deaf shall be unstopped ; then shall the lame man 
leap as an hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall 
sing; for in the wilderness shall waters break out, 
and streams in the desert; and the parched ground 
shall become a pool, and the thirsty land springs of 
water.” Nor was it of secular knowledge the Bible 
says: ‘ With all thy getting, get wisdom”—valuable 
as it is, and more to be esteemed than money, or fame, 
or rank, or pleasure, or any other of the proud distinc- 
tions men eagerly pursue. Look at Satan! Though 
called, by way of bad pre-eminence, the Prince of 
Darkness, he boasts more knowledge than an Aristotle 
ora Plato, than a Bacon or a Newton, than all the 
world besides; yet with the head of an angel, he 
has the heart of a fiend. Or, look at Solomon! He 
was the wisest of men; and yct, falling into idolatry, 
and addicted to a boundless sensuality, he, this wise 
man, has left some to doubt whether he ever reached the 
heaven where she ascended of whom Cowper sung : — 
“She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit ; 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew— 

And in that Charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her title to a treasure in the skics.”’ 


Il. 


This is spoken of such as are wise to their own sal- 
vation. : 

We call the Holy Scriptures the Bible—par excellence, 
the Bible, or the Book, as if thére were no other; 
because, while older, truer, and better than any other 
book, it surpasses them all in value. The loss of this 
one book were a greater injury to the world than the 
loss of all else—this single volume weighed against 
the thousands that crowd the shelves of the costliest 
libraries, making them ‘‘ kick the beam.” Even so 
those who are wise to their own salvation are called 
the wise— they that be wise’’—as if none else had 
any claim to the title. 

Nor is that an exaggeratica of a truth, or a mis- 
application of the term. A man may be a wise mer- 
chant, and make a fortune; a wise statesman, and 





climb to the very pinnacle of power; a wise warrior, 
and hew his way to the highest honours a grateful 
country can bestow; a wise philosopher, and through 
his success in discovering the laws and revealing the 
mysteries of nature, may get his name enrolled in the 
book of Fame: but what avail these things unless a 
man’s name is written in the Book of Life? They may 
say with Haman—and with more reason than he—‘ All 
this availeth me nothing!” Take riches, for example, 
the glittering bauble which the children of this world | 
pursue. Well, then, when eyes are glazed, and 
candles burn dim, and the pulse is beating a quick | 
march to the graye, and the curtain is about to full on 
life’s last solemn act, what does it matter whether a 
man dies leaving a million, or just enough to buy a 
graye? This poor cold clay is not hurt by the mean- 
ness of a pauper’s shell; nor that gratified by the 
velvet pall, and gilded coffin, and proud escutcheon, 
and nodding hearse, and pomp of costly funeral. If 
the rich could bribe death, or better still, the porter at 
the gate of heaven ; if by diplomacy and clever policy, | 
statesmen could save their souls, as the Gibeonites did 
their lives, when, deceiving Joshua with their clouted 
shoes, and tattered clothes, and mouldy bread, they won 
exemption from the doom of Canaan for themselves, | 
and their city, and their children; if philosophers, as | 
once they hoped to do, could discover an elixir which | 
bestowed immortality on its happy owner, rendering 
him invulnerable to the stroke of death—then those | 
who prefer perishing riches to Christ’s righteousness— 
novels, plays, and other books to the Bible—a holiday 
of pleasure to a hallowed Sabbath—the fame of the 
world to the favour of God—the knowledge of science 
to the saving knowledge of the Gospel—were not the 
fools they are. Butthese cannot save us. Nothing can, 
but the blood of Jesus ; a practical knowledge of Him, 
whom to know truly is life eternal. And so I dare 
affirm that the sailor who knows everything but sea- 
manship, the farmer who knows everything but hus- 
bandry, the traveller who knows everything but his 
road, the merchant who knows everything but how to 
keep accounts and conduct his trade, is a wise man com- | 
pared with him who, were it possible, knows all things, | 
and possesses all things, but ‘‘ the one thing needful.” | 

In pleading with Israel, God—as a parent in his | 
anxiety to save a wayward, but beloved, child would— | 
lays his authority aside; and descending from his throne || 
to place himself on the same level with them, says, | 
“Come, let us reason together.” And reason is the | 
ground on which we also rest our appeals. We do not 
speak as having any personal authority—any but what | 
is derived ; the pulpit, though it rises above the pews, 
standing so only for the sake of convenience. Well, | 
then, in God’s words, and for his glory and the sake of | 
souls, ‘‘come, let us reason together.” Call you him | 
wise who has learned to keep out of poverty, but not | 
out of hell ? who is careful to preserve his body from | 
death, but not his soul from damnation ? who knows | 
many arts, but not the Divine art of holy living and 
happy dying? who has travelled many countries, yet | 
never trode the path that leads to heaven ? who, with | 
a grave yawning at his feet, and the death-bell ever 
tolling in his ear, gives his whole heart to the gains 
and gaieties of a world from which not another day, 
but another breath, may for ever part him ? 
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This is wisdom to understand these things—that 
lost, we need a Saviour; and that, destitute of any 
righteousness of our own, Jesus, with his blood to 
wash and his Spirit to sanctify us, is the very Saviour 
we need. In such circumstances, to reject Him is not 
reason, but madness. Toembrace Him as he is offered 
to all in the Gospel ; to sail while the tide is flowing ; 
to enter while the door is open; to be shut in with the 
wise virgins, and not owt with those to whose imploring 
cry, ‘‘Open, open to us!” this shall be the only an- 
swer, ‘‘ The door is shut !’—that is wisdom, and this 
its reward, ‘‘They that be wise shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament.” 


“ Behold, a stranger’s at the door! 
He gently knocks, has knocked before ; 
Has waited long, is waiting still ; 
You treat no other friend so ill. 

“ But will he prove a friend indeed ? 
He wil!—the very Friend you need ! 
The Man of Nazareth; ’tis He, 
With garments dyed at Calvary. 

“ Rise, touched with gratitude divine ; 
Turn out his enemy and thine, 
That hateful, hell-born monster, sin ; 
And let the heavenly Stranger in. 

“Tf thou art poor—and poor thou art— 
Lo, he has riches to impart ; 
Not wealth, in which mean avarice rolls, 
Oh better far! the wealth of souls. 


“ Admit Him, ere his anger burn ; 
His feet departed, ne’er return! 
Admit Him ; or the hour’s at hand, 
When at his door denied you stand.” 


Ill. 


This is spoken of such as are wise to save others. 

Some forty years ago a man lay under sentence of 
death in the jail of Edinburgh—perhaps the greatest, 
cruelest monster ever confined within its walls. Miser- 
able wretch, like the Israelites, when the waves of the 
Red Sea reared in their front, and the chariots of 
Egypt thundered in their rear, he feared to look before 
him—there stood a just God and a dark eternity; be- 
hind him—there rose the ghosts of murdered victims, 
and hideous recollections of a career almost unpa- 
ralleled in crime. Miserable wretch, he knew not 
where to turn: nor, weary flying hither and thither, 
could his soul find rest for the sole of its foot, 
but in one incident of his ill-spent life. Once ona 
time, with a cart bounding at its heels, a runaway 
horse went tearing along the streets of a country town. 


A little child, which had strayed from its mother’s | 


side, sat, all unconscious of danger, right in the fatal 
path. Too late to save, and petrified with horror, 
people looked on; when, like an arrow from the bow- 
string, a man shot across the road, and with the hot 
breath of the steed on his check, saved the child’s life 
at the peril of his own. That man was the condemned 
of the jail—Burke, the bloody and notorious murderer. 
And I remember reading in his history how fondly he 
dwelt on that one happy incident of his evil life, and 
lingered on it, and felt the recollection of it soothing, 
as the balm that drops on a bleeding wound. 

It is a grand thing to save a mortal life, but a 


grander to save an immortal soul; to bring poor sin- | 
ners to the Saviour, and pluck even one of Satan’s | 





victims from the jaws of hell—recollections these that 
shed sunbeams into the darkest dungeon, and not 
only alleviate the bitterest sorrows of earth, but inten- 
sify the joys of heaven. If we should like to smite 
the fetters from the limbs of a crouching slave, and 
see the dark man bound from the earth in exulting 
freedom, how much better than the emancipation of 
a thousand slaves, to deliver one soul from the 
bondage of Satan and the dreadful doom of sin? 
Happy the man who, amid the prayers of the crowd 
that line the shore, and strain their eyes to catch his 
boat as she rises and sinks in the swell of the sea, 
reaches the wreck, and plucks some half-drowned 
sailor from the devouring waves; but happier—oh! 
far happier—he who, under the eyes and amid the joy 
of angels, saves a poor sinner hanging by life’s brittle 
thread over the gulf of hell! To live for such a purpose 
—to win souls to Jesus Christ, to bring sinners to 
the Saviour, is a thousand times better than to live as 
wise as Solomon, or die as rich as Croesus. 

To this work-—one well worth living, toiling, waiting, 
enduring, praying for—God calls us all. Its pleasures 
and rewards do not belong exclusively to ministers of 
the Gospel. ‘‘ The Spirit and the bride say, Come. And 
let him that heareth say, Come. And let him that is 
athirst come. And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” She was invested with no holy 
orders, or filled public office, who, having found Christ 





| and drank that water beside Jacob’s well, was no sooner 
converted—had no sooner believed and, like all who 
believe, found Jesus to be precious—than she dropped 
the pitcher to turn preacher ; and sped away on flying 
feet to bring out all the town, that they also might see 
his blessed face and hear his gracious words. To 
be wise for such purposes will be the aim and endea- 
vour of every true Christian. I do not believe in the 
Christianity of him who would keep salvation to him- 
self; who makes no effort to save others—those that 
are ‘‘ready to perish.” The Christian’s is another 
spirit than hers, yon proud beauty, who regards every 
rival with a jealous eye—than that of him, a mcan, 
selfish worldling, who slaves and saves not only that he 
may be rich, but richer than all his neighbours. Graco 
expands every heart it purifies; and makes it burn with 
such love to man as well as to God, that a true Chris- 
tian—if not almost willing to be accursed that others 
may be sayed—wishes all were as holy, and pious, and 
happy, as himself. He would not shine a lonely star, 
|nor fill a solitary throne, in heaven. He is like a 
| man who— plunged into the boiling sea—has reached 
arock. He exerts himself to save others drowning at 
his feet; and, hanging on with one hand, reacheg 
down the other to pluck them from the devouring 
waves. Blessed be God, on our Rock, which is Christ, 
there is room for us, and room for others, and room 
for all. The cry rings out, ‘‘ Yet there is room!” 
And since we have not one godless acquaintance, or 
neighbour, or friend, or member of our family but 
needs to be saved, and may be saved, oh, with what 
divine wisdom, and love, and patience, should we 
labour to win them to Christ: and win for our- 
selves this starry crown—they that are wise shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament; and they 

hut turn many—may I not add any—to righteousness 
as the stars for ever and ever! 
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“We bless Thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings of this life ; but above all, for Thine inestimable love 
in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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Parr I. 
“We bless Thee for our creation.” 
Haydn's “ Creation.” 
Wuat is the first and simplest praise, 
The universal debt, 
Which yet the thoughtless heart of man 
So quickly may forget ? 
“We bless Thee for creation !” 
So taught the noble band 
Who left a sound and holy form, 
For ages yet to stand, 
Rich legacy of praise and prayer, 
Laid up through ages past, 
Strong witness for the truth of God: 
Oh, may we hold it fast ! 


** We bless Thee for creation !” 
So are we blithely taught 
By Haydn’s joyous spirit ; 
Such was the praise he brought. 
A praise all morning sunshine, 
And sparklets of the spring, 
O’er which the long life-shadows 
No chastening softness fling. 
A praise of early freshness, 
Of carol and of trill, 
Re-echoing all the music 
Of valley and of rill. 
A praise that we are sharing 
With every singing breeze, 
With nightingales and linnets, 
With waterfalls and trees ; 
With anthems of the flowers, 
Too delicate and sweet 
For all their fairy miastrelsy 
Our mortal ears to grect. 


A mighty song of blessing 
Archangels too uplift, 

For their own bright existence, 
A grand and glorious gift. 

But such their full life-chalice, 
So sparkling and so pure, 

And such their vivid sense of joy, 
Sweet, solid, and secure, 

We cannot write the harmonies 
To such a song of bliss, 

We only catch the melody, 
And sing, content with this. 


We are but little children, 
And earth a broken toy, 
We do not know the treasures 
In our Father’s house of joy. 
Thanksgivings for creation 
We ignorantly raise ; 
We know not yet the thousandth part 
Of that for which we praise. 
Yet, praise Him for creation ! 
Nor cease the happy song, 


But this our Hallelujah 
Through all our life prolong 

*T will mingle with the chorus 
Before the heavenly throne, 

Where what it truly is To BE 
Shall first be fully known. 


Parr II. 
“.... preservation, and all the blessings of this life. 
Mendelssohn's “ Elijah.” 
O Fettx! happy in thy varied store 
Of harmonies undreamt before, 
How different was the gift 
Of praise ’twas thine to pour, 
Whether in stately calm, or tempest strong and swift! 


Mark the day, 
In mourning robe of grey, 
Of shrouded mountain and of storm-swept vale, 
And purple pall spread o’er the distance pale, 
While thunderous masses wildly drift 
In lurid gloom and grandeur: then a swift 
And dazzling ray bursts through a sudden rift; 





| The dark waves glitter as the storms subside, 
| And all is light and glory at the eventide. 


O sunlight of thanksgiving! Who that knows 
Its bright forth-breaking after dreariest days, 
Would change the after-thought of woes 
For memory’s loveliest light that glows, 
If so he must forego one note of that sweet praise ? 


For not the song 
Which knows no minor cadence, sad and long; 
And not the tide 
Whose emerald and silver pride 
Was never dashed in wild and writhing fray, 
Where grim and giant rocks hurl back the spray ; 
And not the crystal atmosphere, 
That carves each outline sharp and clear 
Upon a sapphire sky : not these, not these, 
Nor aught existing but to charm and please, 
Without acknowledging life’s mystery, 
And all the mighty reign 
Of yearning and of pain 
That fills its half-read history, 
Fit music can supply 
To lift the wondering heart on high 
To that Preserving Love, which rules all change, 





And gives “all blessings of this life,” so dream-like and 80 | 


strange. 


| And his was praise 

| Deeper and truer: such as those may raise 

Who know both shade and sunlight, and whose life 
| Hath learnt victorious strife 

Of courage and of trust and hope still dear, 


With passion and with grief, with danger and with fear. 





Upriseth now a cry, 
Piaintive and piercing, to the brazen sky: 
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Help, Lord! the harvest days are gone ; 
Help, Lord! for other help is none ; 
The infant children ery for-bread. 
And no man breaketh it. The suckling’s tongue for thirst 
Now cleaveth to his mouth. Our land is cursed, 
Our wasted Zion mourns, in vain her hands are spread. 
A mother’s tale of grief, 
Of sudden blight upon the chief, 
The only flower of love that checred her widowed necd : 
O loneliest! O desolate indeed ! 
Were it not mockery to whisper here 
A word of hope and cheer ? 
A mountain brow, an awe-struck crowd, 
The prayer-sent flame, the prayer-sent cloud, 
A mighty faith, a more than kingly power, 
Changed for depression’s darkest hour, 
For one lone shadow in the desert sought, 
A fainting frame, a spirit overwrought, 
A sense of labour vain, and strength all spent for nought. 
Death hovering near, 
With visible terror-spear 
Of famine, or a murder-stainéd sword, 
A stricken land forsaken of her Lord ; 
While bowed with doubled fear, 
The faithful few appear ; 
O sorrows manifold outpoured ! 
Is blessing built upon such dark foundation ? 
And can a temple rising from such woe, 
Rising upon such mournful crypts below, 
Be filled with light and joy and sounding edcration ? 
O strange mosaic! wondrously inlaid 
Are all its depths of shade, 
With beautcous stones of promise, marbles fair 
Of trust and calm, and, flashing brightly, there 
The precious gems of praise are set, and shine 
Resplendent with a light that almost seems divine. 


Thanks be to God! 
The thirsty land He laveth, 
The perishing He saveth ; 
The floods lift up their voices, 
The answering earth rejoices. 
Thanks be to Him, and never-ending laud, 
For this new token of His boundless love, 
Who reigns in might the waterfloods above ; 
The gathering waters rush along ; 
And leaps the exultant shout, one cataract of song, 
Thanks be to God! 


Thus joyously we sing ; 

Nor is this all the praise we bring. 

We need not wait for earthquake, storm, and fire 
To lift our praises higher; 

Nor wait for heaven-dawn ere we join the hymn 
Of throne-surrounding cherubim ; 

For even on earth their anthem hath begun, 

To Him, the Mighty and the Holy One. 

We know the still small Voice in many a word 

Of guidance, and command, and promise heard ; 

And, knowing it, we bow before His feet, 

With love and awe the seraph-strain repeat, 
Holy, holy, holy! God the Lord! 

lis glory fills the earth, His name be all-adored. 


O Lord, our Lord! how excellent Thy name 
Throughout this universal frame ! 


Therefore thy children rest 
Beneath the shadow of Thy wings, 
A shelter safe and blest ; 
And tune their often tremulous strings 
Thy love to praise, Thy glory to proclaim, 
The Merciful, the Gracious One, eternally The Same. 


Part III. 





“, ... but above all for Thine inestimable love in the redemp, 


tion of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Handel’s “ Messiah.” 


| 
| 
| usu! for a master-harp is tuned again, 
| In truest unison with choirs above, 
For prelude to a loftier, sweeter strain, 
The praise of God’s inestimable love ; 
Who sent redemption to a world of woe, 
That all a Father's heart His banished ones might know. 
Hush! while on silvery wing of holiest song 
Floats forth the old, dear story of our peace, 
His coming, the Desire of ages long, 
To wear our chains and win our glad release. 
| Our wondering joy, to hear such tidings blest, 
| Is crowned with “ Come to Him, and He will give you rest.” 
| Rest, by His sorrow! Bruiséd for our sin, 
Behold the Lamb of God! His death our life. 
Now lift your heads, ye gates! He entereth in, 
Christ risen indeed, and Conqueror in the strife. 
Thanks, thanks to Him who won, and Him who gave 
Such victory of love, such triumph o’er the grave. 
| Hark! * Hallelujah!’? Oh, sublimest strain! 
Is it prophetic echo of the day 
When He, our Saviour and our King, shall reign, 
And all the earth shall own his righteous sway ? 
Lift heart and voice, and swell the mighty chords, 
While hallelujahs peal, to Him, the Lord of Lords! 


“Worthy of all adoration 
Is the Lamb that once was slain,” 
Cry, in raptured exultation, 
His redeemed from every nation ; 
Angel-myriads join the strain ; 
Sounding from their sinless strings 
Glory to the King of kings: 
Harping with their harps of gold, 
Praise which never can be told. 


Hallelujahs full and swelling 

Rise around His throne of might, 
All our highest laud excelling, 
Holy and Immortal, dwelling 

In the unapproachéd light, 
He is worthy to receive 
All that heaven and earth can give, 
Blessing, honour, glory, might, 
All are His by glorious right. 


As the sound of many waters 
Let the full Amen arise ! 
Hatiervsan! Ceasing never, 
Sounding through the great ror zvr2, 
Linking all its harmonies ; 
Through eternities of bliss, 
Lord, our rapture shall be this; 
And our endless life shall be 
} One Amen of praise to Thee. 
| Fanny R. Havercat. 
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THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 


A good report in the hamlet, or the little dorp of the gcod, is fame enough.— WHITLOCK. 


CMIAPTER VI.—MR. MARTEN PREACHES AT SOMEBODY. 


ITE next day 
we accompa- 


‘‘The landlord has always asked sixteen pounds a 


year,” replied he; ‘‘ but the cottage has this dis- 
| advantage: it is too large and expensive for the 


nied cur pas- | poorer class of tenants, and too rough for any others, 


tor to see the 
proposed Re- 
fuge, and Miss 
Herbert 
not fail to join 
us. The meet- 
ing between 
her and the 
clergyman 


was quite of | 


the civil, dis- 
tant order— 
30 much s0, 
that I won- 
dered if the 
young man’s 
exercise of 


his ministerial | 


ef functions had 
[yS A, ever extended 

cae . ; to a visit at 
the Great Farm. I expected that he and Ruth would 
lead the way, and leave the young lady in my charge, 


but as Miss Herbert attached herself to my sister, 

Mr. Marten and I had no alternative but to follow. 
Our destination was a large old cottage at the 

quieter end of the row, which Upper Mallowe 


honoured as its ‘“‘ High Street.” There was a narrow 
strip of garden in front, cut in twain bra flagged 
path, leading to the door. At each side of this door 
was a wide, latticed window, and there were three 
easements on the upper story. The rector had armed 
himself with the key—a very primitive instrument— 
and in a moment we were all rambling over the place, 
opening doors, and discovering cupboards and shelves, 
and such-like appliances of domestic comfort. 

‘¢T think it will do,” said Ruth. 

«You must not say so yet, Miss Garrett,” returned 
Mr. Marten; ‘‘ for you have not seen its chief beauty.” 
And he ushered us into a long low room at the back, 
evidently an addition to the original building ; for it 
had no chambers above it. ‘‘There!” said he, ‘I 
think that will make such a capital—what shall we 
call it, ma’am ?—feeding-room—-salle d manger ?” 

“So it will,” responded Ruth: ‘the other two 
zooms can be male and female dormitories, and the 
oor above will do nicely for the housekeepers’ home.” 

‘But there are three upper rooms,” said Mr. 
Marten, mounting the stairs, and rapidly opening 
their doors. ‘See! two will suffice for the house- 
keepers, and we shall have one superfluous.” 

‘‘A great comfort for an ailing woman or a sick 
child,” I said. 

‘‘Certainly,” answered Ruth; ‘“‘and now, Mr. 
Marten, can you tell us the rent ?” 


did | 


and so he says he will part with it entirely for one 
| hundred and twenty pounds. What do you think of 
| that offer, Mr. Garrett ?” 

““T will accept it,’ I answered; ‘‘and then the 
remaining expenses will be a small salary for the 
housekeepers, who will have their rooms rent free, 
and who need not be wholly without other work, and 
| 2 little fund for meals, and general assistance for the | 
| poor wanderers.” 

«« And furniture ?”’ suggested Miss Herbert, timidly, 
| « Oh, every bit of that must be begged,” said my 
| sister. 

The Reverend Lewis Marten put on a very wry | 
face. 

‘* Come, come,” said I, ‘‘ you have made a good be- 
| ginning already, and you know I am pledged to help 
you.” 

‘‘You two look after the money,” advised Ruth. | 
*‘Do you suppose the village mothers will promise | 
you old pans, and kettles, and pillows? Leave those | 
things to us.” 

‘*T have read of a very good plan,” said that sweet | 
voice, which only spoke too seldom. ‘‘ When some | 
good German wished to furnish an orphan house, || 
he made a little blank book, and wrote on each leaf | 
such headings as ‘ bedding,’ ‘ earthenware,’ and so on. | 
Then he sent the book about, and every one wrote in 
it what they would give, and thus each might be quite 
sure they were not giving what was already had.” 

‘‘Thank you very much, Miss Herbert,” returned 
my sister: ‘‘that is a good idea. Whenever any- 
| thing like that strikes you, mind you tell us.” 

‘¢ Of course, I shall,’’ said Miss Herbert. 

*“No ‘of course’ about it,” replied Ruth; ‘‘you | 
| hesitated before you said that. And you’ll have other 
wise thoughts come; but you'll be so afraid they’re | 
foolish, that you'll let us old folks go blundering on 
without their help. Now, promise me you won't?” 

‘Tl try,” said the dear girl. 

And Ruth looked at her, and gave her head a queer 
little shake which I could not understand. 

‘‘Well, I think we are getting on very well,” re- 
marked the clergyman. ‘Tl just get my memo- 
randum-book, and take a note of our position. But, 
dear me, I have not a pencil!” 

‘Oh, I have one,” answered Miss Herbert, produc- 
ing a dainty ‘‘lady’s companion.” Its fastening was 
a little intricate, and she drew off her gloves to undo 
it. In the course of this action, I saw something I 
had not noticed before. On the ‘‘ engaged” finger she 
wore a broad, richly-chased gold ring—one of the 
kind known as “ guards.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Marten, accepting the 
proffered pencil. ‘‘Now, ‘Edward Garrett, Tisq., 
| £120’—that looks handsome! Then, ‘Miss Ruth 
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Garrett’—what did I understand?” and he glanced 
archly at my sister. 

“You did not understand anything,” Ruth re- 
torted. ‘I’ve got very little, and I mean to keep it to 
fill up odd corners where Edward’s grand subscription 
won't 

“Well, I’ve written your name,” returned Mr. 
Marten, “‘ and I shall let it stay. Then there’s the two 
old ladies to whom I named the Refuge—Mrs. Withers, 
one pound one; and Miss Tabitha Vix, five shillings 
—that’s all for the present. Total, one hundred and 
twenty-one pounds six shillings, and an unknown 
blank, you see, Miss Garrett.” 

“Uncle says he will give five pounds,” whispered 
Agnes Herbert. | 





” 


‘“‘Oh, come! this is famous!” said tho rector, 
resuming his notes; ‘and may I put down anything 
from you?” 

‘* Half-a-crown, if it’s worth while,” she said, 
softly; ‘‘and one shilling from Sarah—that’s our 
servant, Sarah Irons, you know. Perhaps we may 
get something better out of the lumber-room. Uncle 
lets us give away anything we find there; but I 
haven’t looked over it for a long time.” 

‘‘ The first thing we have to do,” said Ruth, as we 
left the house, ‘‘ is to get a good housekeeper, and then 
wecan say, ‘ Gifts thankfully received at the Refuge.’ ” 

‘* And who is to hire this housekeeper?” asked Mr. 


| Marten. 


‘‘T will, please,” responded Ruth. ‘If you like, 
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“ And Mr. Marten ushered us into a long low room at the back.” 


you may set that down as my subscription. 
prove worth more than Edward’s.” 

Both the clergyman and Miss Herbert resisted our 
pressing invitation to lunch. So we returned home 
alone, and Alice admitted us—red-eyed, but smiling, 
after the parting from her brother. 

In the course of the day Ruth paid another visit to 
the Refuge. She and Alice went there in the twilight, 
and stayed some time. I half guessed the mischief 
they were plotting, and I was not mistaken. Alice 
and her grandfather were appointed hostess and host 
at the Refuge 

“* Tt will be so nice to tell in my first letter to Ewen!” 
said Alice, 


It may 





Now you may be sure the opening of this Refuge 
made quite a commotion in our sleepy village of Upper 
Mallowe,—more sensation even than the sudden cur- 
tailment of chanting in St. Cross. The two events 
happened simultaneously, Before gossip could circu- 
late any particulars about the new “charity,” it was 
announced that the Reverend Lewis Marten was to 
preach a sermon thereon. Out of curiosity, some of 
the people who usually walked to the Ritualistic 
church at Hopleigh, turned their steps to St. Cross. 
Also, out of curiosity, some of the old farmers laid 
down the local paper, and went to hear the local dis- 
course. They found the creaking doors set wide open 
to receive them, and the berea aved pew-opener’s temper 
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was all the sweeter for being spared the trial of the 
singing-boys in the vestry. The lads, themselves, 
conspicuous by their absence in an official capacity, 
occupied seats about the church, either under the 
surveillance of their parents, or steadied by the charge 
of junior relatives. 

The service began. Neither Mr. Marten nor I had 
exchanged a word on the subject beyond what I 
have related. He read the sentences and exhortation 
in his usual clear ringing tone, and there followed a 
brief expectant silence. Then he lifted up his voice 
without the intonation with which he was wont to 
accompany the chanting. The scattered choir boys, 
previously instructed, were the first to join, but by the 
third or fourth petition of our glorious old confession 
the whole congregation responded. The farmers 
looked approvingly at each other, and I think the 
Ritualistic strangers were too surprised to be dis- 
pleased. The same reform went on throughout the 
service, and the old people, too blind to read, had the 
full benefit of those beautiful reassuring psalms, which 
so marvellously suit every circumstance and expe- 
rience. 

It was the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, and 
the rector took his text from the Gospel for the day. 
‘*Shouldest not thou have had compassion on thy 
fellow-servant, eyen as I had pity on thee?” His 
heart was warm with the subject: and his words were 
eloquent in proportion. As usual, he dwelt strongly 
on the spiritual wickedness of the world, but only to 
show the depth of misery from which Christ had 
saved it. And his closing remarks struck me so 


much, that I can recall them almost word for 


word :— 

‘Christ has forgiven us the ten thousand talents, 
that dreadful debt which Adam contracted, and which 
descends to us with accumulating interest. The 
greatest saint and the greatest sinner are both in- 
cluded in the bond which His mercy remits. 

‘* Yet people rarely realise this brotherhood in evil 
and misery, this participation in proffered forgiveness. 
God draws no distinction between sin and crime. The 
world does. It must. But do not let us say this is 
because crime injures society, while sin may be left 
to God, as a matter wholly between Him and the 
sinner. Crime grows from sin, as the tree springs 
from its root. Law only punishes crime, simply 
because sin is too subtle for it. Why, brethren, the 
sins that really injure society, and from which issue 
the crimes which fill our prisons and reformatories, 
are sins to which none of us could truly plead ‘ Not 
guilty.’ First and foremost is the little seed of self 
sprouting into wilfulness, and sloth, andapathy. Who 
has never preferred his own weal to another’s, never 
driven his own will over another’s comfort, never held 
back his hand when he should have stretched it out, 
or kept silence when he ought to have spoken? If 
these questions were pressed upon us, who would not 
be convicted by his own conscience ? 

‘* Justice can punish the murderer or the thief, but 
human justice cannot reach the influences which may 
have raised his hand against his fellows. Do not 
suppose these influences excuse his crime. No one 
need be a victim to circumstance. Circumstance is only 
given us to conquer. But neither does circumstance 











excuse the man from whom proceeded the evil in- 
fluence. Ah, my brethren, when the shadow of a 
great crime darkens the length and breadth of the 
land, who of uscan safely say, ‘I have had no share in 
this?’ A mere want of punctuality or promptitude, 
by souring tempers, and embittering hearts, may be the 
first step on the dark road which ends with a gallows! 
The devil takes care that sin shall be a maze, wherein 
nobody knows where each path may lead. 

‘*But you will answer, ‘Christ cameto deliver us from 
sin.’ Truly He came to redeem us from its bondage, 
He came to show us what we were in Eden, and what 
we may be again in Paradise. He came to throw the 
mantle of His own spotless righteousness over the 
ragged holiness which clothes the purest earthly saint. 
He came to hold up before us that perfect humanity 
which fell in fragments round the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. Yes, my brethren, He came 
to do all this, and what is the result ? Those, whom He 
draws closest to Himself—those, whose purblind souls 
are so anointed with the balm of His forgiveness, that 
henceforth they can see clearly—those are the very 
ones who cry with St. Paul, ‘The good that I would,I | 
do not: but the evil which I would not, that I do.’ 
Such walk in humility and gentleness, ever watch- 
ful lest some unwary stumble of theirs crush a soul 
‘for whom Christ died,’ ever praying, ‘Lord, pardon || 
us for the sins which we mistake for virtues!’ 

“‘ Yes, Christ Himself tells us that ‘it must needs | 
be that offences come.’ The world is God’s work, but 
Satan’s tangle is in it. Byery one of us—you and! | 
—have done our little share to perpetuate that tangle. | 
And so long as we carry about our mortality, the devil 
will sometimes catch our fingers, and set them at the 
old mischievous work. But in the meantime we must 
put our hands to labour on God’s side. There is 
always a task ready for us. Wherever we see pain, 
or sorrow, or poverty, or death, let us remember we 
confront suffering born of sin, owr sin. 

““My brethren, I am about to suggest a solemn 
thought. It has been said of some holy men, that 
they never knew how much good they did. It may 
be truly said of all of us, that we know not what evil | 
we have caused. You, the regular worshipper and | 
communicant, some permanent inconsistency in your | 
life may have given a forgotten acquaintance a last- 
ing prejudice against religion. You, parents, bewail- 
ing rebellious children, perhaps you ‘ provoked’ them 
to wrath and sin. You, neglected wives, by your own 
peevishness and self-consideration may have alienated 
the love which you should have held next to God’s. 
I, myself, lamenting over the empty seats I.too often 
see in this temple, may have driven my flock away by 
my own coldness and apathy! And alas! alas! my 
brethren, the evil our own hands have done, our own 
hands cannot always undo. Those whom we injure, 
die or go beyond our influence. There are words and 
deeds which we cannot recollect without remorse, yet 
which can never be cancelled. Then, as we pray that 
other hands may efface our wrong-doing, let us re- 


member that some may be so praying on behalf of || 


one whom we can succour, either in mind or body. 
How happy we should be to hear that God had per- 
mitted a good man to destroy our evil work! So, let 
us be up and doing, that in our turn, with God's 
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blessing, we may confer that happiness on others. 
Let it no more be said that the homeless, the erring, 
or the miserable, pass among us unsheltered, uncoun- 
selled, and uncheered. Christmas again draws near— 
to some of us it will be brighter than ever before ; to 
others its earthly brightness may be departed. But 
the gayest, as well as the poorest. and the saddest, 
and the utterly bereaved, will be none the worse for 
winning ‘the blessing of those that were ready to 
perish.’ ” 

Mr. Marten spoke so earnestly and pointedly, that 
the interest of the most sluggish was aroused, and the 
church was solemn with the breathless silence of rapt 
attention. There was but one interruption. When 
the rector’s warning touched on family miseries, 
Mr. Herbert suddenly rose, left his seat, and walked 
down the aisle. At the font, however, he paused, 
passed his hand reflectively over his whiskers, and 
returned to his pew. But immediately after the final 
benediction, and before any one had risen from prayer, 
he and his niece both left the building. 

There was a collection made at the door, and when 
we passed out, the ‘‘ plates” seemed in a tolerably 
prosperous condition. The rough church-path was 
not so clear as on my first visit to St. Cross, for neigh- 
bours were lingering to greet other neighbours whom 
they had not seen there for along time. As we went 
through the crowd I heard many remarks such as 
these :— ° 

'« Parson gave us a moighty fine sermon. He seems 
quite awaukened up.” 

“Ay, you may say that! 
meant it.” 

** A’most as if he wor preachin’ to some ’un there, 
and knew ezactly what they wanted.” 

‘* Perhaps he wor’.” 

Next day when Mr. Marten came to confess his 
mistake, and to own that the people of Upper 
Mallowe had proved liberal beyond his hopes, I told 
him this. He smiled at the rough criticism, but his 
reply was— : 

‘They were right. I was preaching at some one,— 
at myself. All the time I bore in mind my miserable 
blunder with that poor fellow, Ewen.” 

‘** Ah, you had a visit from him before he left for 
London,” said Ruth. < 

‘*So I had,” he answered. 

** And what did you say ?” inquired my sister. 

‘* We each begged the other’s pardon,” returned the 
rector, ‘‘and I think he’ll count me among the friends 
he has left at Upper Mallowe,—or at least not among 
the enemies. He is not at all an ordinary chip of 
humanity. You did a great work in saving him, Mr. 
Garrett.” 

** Edward just did a common Christian duty,” said 
Ruth ; “if God bless it, to Him be all the glory!” 

**And you think the people felt my sermon last 
Sunday?” queried Mr. Marten, presently. 

‘Yes, just because your heart was in every word,” 
I answered. 

“TI feared I was, as usual, too gloomy and severe,” 
he remarked. 

““No, no,” said I; “‘ you own you were preaching 
at yourself,—therefore you loved the sinner, understood 
his errors, and felt a human pity for his remorse. 


He spoke as if he 














Now, you must ask God to enlarge your sympathies 
till you can do the same in every case, and then your 
severity will be only truthful love.” 

‘‘ And if your preaching suits your own heart, it 
will certainly suit somebody else,” added Ruth. 


CHAPTER VII.—GEORGE WILMOT FROM LONDON. 


AnD thus Christmas drew near. By that time the 
Refuge was fairly established, Miss Herbert’s ‘‘ Con- 
tribution Book” having ‘secured sundry very useful 
gifts, which went far to spare our little cash account, 
and Mr. M‘Callum and Alice were settled in their new 
abode—both made exceedingly happy by punctual 
and comfortable letters from Ewen. And so Ruthand 
I jogged on in our quiet way. 

But we saw very little of Agnes. She helped my 
sister in all the Refuge arrangements, yet we could 
not allure her to our house for a leisurely visit, nor 
even detain her for such when she made a call. She 
was always quite anxious to return home, as if it 
were some post of imperative duty, from which ab- 
sence was absolutely desertion. 

‘‘How shall we keep Christmas, Ruth?” I asked 
one evening in December. 

“Just like a Thanksgiving Sunday, I suppose,” 


said she. ‘‘There are no children coming home for 
the holidays.” 

Now, of course I knew that. But Ruth will say 
things. 


‘* Christmas is a birthday feast,’ I remarked, *‘ and 
so it should be kept.” 

** Ah, but birthdays are drear times,” she answered, 
‘* when there’s no one to stoop over us and give usa 
kiss and a keepsake.” 

‘*T suppose that is why old people leave off keeping 
them,” Isaid. ‘I think they are wrong; let them 
rather give kisses and keepsakes on the dear date when 
they used to receive them. So with Christmas. Ah, 
Ruth, you were mistaken when you said we had no 
child to gladden us at this season. Is there not a Babe 
in a manger at Bethlehem which is owrs for ever ?” 

Ruth did not reply. She never replies to such re- 
marks. I believe she thinks the more for her silence, 
for by-and-by she said— 

“Then what should you like to do on Christmas 
Day ?” 

aI want to give as many little bits of pleasure as 
I can,” I replied; ‘such little bits of pleasure as 
made me happy when I was a boy, Ruth.” 

‘‘ Ah, you were easy to please, Edward,” said she ; 
‘and a very good thing, too!” 

“Any one who can be pleased at all is as pleased 
with little as with much,” I replied. ‘A Christmas 
card gives as much delight as a Christmas-box. A 
child is as charmed with the discovery of a blackberry 
bush, as is a miner with his nugget. And perhaps 
the one ‘find’ is as valuable as the other.” 

‘To the child, may be; but not to the man,” re- 
torted Ruth. ‘‘ Recollect, grown-up people have no 
leisure to go blackberry-hunting unless they’ve first 
got a nugget of their own, or are degraded enough to 
live on other people. Don’t you pretend to under- 
value money, Edward. It’s God’s gift as much as 
anything else. Itdepends on us whetherit be a bless- 
ing or a curse.” 
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‘«That is how you always pull me up when I grow 
poetical,” I said, smiling. 

‘Talking rubbish is not poetical,” she answered. 
‘‘Sham sentiment is too often mistaken for poetry, 
and when people find common-life tears off such rags 
as she goes along, they foolishly fancy they are too 
fine for every-day wear, and so put aside the tinsel for 
best occasions. Now real poetry is just naked 
truth.” 

‘*You are far too clever to argue with, Ruth,” 
said I. 

‘* Ah, you see I kept a circulating library, and the 
best books were always at home,” she remarked, 
drily. 

Presently, being really willing to fall in with my 
humble plans, she observed— 

‘But a little consideration makes money go very 
far in giving pleasure. It prevents you sending coals 
to a widow at Newcastle, or presenting a farmer with 
a turkey, or a schoolboy with Euclid, or a blind man 
with a tract.” 

‘That is to the point, Ruth,” I said; ‘ now I just 
want to give a little bit of genuine delight to every 
one I know. I wish you had second sight, and could 
reveal the secret desire of each friend and neighbour.” 

‘*Then you would find out you could satisfy none,” 
she returned. ‘‘ Do you think folks are so shallow 


as to long for aught you could send as a Christmas 
gift?” 

‘‘No,” T answered; ‘‘but everyone has some dear 
little wish, whose gratification makes the great want 
easier to bear.” 

‘** You are right there,’ 


> responded my sister. “If 


you cannot give a man dinner, you may give him a 
biscuit for lunch.” 

‘* We must send some pretty surprise to every house 
which has young folks,” I said. 

‘And we must not let them find out where it 
comes from,” added Ruth. ‘‘ Nobody will set greater 
value on anything because sent by you or me, Edward. 
If they cannot guess the giver, it will make them feel 
kindly towards all their friends.” 

‘But yet we cannot tell what will please each 
child,” I remarked. 

‘* A book or a picture with a little innocent mystery 
about it will satisfy all the young people,” answered 
Ruth. ‘It will be harder to hit the fancy of the elder 
ones.” 

‘* The elder ones will be pleased in the young ones’ 
pleasure,” I said; ‘‘and as I find there will be cheap 
railway excursions to and from London at Christmas- 
time, I shall buy a return-ticket and send it to Ewen, 
and his arrival on Christmas morning shall be my 
gift to that family.” 

‘Bravo, Edward,” exclaimed my sister; ‘that is 
just the right thing. You are cleverer than I am, in 
your own way.” 

‘*Only you think it a small sort of way,” I said, 
laughing. 

‘*As you know my thoughts, I'll not contradict 
you,” said she. ‘And what shall we do for Mr. 
Marten ?” 

‘¢ Ask him to dinner ?”’ I queried. 

Ruth shook her head. ‘‘ Very likely he would have 
somewhere better to go,” she said, ‘‘ though he might 





come, thinking to please us; while, for my own 
part, I'd rather have only ghosts at ‘the Christmas- 
table.” 

«And yet you have never known the bitter changes 
which some know,” I remarked; ‘‘ you can only miss 
our father and our mother, and they were spared till 
their time was fully ripe.” 

‘‘T know the changes in myself,” Ruth answered, 
‘It?s my own ghost that comes to sce me on feast- 
days.” 

‘But you would not object to any guest who had 
nowhere else to go?” I asked. 

“* Certainly not,” she said ; ‘‘ such a presence would 
lay the ghost. Not that I wish it laid. I like to see 
what a fool I was once. I only wish I could be such 
a fool now!” 

‘Age is higher and happier than youth,” I re- 
marked, harping on my pet theory. 

‘‘T know it,” she answered; ‘‘ but yet some folks 
like climbing mountains better than sitting at rest. 
You must not judge everyone by yourself, Edward.” 

‘‘T wish I could guess what would please Agnes 
Herbert,” I said, presently. 

“‘Tf we only knew what ailed the girl!” observed 
Ruth. 

We little dreamed who was then walking across our 
garden. We heard the back door slammed, and in a 
moment Phillis appeared in the parlour, announcing 
that a gentleman had brought a little ragged boy to 
our gate, and had bidden him ask for Mr. Garrett. 

‘‘Ts the gentleman in the kitchen? Who is he?” 
asked Ruth, rising, in astonishment. 

‘¢Please, ma’am, I could not see him out in the 
dark,” answered the sapient Phillis, ‘‘and he wouldn’t 
wait ; but says he to the boy, when I opened the gate, 
‘You're all right now,’ says he. And, please, sir, the 
boy seems stupified-like.” 

‘‘Tt’s only some stranger who has heard of us in 
connection with the Refuge,” said I. ‘‘Is the lad in 
the kitchen, Phillis?” 

‘‘T’ve kept him out in the passage,” replied Phillis; 
‘for it’s a bad night, and he’s awful muddy, and 
would muck the kitchen-floor, if you please, sir.” 

‘*No, I’m not pleased, Phillis,’ I answered. ‘If 
cleanliness is to follow godliness, then kindliness must 
keep between.” 

‘‘Ask the boy to the fire directly,” said practical 
Ruth; ‘‘ at the same time let him rub his feet well upon 
the mat.” 

‘« This is a queer adventure,” I commented, as the 
girl obediently departed, and we prepared to follow. 

“‘T daresay it will put your Christmas cards and 
keepsakes right out of your head,” said Ruth. 

‘““A very good suggestion,” I retorted. ‘ Your 
doubt will help me to remember them, my sister.” 

We found the boy seated by the kitchen-hearth, 
with his dirty feet tucked up on the rung of the 
Windsor chair, perhaps by Phillis’ directions. He 
seemed a coarse, vulgar, neglected lad, and he gave 
an introductory snivel when he saw us. Of course he 
was a scrap of God’s writing, but the divine charac- 
ters were sadly blurred. 

“Do you want to:speak with me—Mr. Garrett?” 
I asked, taking a seat opposite him. 

‘The gen’leman said so,”’ he answered. 
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‘«* What have you to say ?” {i inquired. The boy shook his head: ‘*He’s not been nigh us 

‘IT dunno,” he replied, hopelessly, whirling his sin’ I wor a babby,” he said. 
thick, dirty hands ; ‘‘only the gen’leman said, ‘Then,! ‘‘ What was this gentleman like?” queried my sus- 
you're all right now.’ ” | picious sister. 

We had heard as much from Phillis. | Tall,” answered the boy, ‘“‘and he had on a 

«‘ Who was the gentleman ?” I questioned. | cloak.” 

‘*T dunno,” replied the boy. | Was he young or old?” asked Ruth. 

‘‘What were you doing when he spoke to you?” | ‘*I dunno, ma’am,” staring as if the answer was 
asked Ruth. Her clear, quick tones penetrated his | quite beyond his powers. It was the first time he 
thick skull deeper than mine. I fancy they had a} gave my sister a respectful title. I believe he thought 
magisterial echo, for he instantly thrust his red fore- | her question showed a high opinion of his faculties, 
finger into his bleared eye, and jerked out, whiningly, | and so honoured her accordingly. 

“JT warn’t a-doing of no harm. I only arst him fora} ‘Was he as old as your mother, do you think?” 
penny.” pursued Ruth, after a moment’s reflection. 

‘*You’re a stranger here,” remarked Ruth, in the ‘* Qh, no,” said the boy, grinning at the idea, *‘ she 
same sharp voice, which seemed to keep his mind was quite an old woman—she allays said so!” 
awake; ‘‘ where do you come from ?” ‘* What was her age?” inquired Ruth, trying to get 

“T comed from Lunnon—TI tramped it,” he an- | at the truth by a side-path. 
swered; ‘‘ mother only died this day was a week.” ‘« Thirty-three,” replied the lad succinctly. 

He did not look so vulgar and coarse when oneheard; Ruth glanced at me with elevated eyebrows; this 
that history. God help the boy ! was her first experience of the statistics of a London 

“What brought you here?” asked Ruth. | street-boy. 

“ Mother said father was summat here: he’d run} ‘‘ When did you have anything to eat ?” { asked. 
away from her, years ago. Sho niver wanted to be| ‘A baker gaved me a clump o’ bread this morning, 
arter him herself, but she bid me look to him, when | it was not a right dinner, to say,” he answered; ‘ but 
she wor gone.” | coming along past the public, the hostler had a half- 

“What is his name ?” T inquired. empty pot, and he telled me I might drink it up. 

“George Wilmot,” said the lad, ‘‘and that’s mine | That was good,” he added, smacking his lips at the 
too.” recollection. 

“‘T don’t believe there’s such a name in the place,} O, thou Father of kings and beggars, which thanks- 
sir,” said Phillis, aside. giving makes the sweetest incense before thy throne, 

“You say you asked the gentleman for a penny,” | —the formal calling upon thy name of one who is dis- 
pursued Ruth; ‘‘ then what did he answer ?” contented with his venison, or the gladness of another 

‘‘ Please, he catched me by the shoulder, an’ turned | who picketh up the coarsest crumbs of Dives’ table, and 
me round, an’ stared at me for a minute or two and | thanketh Thee ignorantly, as do the beasts and birds ? 
didn’t say nothin’.” Phillis instantly brought forth a loaf and some cold 

“Not at first, perhaps,” continued Ruth, ‘‘ but} neat. I am thankful to say, she understood her master 
what did he say when he spoke ?” sufficiently to do this without asking direct permis- 

‘He said ‘God help us!’ just like mother used; | sion, 
and then he asked my name,” said the boy. | IL resolved to take the lad to the Refuge myself. The 

“And then ?” queried Ruth. | M‘Cailuis were old inhabitants, of intelligence far 

‘Then he said, ‘I haven’t anything to give you.’ | superior to Phillis, and they might know some clue 
But he kep’ hold o’ my shoulder, an’ I walked along | whereby to discover the boy’s runagate father. I had 
with him, till he says, ‘Where are you going to-|a faint idea of my own in this matter, a most un- 
night?’ And I telled him I must sleep under an ’edge | reasonable one, inasmuch as it was attached, not to 
or summat. And he says, ‘God help us!’ again; | the cognomen ‘ Wilmot,” but to the simple name 
and fell a-thinking like.” “George,” which my common sense told me might 

“What made him bring you here? belong to a dozen men in Upper Mallowe. 
sister. The lad made a considerable supper, without taking 

“Well, he says, ‘By-the-bye, thcere’s a Refuge | long in the process, and then we started off together. 
somewhere near,’ and asked if I knew what a Refuge | Ruth’s questions had given him the notion that we 
meant, and I said, ‘Didn’t I!’ An’ then he stood | took some interest in the stranger who had brought 
still, and looked about, and says, ‘I’ve never seen it, | him to us. So as we trudged along he suggested, 
and don’t know where it is, but I’ll take you to the} ‘‘Mayhap the gentleman will be about yet.” 
good people who opened it;’ and then he went on| ‘‘ Whereabouts did you meet him ?” I asked. 
muttering about devils giving kind folk a deal to ‘* Just here,” he answered. 
undo, which I couldn’t make out. He tclled me this Now at that instant we passed the Great Farm. 
was the house as we came to the gate, but says he, We were not long in reaching the Refuge, and Alice 
‘ We'll go round the other way, for I’m fittest for back- | promptly admitted us, and led us to her Little sitting 
doors now,’ and he laughed out, ‘Ha! ha! ha!’” room on the upper floor. .From Ruth’s accounts, I 

The bright fire was evidently thawing the lad’s | knew that she used this chamber as her sleeping apart- 
frozen wits, for he gave his last words in another| ment, the other being occupied by her grandfather, 
tone, in imitation of his strange guide. while the third, by Alice’s own wish, was kept for 

‘Should you know your father if you saw him?” | such extra uses as might arise from the necessities of 

the Refuge. 


inquired Ruth. 





” asked my 
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‘* Grandfather is down-stairs,” she explained: ‘‘there | Why, sir, ye’ll nae say Christ’s death hadna poo’r tc 


are two poor men here for the night, and he’s in the 
upper room, talking with them. Shall I fetch him, 
sir?” 

‘* Tf you please, Alice,” I said; ‘‘ but you may pro- 
mise that I shall not keep him long.” 

The old man soon presented himself, with that 
cheery face, which must have beamed on the poor 
refugees like a sudden sunrise after a dreary night. I 
hastened to inquire if he knew any one in the village 
called George Wilmot. 

Mr. M‘Callum shook his head. 

Alice said ‘‘ No.” 

**Do you remember such a name at any time?” I 
inquired. 

Neither of them could. So I called the boy forward, 
and made him repeat his story. 

‘*Hech, sirs! but it’s a waefu’ tale,” said the good 
old Scotchman. ‘I’m thinking the laddie had best 


bide here the nicht, and look aboot you the morn. He’ll | 


maybe hue to bide here a wee, sae ye’d best mak’ his 
bed?’ the little room, Alie. And if he gaes doon stairs, 
he'll find some warm parritch ; and the twa puir cal- 
lants below are nae sic bad company.” 

‘*He’s had some supper already,” I observed, as 


the boy seemed disposed to obey with extraordinary 


alacrity. 

“Ou, ay, sir,” replied Mr. M‘Callum; “but a 
little het parritch canna do him ony harm. Let the 
laddie gae. Ye see, sir,” he continued, when we heard 
the supper-room door close behind the boy, ‘‘ I wadna 
hint a dispareeging thing afore the bairn’s face. Let 
him think o’ his father as weel’s he can; but, verra- 
like, if he were George Wilmot when he married, he 
wasna George Wilmot after he ran awa’ The man 
that does ae base thing is fit for anither.”’ 

‘* But was it not strange about the gentleman in 
the lane ?”’ observed Alice, who was engaged at the 
cupboard, searching for blankets. 

‘*« At first, 1 wondered whether he were the father,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ His strange kindness might be the working 
of remorse.” . 

Mr. M‘Callum shook his head. 

‘* Differin’ natures hae differin’ remorses,” he re- 
marked. ‘A cauld-bluided scoondrel, wha didna ken 
gif his bairn had starved or no, would be verra unlikely 
to fash where the lad passed ae nicht. Maist like, 
sic a one would say to himself— ‘Gif the laddie’s 
used to it, the wayside’s as guid to him as my bed- 
room tome.’ That’s the way the deevil comforts his 
ain while they’re his. He doesna trouble them 
much, till God getsa grip o’ them. An’ if God had got 
a grip o’ him—bein’, as he waur, the father—I dinna 
think he’d hae left his lang-lost bairn to strangers, 
e’en to their tender mercies. Maist like, the gentle- 
man is just some puir misguided callant, wha has 
gotten the wrang bit in his mouth—else why fittest for 
back-doors, sir ?—but hasna travelled the deevil’s road 
lang eneuch to like to see ithers gangin’ the same gait. 
Sic a one feels anguishes of remorse—and that’s just 
God’s grip, sir.” 

‘* But Judas himself felt remorse,” I observed, get- 
ting into the argument. 

‘*And went and hangit himsel’,” said he; ‘‘and 








save the puir traitor? Only the misguided creature 
went and hangit himsel’.” 

And so we sat and conversed till George Wilmot 
came up from his “ parritch,” and Alice returned 
from making his bed. 

‘Now, my boy,” I began, ‘‘ what did your mother |} 
say about your futher—what did she bid you say when || 
you should see him ?” 

“She said she was afeared he’d taken her in 
mighty; but there was no telling,” replied the lad: 
‘and if I got to see him, I was to give him this.” 
And he produced a folded paper, dirty and worn, 
which he handed to me. ‘‘ Mother took a long whiles 
a-writin’ it,” he remarked, ‘“‘and she used to say 
perhaps father a-tired of her, because he was a famous 
scholard. I can’t read what she writ; but may be 
you will, sir,” he added. 

I took the letter reverently ; for it seemed like a 
secret between the dead and the living. I paused | 





before I unfolded it ; but the boy repeated his request, 
and, indeed, to peruse it seemed the best way towards 
fulfilling the deserted woman’s wish. This was the 
I will not translate the strange spelling | 
They have a pathos with whichI | 


contents. 
and bad grammar. 
dare not meddle. 


‘““My DERE GEORGE, 

‘“Why did you leve me without a wurd, this 
is writ to saye that ifurgive yu, and hope whe shall 
meet in Heven, i was not good enuf for yu, but yu 
dident say so, when yu cam cortin me ovar master’s 
gate, and all the gals grudgin my fortin for yu was a 
fine gentelman. When yu git this, I am ded and 
shall not trobble yu never no more. but yu aught | 
luke to your pore boy, wich as bin a good boy to his | 
mother, and fur his sake, i’m niver sorry I maared 
yu, so don’t yu think it. This comes, hopeing yu are | 
well from your luying wife 

' ‘*Mary WILMoT.” 


I took a little time to decipher this letter; indeed, 
my sight failed over it. But when I had done, the 
boy said simply, ‘‘ Won’t ye read it out, sir? She 
read it to me, she did, and it'll be like hearin’ her 
speak oncet more.” 

So I read it. And the great rough boy sobbed out 
loud. God's writing was clear enough upon his heart. 
I shook hands with him when I came away, but I 
did not say one word to ‘deepen the effect” of that 
letter. As soon would I have interrupted the dead 
mother had she stood among us in the spirit and 
spoken to her boy. 

Alice conducted me to the door. The moon was 
shining brightly, and cast its blueness over her face. 
As she stood on the threshold, she said in a whisper— 
‘Isn't it strange that none of us can recollect a 
Wilmot in these parts ?” 

‘Not so strange, if your grandfather guesses 
rightly,” I answered. 

‘“* His name—you know whose, sir ?—was George,” 
she murmured. . 

I started at this suggestion of my own thought; 


| but reflected in another’s mind, I could see its absur- 
sae do mony mair. Gif they would but bide a wee! | dity. So I said, merrily— 
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«And so is Mr. Smith’s the chemist, and Mr. 

Tozer’s the baker. No, no, Alice, it’s a bad habit to | : 
make out coincidences. It does no good, for we can’t 
trust them, unless they’re based on facts, and if we’ve 
got the fatts, then we don’t want the coincidences. 
But, by the way, your remark reminds me that I 
never heard the surname of that unhappy man ?” 

«Tt was Roper—George Roper, sir,” she answered. 

“Thank you—for, considering the interest I feel in 
Ewen, it was awkward not to know it. But what 
are these sounds?”—for from the back of the house 
came a voice singing a spirited song, accompanied by 
divers notes as from some uncertain and feeble instru- | 
ment. 

Alice laughed—a pleasant, soft laugh—‘‘ It’s only | 
the two ‘refugees’ (so we call our pensioners), one | 
is singing and the other is piping with a bit of paper 
onacomb. They often do it, when they’re not over 
tired with tramping, sir.” 

I wonder if any rigid philanthropist would think 
such doings a breach of ‘‘ the order and discipline of 
a charitable institution.” I only stood and listened. | 
Ihave no ear for music, but as I caught the stirring 
words— | 


1 





“Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Jolly tars are our men; 
We always are ready, 
Steady, boys! steady ! 
We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again ’’— 


Why 


I was quite satisfied with the performance. 
faces and dead silence? Is it not unreasonable to 
forbid a song because we have given a supper? I re- 
membered a great ‘‘human naturalist” said it was 
a happy omen for a country when the beggar was 
as content with his dish as the lord with his land. 
Better to keep our charity than to sell it at the price 
of enjoyment. 

‘There! that’s grandfather gone to them,” said 
Alice. 

“He won’t stop the song?” I queried. 

“Oh, no, sir,” she answered; ‘‘ most likely he'll 
join in the chorus. He’s fond of singing a song him- 


' self. But he thinks it’s right to go in and out of the | 
| we shall use them in our heayenly praises. 


room in a friendly way. And when he’s told them 
stories and anecdotes, and talked pleasantly, there’s 
few so hard as to take it unkindly when he gets out 
the Bible, before going to bed.” 

I went home with a heart full of pleasant feclings. 
I had not forgotten my ‘cards and keepsakes,” as 
Ruth warned meI should. So every time I passed a 
village boy, I thought, ‘‘ Ah, my fine fellow, there’s a 
‘tip’ coming for you!” and then the Upper Mallowe 
boys appeared in my eyes uncommonly nice boys. 
And it was solemnly sweet to think of true-hearted 
Mary Wilmot in her London pauper grave—no, not 
there, but in heaven ; for are not our trespasses for- 
given, as we forgive those who trespass aguinst us ? 
And it was odd that her boy should come among us 
like a guest at Christmas time. Have not some “ en- 
tertained angels unawares?” and in that case, they 
cannot look as we fancy angels, or they would carry 
their welcome with them. I don’t suppose the lad is 
any less like an angel, because he knows the price of 
boy-labour in the docks, and how little one can live 





fancying you are as young as ever! 








1pon down Stepney way, and what it is to be hungry 
ind tired—nay, there is One, higher than the angels, 


who knows all about that, and was a good son to his 
parents in a carpenter’s shop at Nazareth. 


But as I entered our house a hearty voice recalled 


me to the world of snug suppers and warm beds, for 
Ruth exclaimed, ‘‘ Here you are at last, Edward. 
Come to your supper, and don’t run all over the world, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—-A CITRISTMAS CONFIDENCE. 


GEORGE WitmoT was still in the Refuge when 
Christmas Day came. There was quite a bustle in 
our house on the Eve. With Mr. Marten’s help I got 
off my presents, a most miscellaneous heap—tea, 
tobacco, knick-knacks, pictures, cards, and books; the 
last three items all so pretty that if I had not wished 
to give them I should have liked to keep them! The 

tector was in high spirits, having an invitation to dine 
next day at a mansion a few miles off, inhabited by an 
old naval officer and his only daughter,—a fact from 
which I drew my own inferences. As Ruth could not 
let this hospitable season pass without a little delicate 
meddling in culinary matters, a spicy perfume per- 
vaded the parlour, and contributed to the general 
feeling of festivity and good-will. 

Perhaps that was the gayest bit of our Christmas 
keeping. The day was a quiet one in our house. 
Even Phillis was away, for Ruth gave her permission 
to rejoin her own family ; and only our new servant, 
who was a stranger in the village, remained to wait 
upon us. We did not venture to invite any guests. 
It is cruel to allure family-people from their homes at 
such a season; and so far as we could ascertain, all 


| the single folk of Upper Mallowe were already happily 


appropriated. 
But as we took our places at the breakfast-table, a 


| sound of sweet singing startled the clear morning- 


air. Looking from the window, we saw the choir- 
boys of St. Cross standing round our garden-gate. It 
was no unfamiliar chorale which they sang, but just 
the dear Christmas hymn, ‘“‘ Hark, the herald angels 
sing.” There are some old tunes which have such an 
echo in the universal heart that I sometimes fancy 


When they ceased I went out and thanked the lads, 
and wished them a merry Christmas. I singled out 


| the leader, and wanted to give him five shillings to 


divide among the rest. I hope the moralists will not 
say I was making them mercenary. Whenever I 
receive a pleasure I long to do something in return. 
But the boy said, quite sedately, that Mr. Marten told 
them to do it, because I was doing so much to the 
village. Now here wasa poser! I must accept their 
gratuitous service because it was grateful. Yet I 
could not put away the five shillings. A bright 
thought came. 

‘“Come, my boys,” I said, “I thank you very 
heartily for your remembrance of an old man ; and as 
you have given me such pleasure, I should like others 
to haye as much. Go to the Great Farm, and sing 
your hymn again, and take these five shillings in con- 
sideration of so employing your valuable time.” And 
as I did not wish to argue through any further 
remonstrance from that sedate elder boy, I ran back 
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to the house, and the young choristers sect up a 
cheer. 

Ruth and I went to church, and found it quite gay 
with holly and laurel; and the whole service, to the 
very tones of the rector’s voice, was of a jubilant 
character. So Christmas services should be: especi- 
ally for the sake of those who may have little rejoic- 
ing elsewhere. The sermon was very short and very 
bright, being from that seasonable text in the eighth 
chapter of Nehemiah, ‘‘Go your way, eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions unto them for 
whom nothing is prepared: for this day is holy unto 
our Lord; neither be ye sorry, for the joy of the Lord 
is your strength.” 


Somehow (I say this in parenthesis), I fancied that | 
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| Mr. Marten’s Christmas visit was ‘an unexpected 
| happiness to the young man. But he had been legs 
desponding in his views for some time. And God 
occasionally rewards our efforts by sending. a blessing 
which makes them easier, 

Mr. Herbert and his niece were in their pew. Agnes 
looked as if she had been crying. I think the very 
gladness of the hymns and sermon tried her. The 
old people liked it: the acute agonies had died out of 
their lives, and then joy is as sunshine on an old, well- 
remembered grave, which one hopes soon to share, 
But to sorrowful youth it comes like spring sun- 
light on the face of yesterday’s dead. God help the 
young! 

They hurried out ef church before us, though they 
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*We saw the choir-boys of St. Cross standing round our garden-gate.” 


paused to exchange seasonable wishes over the pew- 
door. But all the M‘Callums waited for us in the graye- 
yard—the grandfather and Alice perfectly radiant with 
delight at Ewen’s unexpected arrival. The young 
man himself seemed much more happy and open- 
hearted for his residence among people who did not 
suspect and shun him, and was quite eager to deliver 
the many kind messages he brought me from the good 
folks in my old house of business. Now, I knew these 
worthy people would not have sent these messages by 
him, if they had not liked him. So I augured well for 
Ewen. 

Ruth and I dined very cheerfully together, and 





afterwards I amused myself by droning over my 


holiday-books, by which I mean sundry#inart volumes 
of the poets, that I received as school-prizes in those 
remote ages when I was a boy. Their glories are 
rather faded now—like mine! Ruth occupied herself 
with idleness till tea-time—it must have been hard 
work for her. Afterwards, being incapable of further 
exertion in that way, I found her seated opposite me, 
with linen sleeves drawn over her silk ones, and a 
grand red and blue china bowl before her, busily 
cutting up candied peels for the New-Year’s cake. 

“Ts not that the maid’s duty?” I asked, heed- 
lessly. 

‘* Household affairs are every woman’s study,” she 
replied, cutting energetically. 
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Now, I like to watch an educated woman at domestic | 
work. She makes it beautiful. So I said, ‘“‘; Women 
are never more pleasing than when so engaged.” 

«They are never more dignified,” returned Ruth. 

“Certainly it is their hereditary empire, where they 
reign undisputed,” I remarked. 


another !” responded my sister. 


dispute male pre-eminence,” I observed. 

“Let them, if they like,” said Ruth; ‘‘the more 
simpletons in the world, the better for wise people. 
Let who likes take pride in working out fantastic pro- 
blems like any common:school-boy, there will still 
remain some sensible women to get dinner and keep 
house.” 

“But should women have no mental discipline ?” 
I queried. 

‘“‘ Mental discipline !”’ she echoed, ‘‘the wise woman 
of the Proverbs got hers through her needlework and 
housewifery. All the ‘ologies’ in the world will 
never make greater women than we have had without 
them.” 

“But some women are called out of the shelter of 
home,” I remarked. 

“Don’t say ‘called out,’” answered my sister 
quickly, ‘‘ the very duty they owe to home sometimes 
sends them out. A woman may do out-of-the-way 
tasks for very womanly reasons” (a touch of pathos in 
her voice,—then, with a spark of satire), ‘‘ and it’s only 
foolish men who can’t understand that! ” 

“Certainly, I am sorry that the phrase ‘strong- 
minded,’ in itself a compliment, is now perverted to 
describe women who bring contempt on their sex,” I 
observed. 

“Tm afraid a strong mind: won’t support a woman 
very far,” returned Ruth; “but if she have a strong 
heart, I'll trust her wherever duty calls her.” 

“T really do not think brave women cry out for 
their rights,” I said. 

“T should think not,” answered my sister, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘Courage does not exaggerate wrongs : 
cowardice does. Only weak women wish to be placed 
in rivalry with men; and when men accordingly treat 
them as they would other rivals, they cry, ‘Shame! 
shame!’ and wonder what has become of the ancient 
chivalry.” 

“Well, I must say I think them greatly mistaken 

‘ when they aspire to rule rather than to serve,” I re- 
marked. 

Ruth smiled peculiarly: ‘‘ Christ set the fashion of 
ruling by service,” she answered; ‘‘‘ Ici DIEN,’ is a 
royal motto.” 

And that set me thinking. Certainly in this pre- 
sent, I defer to my sister, and would do anything to 
gratify her wishes. I am master of the house and the 
cash-box, yet I like best to hold my dominion as her 
viceroy. And why? Because I remember how she 
has toiled for me; how in the old past she may have 
sacrificed for my sake far more than I can ever know 
till all secrets be revealed in heaven. And, oh, when 
we remember that there all the secrets-of holy lives 
will be made known, we can well understand the per- 





“Tf they leave that throne, they may wish for | 


«Qh, I think in other spheres, they may at least | 





fect love that shall reign among glorified spirits. But 
that bright picture has also a terrible reverse. 
IV.—18. 








As I looked at Ruth, cutting her candied peel, 
it struck me that a self-sacrificing life seems an 
elixir of true youth. I wish more women would try 
it. Iam sure they would find it answer far better than 
their balms and kalydors, 

“T think you would have made an uncommonly 
good wife, Ruth,” I said presently. 

‘A new discovery, ch, Edward ?”—this very drily. 

** Well,—you know,—I used to think that as you 
were such a clever woman of business, perhaps—” 

** So long as men think idiots make the best wives, 
I hope they'll get them,” she retorted. ‘It’s a pity 
you didn’t try the experiment yourself.” 

And there was silence till Ruth finished her peels, 
put aside the red and blue bowl, and folded her hands 
on her lap. 

‘Well, my sister, we have had a happy Christmas 
Day,” I said softly. 

‘* Yes,” she answered, with a nod, ‘we've done 
with merry ones.” 

‘* We've got their memory still,” I suggested. 

‘And don’t we remember them well!” she said, 
eagerly. ‘‘I can forget fifty years in a minute, and fancy 
that we’re again at the little parties in the Clockhouse. 
Half the year we expected those parties, and the other 
half we talked them over. Boys and girls don’t get 
so much good out of their pleasure now-a-days.” 

‘* How few who shared those festivities remain 
within our reach!” I sighed. ‘Did you go to those 
parties long after I left home, Ruth ?” 

‘‘ Never,” she answered. 

‘‘ Why, how was that ?” I asked. 

‘«T had grown an old woman,” she said, gazing into 
the fire. 

‘< What! at eighteen ?” I queried. 

‘Yes, at eighteen,” she replied, turning to me with 
a strange smile. 

Would I ask any more questions? No. I would 
as soon startle a sanctuary by noisy importunities. If 
my sister chose, I could wait for more perfect know- 
ledge of her till our angels stood side by side in a 
safer home. 

‘‘Do you remember the Carewes?” she inquired 
presently. 

‘What, the girl with golden locks and the boy 
with a red shock head, who used to play the piano?” 
T said. 

‘“*T suppose you mean the right pair,” sho an- 
swered; ‘‘ but Richard Carewe’s hair was auburn, not 
red, and his sister’s curls were more like tinsel than 
gold.” 
ee I remember her. Like all the village boys, I 
thought her very pretty; but, as I recall her beauty 
now, I think it was meretricious, like half-spoiled 
false jewellery. She was no favourite of yours, I 
recollect. What has put her in your head?” 

‘‘ Simply because I see by her gravestone at St. Cross 
that she was our Mr. Herbert’s mother,” replied 
Ruth. 

‘And did you never hear of her marriage,” I 
asked, ‘‘ when Upper and Lower Mallowe lie so close 
together ?” 

“‘ Laura Carewe’s friends were not mine,” said Ruth. 
‘‘ How such a shallow and selfish girl was her brother’s 
sister, I could never understand.” 
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«« And what became of Richard?” I inquired. 
‘Richard died,” said Ruth, quietly; ‘“‘he died in 
London on the very day you entered it.” 

‘‘Dear me!” I said, somehow awed by my sister’s 
tone. ‘‘ He was a sort of genius, was he not?” 

‘‘He was a genius,” returned Ruth. ‘I have no 
ear for music—no more than you have, Edward, and 
you know what that means—but he could make me 
cry the moment he touched the keys.” 

‘‘T suppose he went to London to try his fortune,” 
I observed. 

“* Yes,” said Ruth; ‘‘and of course he was unfor- 
tunate at first, like everybody else. And itis notin 
the purest or pleasantest places that musicians often 
begin their career. And there was wild blood in those 
Carewes. And Richard got into trouble, and was put 
into the debtors’ prison. Laura was older than he: 
they were orphans, and their father had willed that all 
the little family property should go to purchase an 
annuity for her. But she never went near her brother 
in his cell, only made sentimental suffering for herself 
out of his misery. And at last, his creditor was 
kinder than his sister, and Richard got his liberty; 
but only to die on a doorstep, Edward—only to die on 
a doorstep, in the broad light of the sun!” 

‘< But his misfortunes came out of his faults, Ruth,” 
I said very gently, for I quite understood the solemn 
monotony of her voice. 

‘* [know they did,” she answered ; ‘‘but if God sent 
all our faults the misfortunes which they merit, where 
should we be? And so little might have saved him!” 

‘There seemed a something familiar in Agnes’ face 
the moment I saw her,” added Ruth presently. ‘I 
can understand it now. She is Laura Carewe’s grand- 
daughter, but she has Richard Carewe’s eyes.” 

‘‘Did Laura have other children besides our Mr. 
Herbert and Agnes’ father?” I asked. | 





' 


‘‘T have only heard of those; but she may hayo 
had others for aught I know,” said Ruth. 

And there followed a long, long silence. This, then, 
was my sister’s romance. She would never say so— 
never do more than tell the common-place story in 
simple words and solemn tones,— perhaps she had 
never done so much before. And yet what a new light 
it shed on all her character! I glanced at her, and it 
seemed that I must have been blind not to have seen 
some such history written in her face. 

‘Was Richard buried in London ?” I asked at last, 


“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘and God only knows | 


where! I humbled myself to inquire of Laura, but 
she could not tell—only she said it was some pauper 
burial-ground, and she went into hysterics at the 
idea!” 

My proud, patient sister! It was a bitter memory 
of first love—the fiery, wasted genius in a beggar’s 
grave. How sadly different from mine—that inno- 
cent, holy girl, laid with reverent affection in the 
tomb of her fathers! And so I am happy in the 
knowledge that those who sleep with Jesus reign with 
Him in glory, while Ruth takes heart, remembering 
WHO said to the dying thief, ‘‘ This day thou shalt be 
with me in paradise.” 
fort in every soil. 

‘*This has been quite a Christmas talk,” exclaimed 
Ruth, rousing herself, with a dim smile. 





Verily God plants some com- | 


‘*My poor dear sister!” I said, laying my hand | 


upon hers. 
She shook it off as if it pained her. 


99) 


matter with you? 


‘** What’s the 
she asked, starting from her seat 
her old, erect self. ‘I daresay you want your 
supper. I'll go and see after it.” 

And when she returned, the history had vanished 
from her face, and the whole conyersation seemed like 
a dream ! 





CHRIST AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 


John vii. 

GREAT national benefits, civil, social, and religious, | 
were conferred upon the Jews by the ordinance that 
three times each year the whole adult population of 
the country should assemble at Jerusalem. The finest 
seasons of the year, spring and autumn, were fixed on 
for these gatherings of the people. The journeyings 
at such seasons of friends and neighbours, in bands of 
happy fellowship, must have been healthful and ex- 
hilarating. Separated as it was into clans or tribes, 
the frequent reunion of the entire community must 
have served to counteract and subdue any jealousies 
or divisions that might otherwise have arisen. The 
meeting together as children of a common progenitor, 
living under the same laws, heirs of the same 
promises, worshippers of the same God, must not 
only have cultivated the spirit of brotherhood and 
nationality, but have strengthened their faith and 
guarded from the encroachments of idolatry the 
worship of the country. Among the lesser ad- 
vantages that these annual assemblages brought 





along with them, they afforded admirable opportu- 


11—#2. 


sentiments of the people on every subject that par- | 


ticularly interested them: what in our times the 
press and public meetings do, they did for the Jews. 
So far as we know, no nation of antiquity had such 
full and frequent means of testing and indicating the 
state of public feeling. Whatever topic had been en- 
grossing the thoughts of the community, would be 
sure to be the subject of general conversation in the 


capital the next time that the tribes assembled in | 


Jerusalem. Remembering how fickle public feeling is, 


how difficult it is to fix it and keep it concentrated | 


upon any one subject for any considerable period, we 


may be certain that it was a subject singularly inter- | 


esting—one which had taken a general and very strong 
hold of the public mind, that for a year and a half, 


during five successive annual festivals, came.up ever 


fresh upon the lips of the congregated thousands. 


Yet it was so as to the appearance among them of 


Jesus Christ. Eighteen months had passed since He 
had been seen in Jerusalem, yet ro sooner has tho 


Feast of Tabernacles commenced than the Jews look 
nities for the expression and interchange of the | everywhere around for Him, and say, ‘‘ Where is Het 
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| The absence of one man among so many thousands 


might, we should think, have passed by unnoticed. 


| The absence of this man is the subject of general re- 


mark. The people generally speak of him with bated 
breath, for it is well-enough known that He is no 
fayourite with the great men of the capital, and as 
they speak great discord of opinion prevails. It gives 
us, however, a very good idea of the extent and 
strength of the impression He had made upon the 


entire population of the country, that at this great 
| annual gathering, and after so long an absence, He is | 


instantly the object of search, and so generally the 
subject of conversation. 
speaking of Him He was on his way to Jerusalem. 
Travelling alone, or but slenderly escorted, and choos- 


Even while they were thus | 





ing an unfrequented route, so that no preintimation of | 


his approach might reach the city, He arrives about the | 


middle of the feast, and throws off at once all attempt 
atconcealment. Passing, as we might think, from the 
extreme of caution to the extreme of daring, He plants 
himself among the crowd in the Temple Courts, and 
addresses them as one only of the oldest and most 
learned of the Rabbis might have ventured to do. 
Some of the rulers are there, but the suddenness of his 
appearance, the boldness of the step He takes, the 
manner of his speech, make them for the time forget 
their purpose. They can’t but listen like the rest, 
but they won’t give heed to the things about the 
divine kingdom that He is proclaiming. What strikes 
them most, and excites their wonder, is that He speaks 
so well,‘ quotes the Scriptures, and shows himself 
so accurately acquainted with the law. ‘ How 


‘knoweth this man letters,” they say of Him, ‘having 


neyer learned?” They would turn the thoughts of 
the people from what Jesus was saying to the consi- 
deration of his title and qualification to address them 
so. Who is this? in what school was he trained ? at 
the feet of which of our great Rabbis did he sit? by 
what authority does he assume this office ? Questions 
very natural for men full of all the proud and exclu- 
sive spirit of officialism to put; questions, by the very 
putting of which they would lower Him in the estima- 
tion of the multitude, and try to strip his teaching of 
itspower. They give to Jesus the opportunity of de- 
claring, ‘‘ My doctrine is not mine, but His that sent 
me.” Iam not addressing you either as a self-taught 
man, or one brought up in any of your schools. Iam 
not addressing to you truths that Iwas taught by others, 
or have myself elaborated. Think not of me, who or 
what I am; think of what I teach, receive it as 
coming, not from me, but from Him who sent me. 
You ask about my credentials; you would like to 
know what right I have to become a teacher of the 
people. There is a far simpler and better way of 
coming to a just conclusion about my teaching than 
the oue that you are pointing to, and, happily, it is 
one that lies open unto all. If any man is truly 
willing to do the divine will; if he wants to know 
what that will is in order that he may do it; if that, in 
listening to my teaching, be his simple, earnest aim, 
he shall know of the doctrine that I am teaching, 
whether it be of God, or whether I speak of myself. 
No amount of native talent, no extent of school 
learning of any kind, will compensate for the want of 
apure and honest purpose. But if such a purpose be 








cherished, you shall see its end gained; if your eye be 
single, your whole body shall be full of light. And 
still the saying of our Lord holds good, that in the 
search of truth, in the preserving us from error, in the 
guiding of us to right judgments about himself and 
his doctrine, the heart has more to do with the matter 
than the head—the willingness to do telling upon the 
capacity to know and to believe. Jesus asks that Ho 
himself be judged by this principle and upon this rule. 

Vhat, in teaching, was his aim? Was it to display 
his talent, to win a reputation, to have his ideas 
adopted as being his?—was it to please himself, .to 
show forth his own glory? How boldly does Hoe 
challenge these critical observers to detect in Him any 
symptom of self-seeking! With what a serene con- 
sciousness of the entire absence in himself of thai 
element from which no other human heart was ever 
wholly free, does He say of himself, ‘‘He that speaketh 
of himself seeketh his own glory: but He that seeketh 
his glory that sent Him, the same is true, and no un- 
righteousness is in Him.” 

So much is said by Jesus to encourage all truly de- 
sirous to know about Him; so much to vindicate himself 
against the adverse judgment of the rulers; but how 
does all this apply to them? Haye they the willingnes 
to do? have they the purity and the unselfishness of pur- 
pose? This feast of tabernacles was the one peculiarly 
associated with the reading of the law. ‘‘ And Moses 
commanded them, saying, At the end of every seven 
years, in the feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come 
to appear before the Lord thy God, in the place which 
He shall choose, thou shalt read this law before all 
Israel in their hearing, that they may hear, and that 
they may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and ob- 
serve to do all the words of this law.’ (Deut. xxxi. 10, 
11, 12.) Itis in presence cf the very men whose duty 
it was to carry out this ordinance, that Jesus is now 
standing. From the first they hated. Him, and from 
the time, now eighteen months ago, that He had cured 
the paralytic, breaking, as they thought, the Sabbath, 


and said that God was his Father, making himself 


equal with God, they had resolved to kill Him. This 
was the way—by cherishing hatred and the secret 
intent to murder—that they were dealing with the 
law. Rolling their adverse judgment of Him back 
upon themselves, and dragging out to light the pur- 
pose that in the meantime they would have kept con- 
cealed, Jesus said, ‘‘ Did not Moses give you the law, 
and yet none of you keepeth the law ? Why go yeabout 
to killme?” Those to whom that question is more 
immediately addressed have no answer to give to it; 
but in the crowd are those who, ignorant of the 
plot against the life of Jesus, yet sharing in the 
rulers’ contempt and hatred, say to Him, “ Thou 
hast a devil: who goeth about to kill thee ?” 


at once what had furnished so painful a weapon 
in the hands of the Pharisees agairst Him. He 
refers to that one deed still fresh in the minds of all 
those in Jerusalem. The offence of that one act of his 
in curing the impotent man on a Sabbath-day, had 
been made to overshadow all his other acts, to over- 
bear all his other claims to attention and regard. “I 
have done one work,” He said, ‘‘ and ye all marvel,” 
as if I had thereby plainly proved mys-lf a breaker 








Christ , 
stops not to deal with such a speech, but takes up ° 
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of the Sabbath law. Formerly, before the Sanhe- 
drim, He had defended himself against this charge of 
Sabbath-breaking by other and higher arguments. 
Now addressing, as He does, the common people, He 
takes an instance familiar to them all. The Sabbath 
law run thus: ‘‘ Thou shalt do no work on the seventh 
day.” How was this law to be interpreted? If the 
circumcision of a man on the seventh day was not a 
breach of it,—and no one thought it was,—what was 
to be said of the healing of a man upon that day? If 
ye on the Sabbath circumcise a man, and the law of 
Moses is not broken, why “are ye angry at me, be- 
cause I have made a man every whit whole on the 
Sabbath-day ?” The analogy was so perfect, and the 
question so plain, that no reply was attempted. In 
the temporary silence that ensues, some of the citizens 
of Jerusalem who were aware of the secret resolution 
of the Sanhedrim, struck with wonder at what they 
now see and hear, cannot help saying, ‘‘Is not this 
he whom they seek to kill? But, lo, he speaketh 
boldly, and they say nothing unto him. Do the 
rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ?” 
We might imagine the words to have come from those 
who were ready themselves to see the very Christ in 
Jesus, but though they share not their rulers’ perse- 
cuting spirit, these men have a prejudice of their own. 
It had come to be a very general opinion about this 
time in Judea, that the Messiah was to have no com- 
mon human origin, no father or mother, was to be 
raised from the dead beneath, or to come as an angel 
from the heavens. His not meeting this require- 
ment is enough with these men to set aside the 
claims of Jesus of Nazareth. ‘‘ Howbeit,” they 
say, as men quite satisfied with the sureness of the 
ground on which they go, ‘‘ Howbeit we know this 
man whence he is: but when Christ cometh, no man 
knoweth whence he is. Then cried Jesus in the 
temple as He taught,”—such an easy and self-satis- 
fied way of disposing of the whole question of his 
Messiahship, causing Him to lift up his voice in 
loud and strenuous protest,—‘* Ye both know me, 
and ye know whence I am: and I am not come of 
myself, but He that sent me is true, whom ye 
know not. But I know Him: for I am from Him, 
and He hath sent me.” The old and oft-repeated 
truth of his mission from the Father, coupled now 
with such a strong assertion of his own knowledge 
and of these men’s ignorance of who his Father was, 
that even they are so irritated as to be disposed to 
proceed to violence; but upon them, as upon the 
rulers, there is a restraint: ‘‘No man laid hands on 
Him, because his hour was not yet come.” 

So impresse¢ in his favour had many of the onlookers 
now become, that they are bold enough to say, ‘‘ When 
Christ cometh, will He do more miracles than these 
which this man hath done?” As Jesus had done no 
miracles at this time in Jerusalem, the speakers ob- 
viously are those who knew well of what He had else- 
where wrought. Their speech is immediately reported 
to the Pharisees and chief priests sitting in council in an 
adjacerit court of the temple, who so soon as they hear 
that the people are beginning to speak so openly in his 
favour, send officers to take Him. So soon as these 
men appear,—with obvious allusion to the errand on 
which they came, as if to tell them how secure He felt, 





how sure He was that his comings and his goings in the | 
future would be all of his own free will,—Jesus said, 
‘*Yeta little while am I with with you, and then I goto | 
Him that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and shall not | 
find me: and where I am thither ye cannot come;” | 
words very plain to us, but very dark to those who 
heard them first—who have no other interpretation to | 
put upon them but that He may mean perhaps to | 
leave Judea and go to the dispersed among the Gen- | 
tiles. Little, however, as they were understood, | 
there was such a tone of quiet, yet sad assurance | 
about them, that the high priests’ officers are arrested, | 
and return to give this to their employers as the rea- | 
son why they had not executed the order given them, | 
‘* Never man spake like this man.” 
So ended our Lord’s first day of teaching in the | 
temple, a day revealing on his part a wisdom, a | 
courage, a serene, sublime, untroubled trust which | 
took his adversaries by surprise, and held all their | 
deadly purposes against Him in suspense—and on the | 
part of the multitude the strangest mixture of con- | 
flicting opinions and sentiments, with which our Lord | 
so dealt as to win exemption from like interruptions | 
afterwards, and to secure for himself an unbroken 
audience on the day when his last and greatest | 
words were spoken. | 
The Feast of Tabernacles was instituted to commen- | 
orate the time when the Israelites had dwelt in tents | 
during their sojourn in the desert. To bring the re- 
membrance of those long years of tent-life more 
vividly before them, the people were enjoined during 
the seven days that it lasted, to leave their accustomed 
homes, and to dwell in booths or huts made of 
gathered branches of the palm, the pine, the myrtle, or 
other trees of a like thick foliage. It must have been 
a strange spectacle when, on the day before the feast, 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem poured out from their 
dwellings, spread themselves over the neighbourhood, | 
stripped the groves of their leafiest branches, brought | 
them back to rear them into booths upon the tops of 
their houses, along the leading streets, and in some 
of the outer courts of the Temple. The dull, square, 
stony aspect of the city suffered a singular metamor- 
phosis as these leafy structures met everywhere the 
eye. It was the great Jewish harvest-home—for this 
feast was celebrated in autumn, after all the fruits of 
the earth had been gathered in. It was within the 
Temple that its joyous or thanksgiving character 
especially developed itself. Morning and evening, 
day by day, during sacrifices more crowded than 
those of any other of the great festivals, the air was 
rent with the praises of the rejoicing multitudes. At 
the time of the libation of water, the voice of their 
glad thanksgiving swelled up into its fullest and most 
jubilant expression. Each morning a vast procession 
formed itself around the little fountain of Siloam down 
in the valley of the Kedron. Out of its flowing waters 
the priests filled a large golden pitcher. Bearing it 
aloft, they climbed the steep ascent of Moriah, passed 
through the water-gate, up the broad stairs, and into 
the court of the Temple, in whose centre the altar 
stood. Before this altar two silver basins were planted, 
with holes beneath to let the liquor poured into them 
flow down into the subterraneous reservoir beneath the 
Temple, to run out thence into the Kedron, and down 
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CHRIST AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. 











into the Dead Sea. One priest stood and poured the 


so the vast assemblage broke out into the most 
exultant exclamations of joy. The trumpets of the 
Temple sounded. In voice and upon instrument the 
trained choristers put forth all their skill and power. 
Led by them, many thousand voices chanted the 
great Hullel (the Psalms from the 113th to the 118th), 
pausing at the verses on which the chief emphasis was 
placed to wave the branches that they all bore tri- 
umphantly in the air, and make the welkin ring with 
their rejoicing. This was the happiest service in 
all the yearly ceremonial of Judaism. ‘‘ He,” said 
the old Jewish proverb, ‘‘who has never seen the 
rejoicing at the pouring out of the waters of Siloam— 
has never seen rejoicing all his life.” All this re- 
jocing was connected with that picturesque proceed- 
ing by which the Lord’s providing water for his people 
in their desert wanderings was symbolized and com- 
memorated. And few, if any, have doubted that it 
was with direct allusion to this daily pouring out of 
the waters of Siloam, which was so striking a feature 
of the festival, that on the last, that great day of the 
feast, Jesus stood and cried, ‘‘If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me and drink.” Your forefathers 
thirsted in the wilderness, and I smote the rock for 
them, so that the waters flowed forth. I made a way 
for them in the wilderness, and gave rivers in the 
desert to give drink to my people—my chosen. But 
of what was that thirst of theirs, and the manner in 
which I met it, an emblem? Did not Isaiah tell you, 
‘when in my name he spake, saying, ‘‘I will pour 
water upon him that is thirsty, and floods upon the 
dry ground. I will pour my Spirit upon thy seed, and 
my blessing upon thine offspring. When the poor 
and needy seek water, and there is none, and their 
tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, 
I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I will 
open rivers in high places, and fountains in the midst 
of the valleys. I will make the wilderness a pool of 
water, and the dry land springs of water.” And now 
I am here about to fulfil in person all the promises 
that I made by the lips of my servant Isaiah, and I 
gather them up and condense them in the invitation— 
“Tf any man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” 

If any man thirst! Ah! the Saviour knew it of these 
Tejoicing Israelites, that glad and grateful as they 
were for the land that they had entered into out 
of the wilderness—no dry and thirsty land, but 
one of springs and of rivers, of the early and the 
latter rain—there was a thirst that none of its foun- 
tains could quench, a hunger that none of its 
fruitage could satisfy. And He knows it of us, and 
of all men, that a like deep inward thirst dries up our 
spirit, a like deep inward hunger is ever gnawing at 
our heart. Are there not desires, and longings, and 
aspirations in these souls of ours that nothing earthly 
can meet and satisfy? Not money, not honour, not 
power, not pleasure, not anything nor everything this 
world holds out—they do not, cannot fill our hearts— 
they do not, cannot quench that thirst that burns 
Within. Can any one tell us where we can carry this 
great thirst and get it fully quenched? From the lips 








of the man Christ Jesus the answer comes. He speaks 
water he had brought up from Siloam into one of | to the crowds in the Temple at Jerusalem, but his 
these basins. Another poured the contents of a like | words are not for them alone—they have been given 
pitcher filled with wine into the other. As they did | to the broad heavens, to be borne wide over all the 


earth, and down through all its generations: ‘If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink.” Thirsty 
we know we are, and thirsty shall remain till we hear 
these gracious words, and hearing come, and coming 
drink, and drinking get the want supplied. Yes, we 
believe—Lord, help our unbelief—that there is safety, 
peace, rest, refreshment, joy for these weary aching 
hearts in Thee—the well-spring of our eternal life. 
‘‘He that believeth in me, as the scripture saith, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living waters.” 
Below the spot on which Jesus stood when speaking 
in the courts of the Temple, there lay vast subter- 
ranean vaults, whose singular recesses have only 
recently been explored. Descending into them, you 
get a glimpse, by help of dimly burning tapers of that 
vast cistern below the site of the ancient temple which 
Dr. Barclay describes‘as a beautiful subterranean 
lake. Whether this large reservoir be filled wholly 
from without, or has a spring of living waters sup- 
plying it from below, remains to be ascertained. 
Enough, however, has been discovered to stamp with 
truth the ancient Jewish stories about the great 
cistern ‘* whose compass was as the sea,” and about the 
unfailing waters of the Temple. Nor can we any 
longer doubt that it was to these subterranean supplies 
of water that the prophet Joel alluded when he 
said, ‘‘It shall come to pass in that day that a foun- 
tain shall come forth out of the house of the Lord, and 
shall water the valley of Shittim;” that the prophet 
Zechariah alluded to when he said, ‘‘It shall be in 
that day that living waters shall go out from Jeru- 
salem, half of them turned toward the former sea, and 
half of them toward the hinder;” that still more 
pointedly the prophet Ezekiel alluded to when he said, 
‘* Afterward he brought me again into the door of the 
house, and behold waters issued out from under the 
threshold of the house eastward, and the waters came 
down from under the right side of the house, at the 
south side of the altar.” And as little can we doubt 
that Jesus had these very scriptures in his thoughts 
and that cavity beneath his feet in his eye when He 
said, ‘‘ He that believeth in me, as the scripture saith, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living waters.” He 
that believeth shall not barely and alone have his own 
thirst assuaged, but I in him, by my Spirit given, 
moulding him into my own likeness, shall turn him 
into a separate well-head from whose depths rivers of 
living water shall flow forth to visit, gladden, fructify 
some lesser or larger portion of the arid waste around. 
Let us know and remember then, that Jesus, the 
divine assuager of the thirst of human hearts, imparts 
the blessing to each who comes to Him, that he 
may go and impart the blessing to others. He com- 
forts us with a sense of his presence, guidance, pro- 
tection, sympathy, that we may go and console others 
with that same comfort wherewith we have been com- 
forted of Him. He never gives that we may selfishly 
hoard the treasure that we get. That treasure, like the 
bread that was broken for the thousands on the hill- 
side of Galilee, multiplies in the hand that takes it 
to divide and to distribute. W. Hanna. 
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A SPRING MORNING 


Tr was our first morning on the east side of Jordan. 
The sun’s rays were gilding the red wall of moun- 
tain behind Jericho in front of us, long before his 
orb was visible over the hills of Moab, which cast 
their dark shadows on the foreground. We were 
encamped on the last halting-place of Israel, where 
the people paused on the plains of Shittim, awaiting 
the command of their Great Captain to cross that 
heritage. Round our tents was a ‘‘plaisaunce” of 
nature’s own handiwork, a wilderness of fertility, of 
sweets and charms, whose freshness was only en- 
hanced by the absence of the formal hand of art. A 
little stream, scarcely two yards wide, rippled close 
to us, one of those ‘“‘rivers of living waters” so pre- 
cious in that thirsty land, and which, as by a magi- 
cian’s wand, turn eyery desert they touch into the 
fruitful field. It was one of the many perennial 
brooks which gush from the bowels of the hills of 
Moab and Gilead, and fringe the eastern limit of the 
Jordan valley with a long unbroken line of verduro 
from the lake of Galilee to the Dead Sea; while on 
the western side, only here and there a green oasis studs 
the barren scorched Ghor. The banks of the stream 
were lined by a thick mass of waving oleanders, just 
now pushing forth their tufts of rose-coloured blossom, 
which bending on the long slender boughs, kissed the 
water with each breath of the morning breeze. These 
are the ‘‘ willows by the water courses;” they over- 
shadow every perennial stream, and abound through 
the whole extent of the Jordan valley—‘‘the rose 
that is in Jericho” of the son of Sirach. 

At our feet was many a straggling tuft of the caper 
plant (Capparis egyptiaca), or hyssop; not the dark 
green bush that springeth out of the wall, or hangs 
from the chinks of the rocks of Sinai, and startles the 
eye of the pilgrim by the brilliant contrast of its deep 
colouring with the monotonous ashen-pink of the 
hills and valleys around; but a humbler relative, 
trailing its branches along the sandy plain, with pale 
dusty leaves, yet with the same delicate warm blossom 
shivering at the slightest touch, and hardly less at- 
tractive here than where it quivers in its dark setting 
on the cliffs of the Judean mountains. Many a strange 
tropical shrub added its tribute to the rich colouring 
of spring time; the thorny jujube tree, with its pale 
scanty foliage, was surmounted by luxuriant masses 
of dark loranthus, now covered with a blaze of crimson 
flower ; the parasite not content, like the mistletoe, to 
draw its sustenance from the stranger stock, but 
crushing its foster nurse in its deadly embrace, soon 
to accompany it in the fall, which its own weight 
must ensure. The osher tree, too, was there, stand- 
ing out with long bare stems, like some quaint South 
African euphorbia, the fabled apple of Sodom (Calo- 
tropis procera). Its large fruit with golden rind 
already studs its boughs. We touch it—it shrivels 
and opens, disclosing, not indeed the dust of which 
the poet sings, but simply a tuft of fine silky down, 
with a few minute seeds at its extremity. 

The thickets are alive with birds; we have ex- 
changed the acrid buzz of the insatiate mosquitoe in 
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our tent, for the gentle notes of the Indian turtle 
dove, a pair of which peoples almost every tree; and 
unaccustomed to man, the male scarcely ceases his 
cooing, but turns his resplendent glossy neck to | 
look at us as we pass beneath his perch.. More 
cautiously concealed in the bushes the true Per- | 
sian bulbul pours forth an uninterrupted strain of | 
song, not inferior in variety and compass to the | 
notes of our own nightingale. The bulbul, or as | 
it is sometimes called, the gold-vented thrush is, | 
like many other songsters, a bird of modest plum- | 
age, conspicuous only by the bright yellow patch || 
under its tail, which it seldom shows, save when it | 
hops from bough to bough. To the right of our camp- 
ing ground a small rocky eminence stood out from the | 
rich belt of yerdure, covered with shapeless ruins, | 
‘the desolate heap” which had once been a Jewish | 
fortress, but which has left no name behind; and at | 
the foot of the rock a crumbling arch and some frag- 
ments of chiselled stonework told of a later occupation 
in Roman days. On the top of the ruins a desert par- 
tridge was perched, raising his fearless challenge, and | 
scon we saw his mate and a covey of scarcely-fledged 
little ones scrambling up the rock to his side. This | 
little bird ( Caccabis heyi), ‘‘ the partridge of the wilder- | 
ness,” so familiar to the hunted David in the fastnesses 
ef Engedi, is not found elsewhere in the country than 
in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, and with its | 
orange bill and legs, and pale mottled plumage, is one | 
of the most beautiful as well as the rarest of its tribe. | 
A short walk towards the barren plain that inter- | 
vened between us and the Jordan, brought us to the 
confines of vegetation, where a few gnarled old acacias | 
straggled out from the oasis, and seemed to maintain | 
an arduous struggle for existence against the encroach- 
ing sands. A few steps further, and we were in the 
desert of the Ghor. No trace of life, save a stunted 
salsola here and there, or a tuft of inula, or other salt- 
loving herb, crowned with yellow blossoms, while a 
solitary bushchat hopped from one sand mound to | 
another, and a few wary houbara bustards coursed | 
over the plain far out of shot. 
The contrast was most striking : 


and these contrasts | 
are the most marked features of Palestine scenery. | 
Nowhere else are mountain and plain, rock and sand, 
verdure and desolation, the garden and the wilder- | 
ness, the works of man and the luxuriance of nature, | 
brought so constantly into the closest contact. The | 
city opens its gates on a désert at one side, on | 


a labyrinth of gardens at the other. David could | 
leave the oliveyards of Bethlehem, and the villages 
that clustered in the Vale of Etam, to find himself in 
an hour or two among the rocks of the wild goats, | 
hiding in caverns which the very shepherds of the 
neighbourhood have hardly explored. The traveller 
from Jerusalem to Jericho has scarcely turned the 
corner of the road from the busy village an¢ fig- 
groves of Bethany, before, at Helena’s well, he has | 
entered on the wilderness of Judzea, where the lawless | 
Bedouin are coursing over the hills. He descends 
the steep gorge of the Kelt to find himself transported | 
from barren mountains to a luxuriant tropical thicket. | 
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The scapegoat could leave the gate of the crowded 
metropolis, and in an hour could be roaming on the 
desolate wilderness; and we recall, too, how our Lord 
could pass out of the city, and, while within hearing 
of its busy hum, could meditate in undisturbed seclu- 
sion on the slopes of Olivet. 

But these acacias on the plain of Shittim—we linger 
beside them, for they evoke many an association of olden 
and hallowed history. They are the seval or ‘‘ shittim” 
of the Pentateuch, the wood which supplied timber 
for the work of the tabernacle; and such a tree was 
“the burning bush,” out of which the wondrous reyve- 
lation of an immaterial, self-existent, eternal Godhead 
was made to Moses. They are gnarled and weird- 
like trees, with a bare, wrinkled stump, from which 
many a scathed bough protrudes, and are topped by 
a dense mass of foliage, impenetrable by the fiercest 
rays of a tropical sun. Standing out here, these 
acacias elucidate a minute point of historical topo- 
graphy, for we are on the site of the old Abel-Shittim 
of Israelitish history, z.e., ‘‘the marsh” or ‘‘ moist 
meadows of the acacias.” Venerable, doubtless, these 
old trunks are; yet they carry us back for thirty-five 
centuries, when their progenitors gave their name to 
the plain, when, as now, the fair streams fertilised the 
plain of Shittim, and the meadows of the acacias 
fringed the valley (Num. xxxiii. 49). Through all 
the vicissitudes of human history, these scattered trees 
have held their place here alone of all the surround- 
ing district; and have preserved the name by which 
we may still identify the last camping-ground of the 
wandering people, as well as the sad memory of their 
seduction in these seething glades by the licentious 
rites of Baal Peor. (Num. xxv. 1.) 

‘We need no tradition to guide us here—Nature her- 
self has preserved the historical identity; and thus, 
while the precise localities of the greatest events in the 
history of man’s redemption are matters of uncertainty, 
and often of angry disputation, these untrodden wilds, 
untroubled by the disturbing hand of man, embalm 
the memory and illustrate the topography of the oldest 
of written records. 

No situation can be conceived more admirably 
adapted for the marshalling of Israel’s hosts. Within 
an easy march of the river’s brink, with the wide open 
plain in front on which to deploy, the camp could be 
spread out for an extent of six miles, supplied every- 
where with the purest water from the little streams in 
the rear, while the cattle could find abundant pastu- 
rage in the glades and opens under the hills. We 
could not but recall also that it was almost the same 
week of the year (the first week in April), when for the 
last time the manna fell, and that Israel did eat not 
only ‘‘ of the old corn of the land,” but also ‘‘ parched 
corn”—zi, e. the new corn roasted in its fresh and milky 
state, “the self-same day;” and now, for the first 
time of the season, we tasted the corn of the year. 
Some poor fellahin, dependants of the tribe of Adwan, 
under whose protection we were travelling, had 
scratched little pieces of open ground here and there 
among the thickets for barley patches; and, camped 
about half a mile behind our tent, they were now 
employed in reaping the early crop. Of this they 
brought us an abundant supply. A little brushwood 
was heaped together, and, as soon as the fire had 








nearly burnt out, the heads of the sheaves were tossed 
on the embers till partially charred, when the roasted 
grain was beaten out on a cloak, roughly winnowed 
by the hand, and then served out and eaten hot. 

An hour’s walk from the acacia trees brings us 
across the arid plain to the fords of the Jordan, not 
the familiar ford of the pilgrim’s bathing place, but 
the upper ford, the spot of most hallowed memories in 
all the course of the sacred river. It is known now as 
the ford of Nimrim—i.e., ‘‘ of the leopards,” and the 
leopard still lurks in the reedy thickets by the banks 
of the Shaib, a little stream which enters the Jordan 
just above the ford. The name is ideutical with Beth- 
nimrah—i.e., “house of the leopard””—of Numbers 
and Joshua, a frontier town of Gad built in the valley 
of the Jordan. No traces of the olden town remain, 
save some shapeless ruins, or rather heaps of crumbled 
stone covered with tangle, and one or two irregular 
lines of turf-clad foundations. But there is a copious 
fountain, or perhaps a reservoir, into which a portion 
of the stream was once conducted, of which we may 
detect the circular wall, long since broken down and 
sunk in a swampy pool. Not even a patch of unfenced 
corn is watered by the Shaib. The city must once 
have been important, for it commanded the great 
thoroughfare from Judea and the south to Gilead. 
Hence the ancient road led up to Ramoth Gilead. By 
the Wady Shaib must have passed all the commerce 
between Jericho and Ammon, as well as Gilead. It 
was the ordinary place of passage for those who 
travelled from Galilee to Jerusalem by the Jordan 
route. At this spot we must place the departure of 
Elijah from earth, the preaching of the Baptist, and 
the baptism of our Lord. 

A careful compariscn of the Scripture record will, 
we think, enable us to fix with precision the exact 
locality of all three events. When Israel first took 
possession of the land, the wild beasts were yet abun- 
dant in this thinly-peopled district, and hence the name 
of Beth-nimrah, “‘ the home or house of the leopard.” 
But as population increased, the noxious beasts were 
expelled, the leopard and his ravages were forgotten, 
and the place was known as Bethabara, ‘‘ the house of 
the ford.” This is shown by the Septuagint version, 
which thus renders the older Beth-nimrah. And so 
it continued during the New Testament period, when 
John baptized in Bethabara, beyond Jordan. Now 
man has been banished from the lowlands, and the 
leopard has returned to his old haunts, while with 
him the old name has been restored, and Nimrim has 
once more supplanted Bethabara. 

The history of Elijah points to this as the place 
of passage. Fords do not change in a river like the 
Jordan; roads are never altered in the East; and 
this must always have been, as it is now, the place 
of passage from Jericho to Gilead. Elijah, we 
read, was at Jericho with his faithful Elisha. Im- 
pelled by the Spirit, and conscious of his approaching 
departure, after vainly endeayouring to shake off his 
beloved disciple, that he may be spared the pain of the 
sudden separation, he bends his steps naturally to- 
wards the hills of his native Gilead, by the road they 
had often before trodden together. There was nothing 
to draw them to the lower ford, which was only 
used for the passage to Moab. Besides, the sons of 
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the prophets stood to view on the heights above Jericho. 
There, in that clear atmosphere, they could watch the 
prophets all along the upper road till they descended 
to the lower banks of the river. Here, in the narrow 
belt of trees in the lowest terrace, which runs down to 
the water’s edge, they would be lost to view. The 
lower terrace, which is now eighty feet below the 
level of the barren plain, wooded, and frequently 
overflowed, is much wider on the eastern side, and the 
prophets still ‘‘ went on and talked” before they could 
become visible from the heights of Jericho, where the 
chariot of fire and horses of fire appeared, and Elisha 
was left alone with his master’s mantle. He then 
turned back, and it was not until, having recrossed 
the river, he emerged on the western bank, that the 
sons of the prophets descried him again, when they 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha.” 

As the topography thus clearly indicates the site of 
Elijah’s translation, not less satisfactorily does phi- 
lology identify Nimrim with Beth-nimrah or Betha- 
bara. It was here, beyond Jordan, that John was 
baptizing. When the fountain was in repair, the 
place would be admirably suited for the purpose—pro- 
bably a round fountain like those still perfect at 
Bethsaida and on the plain of Gennesaret; and the 
Baptist may haye initiated his followers either at the 
fountain in the village, in the stream outside, or in 
the river itself, very little further down. Here at 
least was his preaching station, and the narrative, 
while seeming to imply that it was in the river itself 
that our Lord underwent for us the rite to fulfil all 
righteousness, yet is perfectly consistent with the fact 
of John at the same time baptizing ‘‘in Bethabara 
beyond Jordan.” 

There is surely a deep significance in the fact, if 
this be so, of him who came in the spirit and power 
of Elias, thus exercising his function of herald of the 
kingdom, and completing his mission by the baptism 
of Christ, at the very spot where his prototype had 
ceased from his mission and been carried up into 
heayen. As suddenly as the first Elijah disappeared, 
so suddenly did the second Elias appear to prepare 
the way of the Redeemer. Where the first dropped 
his mantle, in that very spot did the second take it 
up. So thought we, as musing among the willows 
of Nimrim, we felt thankful that this sacred spot, like 
the place of Elijah’s sacrifice, like Jacob’s well, and 
the plain of Gennesaret, has remained undisfigured 
by shrine or convent,—that here the Christian pil- 
grim may muse with spirit unchafed by the intrusion 
of monkish superstition. For surely there is no 
scene in the history of the Redeemer’s life, with the 
exception of his birthplace, and the sites ot the cru- 
cifixion, resurrection, and ascension, more cherished 
in the heart of the Christian Church, than that 
which witnessed the commencement of his active 
ministry, the visible sign of the Holy Spirit, and the 
Father’s attestation of his divinity. Here, too, our 
Lord often crossed with his disciples, when he would 
avoid passing through Samaria on his way to the 
temple festivals at Jerusalem. The east bank of 
Jordan seems always to have been preferred to the 
western as the route from Galilee. The way was 
more shaded by occasional trees, and frequent streams 
intersect the path to refresh the traveller under the 





oppressive heat of the valley. These streams are 
perennial, and many a palm tree waves over them; 
while on the other side the palm is all but extinct. 
It was at Bethabara, too, the halting-place in the 
journey that our Lord lingered two days when He 
had heard that Lazarus was sick at Bethany, from 
which it was two days’ walk distant. 

From Nimrim a few minutes brings us to the banks 
of Jordan. The river widens as it makes a gentle 
curve where the sandy bottom and the current, less 
rapid than ordinary, form the ford, though even here 
a man can seldom cross without exercising his powers 
of swimming. The path to the shelving bank was 
shadowed by the thick branches of the tamarisk, 
poplar, and oriental plain. Again there is a startling 
contrast in the scene. From the watered thickets of 
Nimrim we had crossed a little angle of the desert 
plain. The bare soil, encrusted with natron, crunched 
under our feet like newly-turned earth on a frosty 
morning. Only a few desert wheat-ears could be 
seen on its surface, a pair of bustards scudded away 
in the distance with the speed of an ostrich, and a 
flight of many hundreds of some species of sand- 
grouse passed high in the air, summoned by the rising 
sun to their distant feeding-ground in the desert of 
the Hauran. 

We descend a few feet from the plain by a gently 
sloping bank, well trodden by many a wild Bedouin 
returning from his forays on the western side, and at 
once we are in the thickets of Jordan. This long 
fringe of wood which skirts the river’s bank on both 
sides with scarce a break from the sea of Galilee to 
within two or three miles of the Dead Sea, is one of 
the many peculiarities of that unique river. The belt 
of trees stands so far beneath the level of the valley, 
that no more than a narrow edge of green can be 
detected by the eye until close to it, only the tops of 
the trees reaching above the bank. The Jordan itself 
winds and twists within the narrowest limits. There 
is no reach of half a mile in a straight line, yet the 
river meanders more than two hundred miles to 
traverse sixty miles between the lake of its exit, 
and its sepulchre in the sea of salt. The actual 
channel is very narrow, and deep; its steep mud 
banks afford but few accessible fording-places, and 
rarely is the current broken by rocks in the bed 
of the stream. About six or eight feet above 
these banks is the second ledge, often only a few 
yards wide on the right bank, sometimes half a mile in 
width on the eastern side. These are the banks over- 
flowed by the swellings of Jordan—a dense brake, 
where the thick trees tower over an impenetrable mass 
of reedy jungle, through which, save in the rare paths 
formed by the Bedouin, the traveller can only cut his 
way by the aid of his hatchet. Here, in olden time, 
the lion had his lair; hence, when the swellings of 
Jordan rose in the spring by the melting of the snows 
of Hermon, the angry beast was driven to prey on the 
cattle of the villagers of Benjamin and Ephraim ; here 
still the leopard lurks, the terror of the fellahin of 
Jericho; and many a wild boar wallows securely 
among the reeds, whence he comes forth at sunset to 
ravage the defenceless gardens and barley-patches of 
the poor villagers on the hills of Samaria and Gilcad. 
But so soon as the waters rise, the fellahin have their 
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reyenge. The boars, drowned out of their usual fast- 
nesses, are fain to secrete themselves in the ruins and 
caves of the deserted cities—tracked by dogs, they rush 
in yain to the banks of the swollen river, their retreat 
is cut off, and many are despatched by the spears of 
the countrymen—a happy chance for the scanty larder 
of any unbelieving Christian like ourselves, who 
scruples not to feast on the unclean dainty abhorred 
of the prophet. 

But now the floods had subsided, and the Jordan 
had retired to its usual channel. The belt of wood is 


perhaps thirty feet below the level of the surrounding | 
| their stridulous notes to welcome the morning sun. 
| The turtle-doves cooed on the topmost bough of every 


plain—the ‘‘ciccar” or ‘‘ plain” of Jordan, bare, arid, 
and desolate through its whole course, save when, in 


ranunculuses, cover it with a temporary carpet, soon 
eaten down by the herds of the Bedouin, which then 
- arm like locusts till they have devoured every green 
thing. 

We had scarcely entered the thicket when one of 
our party disturbed a wild sow and her litter. They 
were not quite so numerous as the litter which gave 
such happy omen to Aineas, nor were they as white, 
but two little zebra-striped young ones were soon 


run down by our Arabs, as they incautiously betook 
| themselves to the open. 


Overhead, every branch 


was vocal with life. The noisy cicade grated forth 


early spring, the leguminous plants, the clovers, and | tree, and it seemed hard to understand where such 














flocks could find sustenance. The beautiful little | familiar English nightingale close above ny head, 


sun-bird, so often mistaken for a humming-bird, with 
its plumage resplendent with amethyst, and its little 
crimson plumes, flashed for an instant and was gone, 


as it chased the gnats over the water; the great king- | 
fisher (Alcyon smyrnensis), clad in livery of gorgeous | 


blue, white, and red, sat motionless on a bare stalk 
verhanging the river, absorbed in contemplation of 
the scene below him, and seemingly unconscious of 


our presence ; the notes of the bulbul re-echoed from | 


the densest thickets. Amidst the concert of bird and 
msect music, I thought I detected a vocalist which 
recalled memories of other climes, and creeping cau- 
tiously among the brushwood on hands and knees, I 


looked up and saw, in the centre of a poplar, our old | 


proving himself, even among the bulbuls of the East, 
to be still the champion of song. 

But the sun had now risen high above the hills of 
Moab, and it was time to return to camp and break- 
fast, well satisfied with our reconnoissance of the forest 
of Bethabara. We had scarcely mounted on the plain 
when we saw a party of horsemen, with gleaming 
lances, rushing full speed towards us from the north. 
Unarmed, and with but one native attendant, we felt 
somewhat uneasy till we saw our guide rather enjoy- 
ing our perturbation. With lances set, the horsemen 
came on in line at the gallop, until, within about two 
spears’ length from us, they simultaneously pulled up 
their horses on their haunches, and in a fierce tone 
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demanded our name and tribe. Taking courage from 
necessity, we replied by demanding theirs, to which 
they answered ‘‘Beni Hassan, and lords of the 
country.” ‘‘ We, too, are Adwan, and your brothers.” 
A laugh of incredulity, and a cry, ‘Franghi, 
Franghi” (Franks), was the response; when our 
guide broke in, and told them we were the guests of 
the Adwan camped hard by. They recognised him at 
once, for they were neighbours, only separated by 
the easy frontier of the Wady Shaib, and they then 
volunteered to show us a ‘‘ fantasia,” which consisted 
in their wheeling round on their horses, suddenly 
enclosing us in a circle, brandishing their quivering 
spears within a foot of our faces, and accompanying 
each shake of the weapon with a deep-drawn “‘ sough, 
sough !”? Certainly had we not seen the confidence 
of our guide, the mock fight was enough to try the 
neryes of unarmed strangers. The rencontre ended 
by a polite hint that backsheish would be acceptable, 
with which we were not loth to comply. Doubtless 
had we been alone or further from camp, we 
might have had to pay more dearly for our stroll so 
near the frontiers. Every Arab is always ready for a 
foray ; and if he hears of a luckless muleteer unpro- 
tected in his neighbourhood, of course he mounts his 
horse and hastens to see what profit can be made out 
of such waifs and strays of humanity as may wander 
near him. No wonder that east of Jordan villages 
there are none; that the few settled inhabitants dare 
not reside outside a walled town; that no man goes 
alone to till his field; and that the party invariably 
pile their arms in the centre before they begin to 
work, and rush for them the moment a stranger 
comes in sight. Nothing tells more plainly of the 
insecurity which has for ages cursed the land than 
this utter absence of isolated habitations or of any 
dwellings in the plains. All are hidden in the nooks 
of the mountains, inconvenient for the performance 
of ‘‘fantasias” by moss-troopers; and any Syrian 
gladly prefers an hour or tWo’s weary climb after his 
daily toil to the danger of such unwelcome visitors. 
For ages past ‘‘ the highways” of Gilead ‘‘ have been 
unoccupied, and travellers have walked through by- 
ways.” The fountains of Bethabara are broken and 
desolate, for they are not yet ‘delivered from the 
noise of archers in the places of drawing water.” 
When we returned to camp, though the sun was 
now high above the hills, our Arabs had not deemed 
it necessary to make any preparations ere we should 
return, but lay scattered among the horses, lazily 
flapping away the flies from the animals and from 
themselves. We would fain have devoted another 
day to the plains of Shittim, but we were eager to 
reach the crest of the Moab hills, and to search for 
Nebo, if its name still remained; and our time was 
precious. From our camp we could easily discern the 
undulating crest of these sacred hills. Three peaks, 
or rather rounded knolls, stood prominent above the 
rest of the ridge, and one of these we knew must 
have been the site of Balaam’s sacrifice and of the 
last gaze of the great Lawgiver on his people’s camp 
and on their promised land. The range of mountains 
shut in the plain of Shittim not only on the east, but 
also partially on the south, a deep angle running into 
the south-east, thickly wooded and abundantly watered. 





From this corner a steep mountain-path leads to the 
mountains of Abarim. Up this path Moses withdrew 
with his faithful Joshua, and climbed to the summit, | 





The lower shoulder of the range was clad with arbutus, | 
wild olive, and oil tree (eleagnus) (which must not be 
confounded with the olive, but which is palmed off || 
upon travellers as the balsam of Gilead). Above these 
the slopes were bare, save when a waving line of 
green, powdered with pink, marked the oleanders that 
shaded some mountain rivulet. Higher still the steep 
cliffs showed a long undulating line of red, which 
shone warmly in the sunlight. 

There could be no doubt of the true situation of Nebo, 
for from that ridge the whole expanse of the “‘ meadows 
of the acacias” was visible. From that top of Peor, 
Balaam could look down as he stood on the field of 
Zophim, and seeing the acaciasrising hereand there over 
the tents of Israel in their long array, his thoughts went 
back to the wooded valley of his own Euphrates, with its 
sycamores And its lign aloes, and he exclaimed, ‘‘How 
goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 0 
Israel! As the valleys are they spread forth, as the 
gardens by the river side, as the trees of lign aloes which 
the Lord hath planted, and as cedar trees beside the | 
waters.” The eye of Moses, not dimmed by age, 
looked yet further than the tents beneath him, and 
recognised the heritage of Jacob in all the rugged 
landscape beyond, from Gilead on his right, with its 
dark pine-clad heights overshadowing the plain, and 
reaching to Dan, the base of Hermon, then rounded 
Tabor, the narrow opening of Esdraelon, the broken 
hills of Manasseh and Ephraim, the twin Ebal and 
Gerizim affording a glimpse of Carmel and the haze of 
the sea beyond, to the steep heights of Benjamin, and 
the longer-drawn ranges of Judea, till these too melted | 
in the distance beyond Hebron, and the eye was drawn 
on to the foreground of the Dead Sea cliffs, and the 
waving palms of Jericho. Such was the landscape that 
fascinated our eyes too, as a few days after we climbed 
those mountains and stood where Moses stood. 

It is noteworthy how completely all this region dis- 
appears from later Israelitish history. With the single 
exception of Beth-nimrah or Bethabara, this fertile 
district, so near and so accessible, is connected with no 
event subsequent to the passage of the Jordan. Dearly 
as the Jew cherished the record of the Pentateuch, 
carefully as every incident was noted and studied, yet 
no associations, no dreams of romance, drew him to 
institute a pilgrimage to any of the scenes of his 
national deliverance. There is but one solitary men- 
tion of Sinai or Horeb in the annals of the nation, and 
that is the casual allusion to the visit of the desert 
prophet Elijah to Horeb. So with these plains of 
Moab, afterwards part of the heritage of Reuben. 
Perhaps the seething heat of the district enervated the 
inhabitants, as it has degraded the few tributary 
Arabs who make the valley their home, and rendere4 
them easily submissive to the wilder races of the | 
deserts beyond. The Romans, however, have left 
their mark here as elsewhere. Round more than one 
well in the plain lay the large chiselled blocks which 
told of Roman masonry,—eyen a milestone is still | 
standing on the road that leads up from Beth-nimrah, 
and there were a few mounds, irregular grass-growi 


heaps, where the nettles were higher and the herbage |; 
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darker than elsewhere, which cover perchance the 
stones of Beth-Jesimoth, or Ramah, and mark the site 
of long-forgotten Israelitish towns. But little as the 
Israelites expended in architecture, save at the Temple 
of Jerusalem, the most perfect Jewish edifice which 
has been preserved to our time is on the east of 
Jordan, very little above the plains of Shittim, the 
Castle of Hyreanus, son of Joseph Tobias, now known 
as Arak-el-Emir. It is an oblong keep with immense 
walls, a portion of which is still perfect, with slabs 
some fifteen or twenty feet by ten, on which are 
carved colossal figures of lions and other animals. 
Over the entrance to the stables, and other chambers 
hewn in the rock in the face of a cliff hard by, are 
still some inscriptions in the Samaritan character. 

To visit this castle was our morning ride, and our 
guardian sheikh, Goblan, of the Adwan tribe, beguiled 
the way by many a tale of savage prowess, and many | 
a tradition of Arab story, learnt by the watchfire of 
the camp. We had been very anxious to secure the 
help of his tribe to dig and turn over some of the 
stones of Bethabara, in the hope of finding sculpture 
|| erinscription. But to this there were two inseparable 
|| obstacles: first, the Adwan were high bred, Beni 
| Ibrahim, descended from Ishmael, his eldest son, and 
as such had never degraded themselves by manual 
labour, and we must not expect now to turn 
them into nayvies; secondly, the stones had been 
turned by the hand of God, who had overthrown 
all these cities by earthquake, because the Jews 
had engraven marks to direct their descendants 
where to search for hidden treasure, and to expose 
these marks to the light of day would be to defeat the 





design of Providence. This veneration for the inten- 


tions of Providence, though it prevented our being 
allowed to search among the ruins of Bethabara, did 
not preclude our host from thwarting the designs of 
Providence, as he would say, in the matter of human 
life. We asked him, as we rode together, why the 
Turkish Government had set a price on his head. 
Holding up his long skinny fingers, he counted both 
his hands, and then shaking his head, told us his 
murders had far exceeded ten. The last lesson he had 
given the Turks was this:—The Governor of Nablous 
had seized some fleeces belonging to him on their way 
to the coast, and unjustly confiscated his wool. Watch- 
ing his opportunity, Goblan had one night stolen 
across the Jordan with two or three trusty henchmen. 
He concealed himself in Nablous, gained access to the 
governor’s palace, stabbed the sentry at his door, and 
stealing into his chamber, had cut his throat while he 
slept. The party withdrew unobserved, scaled the 
wall, mounted their horses, which were concealed in 
waiting, and by sunrise were threading the path of 
Beth-nimrah. ‘That,’ added Goblan, ‘‘ was worth 
10,000 piastres!” the price set on his head. So 
the Ishmaelite’s hand is still against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. Yet, after all, dark 
as is his moral code, Goblan is more trustworthy than 
many aso-called Christian. His light is small, but 
he keeps his word and his honour; and a kindly, 
faithful guard we found him for manya day. His 
tribe are the possessors of the plain of Shittim, as 
well as of Heshbon, Rabbath Ammon, and Gerash; 
and no wanderer from the west need fear to place 
himself under the guidance of Sheikh Goblan of the 
Adwan. 

H. B. TRISTRAM. , 
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IlI.—THE EVIL OF SIN. 


WueEn the ostrich, scouring along the sandy desert, 
finds that it cannot escape the huntsman, it is said to 
thrust its head into a bush, and remain there, quite 
tranquil, to receive the death-blow. Poor, senseless, 
stupid bird, it seems to fancy that the danger which it 
ceases to see, has ceased to exist. But men, as well 
as brutes, do so; and not by one degree more rational 
than the composure of a bird at whose folly they them- 
selyes would be the first to smile, is the peace of those 
who, that they may enjoy the pleasures of sin, shut | 
their eyes to its evil, and refuse to look that, and their | 
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opiate produce a similar effect—casting a man into 
so deep a slumber that he felt no pain. But for the 
low whispers of the attendants, the solemn stillness 
of the room, and the anxious countenances of those 
that were watching by his side, none would have fan- 
cied that a mortal disease was raging within his vitals, 
and hurrying him on to the grave. And not more 
different this sleep from tired nature’s healthful slum- 
bers than the peace of the ungodly from his whe 
is resting by faith on Jesus, and has made his “calling 
and election sure.” 

Nor is it only exemption from ‘the stings” of con- 














own danger, in the face. I do not deny that they, | science a man may enjoy who shuts his eyes to the 
haying persuaded themselves that sin isa trivial thing, | evil of sin. He may enjoy positive happiness of a 
and by no means, to use the language of Scripture, | kind; and be to appearance blither and in better 
“exceeding sinful,” enjoy a sort of peace. They| spirits than better men. What of that? So is yon 
have laid the flattering unction to their souls that | drunkard, who has drowned all his sorrows with his 
God is all merciful—that they have not been great sin- | senses in the flowing bowl+the ragged wretch who, 
ners—that they haye done no one harm, but them- | untouched by the sad looks of the broken-hearted 
selves perhaps—that many people are worse than | wife and children that sit cowering, shivering over 
they—and that however they may have sinned, the | some miserable embers, stands on the floor of his 
prayers and penitence of a death-bed shall set all | dismantled home, and casts idiot smiles on the wreck 
right. But I have seen the administration of an| around him. I do not deny that there is pleasure in 
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sin. Were it not so, there would be fewer sinners. 
But when I look at its end—that ‘‘ the way of trans- 
gressors is hard”—how justly may it be compared 
to the delirium of sailors who, when the bonds of 
order are broken, and all further efforts to save them- 
selyes and their ship are abandoned, hoist the spirit 
cask on deck, and, maddening their brains with drink, 
go down into the deep amid shouts of laughter and 
songs of merriment. Even so, many, intoxicated with 
the pleasures of sin, go down into perdition. 

There is a state worse, more hopeless perhaps, 
than either of these. They stand in great danger of 
damnation who shut their eyes to the evil of sin, but 
they in greater who, practising iniquity till conscience 
grows seared and dead, have ceased to feel its evil. 
Such in some cases is their apathy that it seems as if 
God had cast them off, and said, provoked by their 
long-continued resistance to the remonstrances of con- 
science and of his word and Spirit, ‘‘ He is joined to 
his idols, let him alone.” There lies our danger if we 
are trusting for salvation to a death-bed repentance. 
People think they will be very much alarmed at the 
approach of death. There is no greater mistake: the 
greatest wonder death-beds show, and ministers see, 
being not the calmness with which a believer dies, but 
the insensibility, the deep, unmoved and unmoveable 
apathy with which others meet death. ‘There are 
no bands in their death—they are not in trouble as 
other men,” as the Bible says. By their dying-bed— 
no place for flattery, or ‘‘ healing the hurt of the 
daughter cf God’s people slightly”—they have been 
told the most alarming truths; I have thundered the 
law of Sinai in their ears; I have set forth a dying 
Saviour with the love of Calvary before their eyes, 
but it produced neither a response nor emotion. 
Fearing nothing, if hoping nothing, they have gone 
to their ‘‘ own place” more calmly than many a saint 
who dies in Jesus’ arms, and leaves earth for heaven. 

It is said of the rich man in the parable that ‘in 
hell he lift up his eyes, being in torment.” Alas, 
it is too late—too late then to get our eyes opened ; 
and therefore I shall try, with prayer for God’s 
blessing, to set before my readers some consider- 
ations calculated to demonstrate and illustrate the evil 
of sin. 

There is a cruel deception often practised on the 
dying. They are left to indulge hopes of life after their 
case is hopeless; the friends who were parties to 
this deception—if friends they can be cailed—thereby 
laying up for themselves a source of unavailing 
regrets. If people are true Christians, it is of no 
moment, or at least of little moment, that they should 
know themselves to be dying: but if otherwise, the 
sooner they know the worst the better; for .who 
can tell but God may call at the eleventh hour? 
There is something more culpable and cruel than con- 
cealment of the truth. The dying are not left to 
deceive themselves, but are deceived. Every, the 
most remote, allusion to death is positively forbidden : 
ingenuity is taxed by schemes of future pleasure, 
books of light reading, and amusements to divert the 
mind from solemn thoughts, and keep them ‘‘ cheer- 
ful,” as it is called: as new and more fatal symptoms 
arise, they are carefully concealed: they may be shed 
without the dying chamber, but no tears are allowed, 





nor sorrow on any face within it; and so the play, the 
pitiful tragedy, goes on till the poor victim of mis- 
taken kindness is hurried away into an unexpected, 
and perhaps unprepared for, eternity. Verily, ‘the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.” 

But that expression applies with still moro force to 
those who, called to be ambassadors of Jesus Christ, 
shrink from setting forth the inherent evil and awful 
punishment of sin—that, in the words of Scripture, 
‘‘it is an evil and a bitter thing to sin against the 
Lord!” Some will not tolerate any allusion to hell, 
beyond the most distant—and that with bated breath. 
They cannot abide to hear of it; denouncing him as a 
gloomy preacher who, not for his own pleasure but 
others’ profit, ventures on this awful and most sad 
subject to declare the whole counsel of God. They 
say, ‘‘ Prophesy unto us smooth things.” The storm 
rages, the ship is sinking; yet they deem him an 
intruder on their peace who attempts to wake them, 
crying, ‘‘What meanest thou, O sleeper? arise, 
and call upon thy God!” There are certainly 


more agreeable topics—the goodness of God, which, 


should lead us to repentance—the love of Christ, which 
should sweetly constrain us to live to Him who died 
for us—the joys of heaven, which by virtue of their 
superior attractions should withdraw our affections 
from the things that are seen and temporal to those 
that are unseen and eternal. No doubt also it is not 
so much by driving as by drawing that sinners are 
ordinarily brought to Jesus: and it is a far more 
agreeable task to melt a hard heart by arguments of 
kindness, than attempt to break it by arguments of 
fear—to work with the fire than with the hammer, God’s 
word being compared to both. Yet the same apostle 
who, scattering Christ’s blessed name as thick on his 
epistles as God has done stars in the nightly firma- 
ment, sought to constrain men by the love of Christ, 
persuades them also by the terrors of the Lord. He 
who asked, ‘‘ Despisest thou the riches of his goodness 
and forbearance, and long-suffering, not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth to repentance?” also 
asked, ‘‘ Thinkest thou, O man, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God?” ‘‘ Knowing the terror of 
the Lord,” said St. Paul, ‘‘ we persuade men ;” hence 
his tears, and these touching words, ‘‘I have told you 
often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are 
the enemies of the cross of Christ, whose end is 
destruction.” No wonder he wept. The wonder is 
that we can read with so little emotion what fell in 
trembling accents from the Saviour’s lips—of a worm 
that never dieth, and a fire that is never quenched. 
Why are we so callous? Why is not our pity so 
moved, and our hearts melted, and our fears awakened 
for poor, careless sinners, that we might adopt the 
language of the Psalmist, and say, ‘‘ Rivers of waters 
run down mine eyes, because they keep not thy law !” 

The way of transgressors is indeed hard; and we 
see the nature of sin plainly revealed in its dreadful 
effects. For there are two methods by which we may 
arrive at a knowledge of the nature of anything; we 
may either analyse its properties, or discover them by 
studying its effects. Taking, for instance, a deadly 
drug—I may, on the one hand, by analysis, find it to 
be composed of elements highly deleterious and fatal 
to life; on the other hand, I may take the shorter 
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and more impressive method of administering it to 
some of the inferior creatures, and see the virulence 
of the poison in the violence of its effects—horrible 
convulsions and a speedy death. Some poisons are 
so deadly that a grain or a few drops of them is as 
fatal ‘as a ball through the brain, or a knife stuck into 
the heart. To such a poison sin may with truth be 
compared; and nothing but their ignorance or disre- 
gard of its deadly nature would allow men to tamper 
with it, or speak lightly of the smallest sin. 

It may be difficult for analysis to convey to some 
_ any sense of the evil that lies in all sin; but, surely, 
that may be understood by contemplating its effects. 
A child could understand the force latent in a cup of 
water, on seeing it, when converted into steam, rend 
asunder a plate of iron, or a mass of solid rock—or 
the power of lightning, if he saw it in the thunder- 
storm leap dazzling from the clouds, and striking 
some stately tree rive its trunk, and scatter its leafy 
glories on the ground—or the venom of the cobra’s 
fang, on seeing the reptile raise its hooded crest to 
strike, and him it struck reel, and fall, and die at his 
feet. Let sin, in like manner, be tried by its effects ; 
and who, with a mind enlightened, can look on the 
sad change it has wrought on man, on the divine 
beauty it defaced, on the favour it forfeited, on the 
happiness it wrecked, on the curse it has entailed and 
the fire it has kindled, on the misery it breeds in time 
and perpetuates in eternity, without seeing “sin 
become exceeding sinful.” Look at Eden !—Man’s 
disobedience there, his plucking the forbidden fruit, 
may seem to some a trivial offence; but does the 
misery it brought on Adam, and entailed on his pos- 
terity throughout all generations, justify such a term ? 
Put a case. 

Suppose some day, when passing the house of one 
reyered for his piety, and universally respected for his 
character, and known to be the gentlest and kindest 
and most affectionate of fathers, you saw him driving 
from his door the son and daughter he had loved, and 
cherished, and lived with in sweetest fellowship—with 
sad but stern voice ordering them out of his presence, 
you would stand amazed; but you would neither need 
him, nor any one else, to assure you that before he 
had driven forth these weeping ones to want, and 
shame, and sorrow, they had been guilty of some 
most aggravated crime—an offence no father could 
pass by, or palliate, or lightly pardon. But the love 
God bore to his human children as far transcended 
any that beats or burns in a father’s or mother’s 
bosom, as the heavens rise above the earth; and who 
can see him drive them from his presence, order 
them away, without feeling that there must be a guilt 
in sin which we have no line to fathom nor powers to 
comprehend! There had been no place of woe other- 
wise, for God has no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth, nor is He willing that any should perish ; 
nor otherwise had his beloved Son, betrayed by a 
friend, disowned by the creatures of his hand, and 
deserted by his Father and God, bled on the accursed 
tree. If sin was not exceeding sinful and hateful, 
a less noble victim had satisfied the demands of 
justice, and a less dreadful expiation upheld the 
honour of a broken law. How deep the stain which 
it required the blood of God’s own Son to wash out ? 





How heavy the burden beneath which He sank, 
whose arms sustain the universe? What sorrows 
those which forced from his patient lips this ery, ‘“‘ My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death?”— 
the still more mysterious complaint of Calvary, ‘‘ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” If the 
virulence of a disease may be measured by the violence 
of its remedy, or the greatness of a debt by the sum 
paid for the discharge of the debtor, the evil that is in 
sin is as immeasurable as the love for which, with all 
his glowing piety and power of language, St. Paul 
found no fitter expression than this, ‘‘O the height 
and depth and breadth and length of the love of God, 
it passeth knowledge!” 

A bitter thing, whether we contemplate its conse- 
quences here or hereafter, in this world or the next, 
sin undoubtedly is. It is more. That may be called 
bitter which, in a moral sense, is not evil—inherently 
and necessarily evil. Extreme poverty is bitter, as 
where a parent looks round on hungry and hollow- 
eyed children when there is neither fire on the hearth 
nor a morsel of food in the house—‘‘ When they cry 
for bread, and their mother has none to give them.” 
Yet’there is no moral evil in poverty ; it is no crime; 
on the contrary, ‘‘ hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom?” 
It is a bitter thing, also, to lie under the hand of acute 
disease, tossing on a bed of pain, vainly turning fr6m 
side to side for relief, counting the long night’s lazy 
hours; when it is night, wearying for the morning; 
and when the morning comes, wearying for the night. 
Yet, in a moral sense, there is no evil here; on the 
contrary, while the outward man perisheth—strength 
turns to weakness, beauty to ghastly pallor, and sym- 
metry to deformity—the inward man may be renewing 
day by day. It was a bitter thing for martyrs 
to suffer for righteousness’ sake; to pine away in 
lonely exile ; to perish on a scaffold; to be bound and 
burned at a stake. Yet, in a moral sense, it was 
not evil; on the contrary, Christ pronounced them 
‘blessed’? who suffer; winning a martyr’s crown, 
great is their reward in heayen. 

Let us beware of looking on sin as we might on 
disease, or poverty, or persecution—our only dread its 
bitter consequences. Take these away; let death come, 
but not as a grim messenger summoning men to God’s 
awful presence; let the grave give up its dead, but 
not to judgment; let there be a place of happiness, 
but none of misery; and many would see nothing in 
sin to shock their feelings or deter them from com- 
mitting it—from drinking up iniquity as the ox drink- 
eth up the water. But what an imperfect view of sin 
is theirs—imperfect as his of the crimes of robbery or 
murder who, were there no society to point the finger 
of scorn at him, nor prison to hold, nor judge to try, 
nor gallows to hang him, would steal your property, 
nor scruple to take your life. I believe no man can 
measure the depths of evil that are in sin; but he 
certainly has no adequate idea of them who, though 
sin should cease to be punished, and universal sal- 
vation were proclaimed from the skies, so that there 
were henceforth no hell, nor judgment, but heaven for 
all and hell for none, would cease to regard it as an 
evil thing—“‘ this abominable thing that I hate,” saith 
the Lord. 
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All the guilt that lies in foul rebellion against the 
mildest and most merciful of earthly monarchs—in dis- 
obeying the kindest, and grieving the best of fathers— 
in ingratitude to a generous benefactor—in returning 
cursing for blessing, evil for good, and hatred for 
fayours—in wounding a heart that loves us and the 
hand that was stretched out to pluck us from 
destruction—in refusing to please One who, though 
rich, for our sakes made himself poor; took our debts 
on Him and paid them ; took our burdens on Him and 
carried them; and bearing disgrace to crown us with 
honour, sayed our lives at the expense of his own ;—all 
that evil, multiplied a thousand and a thousand times, 
thereisinsin. Itisa horrible crime committed against 
a gracious God and a loving Saviour—to say nothing 
of the injuries our sins have inflicted on ourselves, 
and the irreparable wrongs they may have done to 
others. It is from such views that true repentance 
springs. Are they ours? Different from the remorse 
of yon haggard and hardened wretch, who, at the door 
of a prison or the foot of a gallows, when his sins have 
found him out, sees their evil only in their punish- 
ment; it is not where the lake burns to consume, but 
Jesus bleeds to save, sin is seen in its greatest évil, 
and felt by God’s people to be their deepest grief. 
‘**They shall look on him whom they have pierced, 
and mourn as one mourneth for an only son, and be 
in bitterness, as one is in bitterness for a first-born.” 
The importance of correct views of the evil that lies 
in sin cannot be exaggerated. To inadequate ideas of 
that may be traced the very imperfect conceptions 
some entertain of the necessity and great work of the 
atonement—of Christ, as our substitute, bearing our 
griefs and carrying our sorrows, and so opening up a 
passage for the ocean of divine love to flow out in the 
blessings of redemption on this lost and guilty world. 

‘* Let every man,” says the Apostle, ‘‘ prove his own 
work;” and here, I may now remark, we have an 
admirable test whereby to try the genuineness of our 
faith and repentance. If our only motive for abstaining 
from sin lies in the dread of punishment, our obedi- 
ence, such as it is, springs not from the love of God, 
but of ourselves. It is entirely selfish; and having no 
regard to Him whatever, it is in fact but a continual 
breaking of the law, ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” Our 
case is like that of a servant who has a kind master, 
but obeys, not because he loves his master, but only 
his wages—of a son, who, but for the dread of the rod, 
would treat a father’s wishes with insolent contempt, 
and openly defy his authority. How can God set any 
value on such obedience? He himself has answered 
the question, ‘‘ A son honoureth his father, and a ser- 
vant his master; if then I be a father, where is mine 
honour? and if I be a master, where is my fear? if ye 
offer the blind for sacrifice, isitnot evil? andif ye offer 
the lame and sick, is it not evil? Offerit now unto thy 
governor ; will he be pleased with thee, or accept thy 
person, saith the Lord of hosts?” The test, there- 
fore, by which to try the genuineness of our faith and 
repentance lies in this question, Would we sin were no 
punishment to follow ?—in other words, ‘‘Shall we con- 
tinue in sin that grace may abound?” So Paul puts 
the question; and how does he answerit? Filled 








with holy horror at the impious thought, and speaking 
for all who have undergone a saving change, he replies, 
**God forbid!” Does his emphatic exclamation find 
an echo in our breasts? Does sin appear to us so 
exceeding sinful that we would not commit it though 
we had read our names in the book of life, and felt 
as sure of heaven as if already there? Then, not- 
withstanding all our transgressions and shortcomings, 
we may take the comfort of these blessed words, “‘ Ye 
are washed, ye are sanctified, ye are justified in the 
name of the Lord, and by the Spirit of our God.” 
These views of sin are no doubt calculated to humble 
us in our own esteem. Humble us? Let the Spirit 
ot God open our eyes fully to its exceeding sinfulness, 


- | 


! 


and, overwhelmed by a sense of guilt and shame, we 


shall exclaim with Job, ‘‘I abhor myself, and repent | 


” 


in dust and ashes.” Some, indeed, vain of themselves 
and of their own dings, maintain a self-complacent 
spirit, nor stand abi. aed in the presence of Him before 
whose glory, as a man screens his eyes from the blaze 
of the sun, angels veil their faces. How different from 
a humble Christian’s the attitude of yonder Pharisee ! 
Sve, now, like the bird that, strutting proudly on the 
lawn, unfurls its gaudy tail to display its beauties to the 


sun, he presents himself for the admiration of God and | 
‘*T fast,” he says, ‘“‘ twice in the week, I give | 
I thank thee thatI am | 


man. 
tithes of all that I possess. 
not as other men, or even as this publican.” 


But it is no evidence that we are abhorred of God, || 


that we have been brought to abhor ourselves; on the 
contrary, ‘‘ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 


a broken and a contrite heart, O Lord, thou wilt not || 


despise.” ‘‘I,” said St. Paul, ‘‘am the chief of sin- 
ners;”’ ‘‘I,” said David, ‘‘ was as a beast before thee ;” 
“I,” said Ezra, ‘‘am ashamed, and blush to lift up my 
face to thee, O my God, for our iniquities are increased 
over our heads, and our trespass is gone up unto the 
heavens ;” and so certainly does a man grow humbler 
as he grows holier, that it is with self-esteem as with 
the column of mercury in the tube of a barometer— 
the higher we ascend, it sinks the lower. 


There, purified from all conceit and pride, perfect 
both in humility and in holiness, the saints, as if un- 
worthy to wear on their heads what Jesus won on his 
cross, cast their crowns at his feet. 
death has purged, in purest rays serene, they see God 
—the true mirror in which to see ourselyes. Jor as tho 
best way to estimate the feebleness of a taper is not 
to measure the small space its rays illuminate, but to 
hold it up against the sun, and see its flame grow dull 
to blackness in the blaze of his burning beams; or as 


What more | 
striking illustration of this than heaven itself affords? | 


There, with eyes || 


the best way to correct an exaggerated impression of || 


the magnitude of the pyramids were not to measure 
their dimensions, but to fransport them, were it pos- 
sible, to the foot of some lofty mountain, the snow- 
crowned monarch of the Alps or Andes; so the best 
way of measuring ourselves is to measure ourselves 
with God. Seeing our littleness in his greatness, our 
vile ingratitude in his boundless goodntss, the impurity 
of our hearts and the sinfulness of our lives in his 
ineffable and unspotted holiness, it is easy to understand 
how the best have been the humblest men; and how 
one, so distinguished for piety and beneficence as Job, 
should have exclaimed, ‘‘I have heard of thee by the 
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hearing of the ear, but now mine eye sceth thee: 
wherefore I abhor myself, and repent in dust and 
ashes.” 

If thisattemptto set forth the evil of sin has awakened, 
or deepened, any sense of my reader’s need of a 
Saviour, if it has made him think less of himself and 
more of Christ, it is well. Self-abasement before 
God—the pledge that the publican went down to his 
house justified—has characterized not Job and David, 
not prophets and apostles only, but the elect of God 
in every age of the church. Read the life of any 
eminent saint; and from the glowing panegyric of 
his biographer turn to the page which records the 
man’s opinion of himself; and how low the estimate, 
how different the language! The two seem to describe 
distinct persons ; yet dissimilar as are the portraits, one 
man sat for both. What hard things he has written 
against himself, what confessions of guilt and sin he 
has left, at whose death men exclaimed, ‘‘ A prince and 
a great man has fallen this day in Israel””—by whose 
graye a weeping church has raised the cry, ‘“‘ My 
father, my father, the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
men thereof.” For example, how did Knox, the man 
above all other men whose name, as the greatest and 





bravest of her sons, is dear to Scotland, regard him- 
self, estimate the mighty work he had lived to do ? 
The poorest, vilest, most useless, never lay lower at 
the foot of the cross—there, tempted to indulge in 
self-satisfaction, he passed the last night of his life in 
mortal conflict with the enemy of souls, conquering, 
though the battle lasted through all its weary hours, 
by the blood of the cross. And who, to quote but 
another case, has not heard of John Wesley—how 
much, not England only, but the world owes to him, 
to his poetry and his piety, to his love for Christ and 
love for souls, to his burning zeal and apostolic 
labours? With his praise in all the churches, and 
a fame spread wide as the world itself, what estimate 
did he form of himself? what hopes sustained him in 
a dying hour? ‘I have been reflecting,” he said, 
‘“‘on my past life; I have been wandering up and 
down between fifty and sixty years, endeavouring in 
my poor way to do a little good to my fellow-creatures ; 
and what have I to trust to for salvation? I can sce 
nothing which I have done or suffered that will bear 
looking at. I have no other plea than this— 
‘I the chief of sinners am, 
But Jesus died for me.’ ”’ 
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At 48, Euston Square, London, on Sabbath, 24th 
November, an exodus was accomplished which the 
Christian community surviving should mark well and 
remember long. There and then the Lord called back | 
to himself one of the sweetest spirits that He has in | 
these latter days lent for a time to the Church. We | 
should observe and estimate these gifts, both when | 
they come and when they go. In such a case we or- | 
dinarily do not reckon our treasures, until the loss of 
them suggests the sad summation: nor is this delay a | 
thing to be wholly reprobated ; for while the approach | 
of such lights is always gradual, their setting is 
generally sudden. We obtained the boon by slow, | 
imperceptible degrees, extending over many years; 
we lostit inaday. That day accordingly becomes a 
high day of balancing accounts in the Christian co- 
partnership, 

The tendency of survivors to accumulate deeds and 
characteristics in memoriam of the worthy and be- 
loved dead, is an instinct of the spiritual as well 
as of the natural family; and like other instincts, 
although it springs spontaneous without calculating 
results, it bears fruit of immediate and widespread 
utility. This simple, unselfish, and unforeseeing im- 
pulse serves, in point of fact, to stereotype and redu- 
plicate, for the world and posterity, the precious 
lessons of a fulfilled life. A little child who watched 
with pride the unfolding of a rose-bud in her own 
garden, and luxuriated in the ownership and enjoy- 
ment of the full-blown flower, sighs in sadness when 
at length the glory is departed, and gravely, piously 
gathers the shed leaves from the ground. But these 
shed leaves, gathered and cherished, retain for per- 
manent enjoyment the fragrance of the rose, in the 








dull winter days that follow, when we can no longer 
look upon the living flower, fresh and dewy on its 
leafy stalk. 

While we gather miscellaneous memoirs of James 
Hamilton’s life and ways, we abandon ourselves to an 
instinct of nature; but He who has planted that ten- 
dency in our hearts may use it for a substantial bene- 
fit to the Church, in spreading and perpetuating the 


| knowledge of graces and gifts, that come from the 


Lord’s bounty, and show forth the Lord’s praise. 

Dr. Hamilton was surrounded by favourable in- 
fluences in his childhood and youth. His father was 
the minister of a rural parish in Scotland—the parish 
of Strathblane, in Dumbartonshire. He enjoyed in 
large measure the advantages which the Scottish form 
of piety at that day was fitted to confer, with few or 
none of the disadvantages which to some extent 
really adhere, and to a much larger extent are incor- 
rectly attributed to it by the world outside. There 
was to the full extent the scriptural seriousness 
and deyoutness, with none of the sourness, which 
strangers persist in ascribing to the religion of our 
country. The light which the Gospel shed on the 
manse of Strathblane was a gladsome light. There 
was strictness indeed as to the service of God; 
but there was also the joyous freedom of dear chil- 
dren. As the legitimate result of early training 
and example, Dr. Hamilton exhibited through- 
out his public life in London an unwonted union 
of old, sound, deep, Scottish - Presbyterian ortho- 
doxy, with the lovely pliability of a universal 
charity. By hereditary prepossession and education, 
he was intensely Scotch; and yet without any pain- 
ful effort he accommodated himself to the habits 
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of English society, and English styles of religious | training. His life was not an abnormal product; jt 


activity. Maintaining throughout the Westminster 
Confession as his creed, he was yet practically more 


was the just development of the example and precept 
in which his childhood was moulded. It is an yp- 


cosmopolitan than some who have abjured it. In | worthy occupation for any Scotchman to select or 
his balanced mind and loving heart, acceptance of a| imagine examples of peculiar prejudice and bigotry 
| from the history of his country, and exhibit them to 


dogmatic system did not hinder brotherly intercourse 
with the good of every name. 

It is proper that those who witnessed in Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s life the ripe fruit of unsuspecting charity in 
union with a Calvinistic creed, should know that tls 
did not spring from the accident of a peculiar con- 
stitution, but was the legitimate result of his early 


as a bee. 
not therefore spread thin. 
in the ordinary course of literature, and the strictly 
professional study of theology, he made inroads from 
time to time on the neighbouring territories, and car- 
ried off much spoil. At the same time that he held 
his place among the students of theology, he enrolled 
himself as a pupil in the class of chemistry, and it was 
not merely a smattering of the science that he acquired. 
A class-room, in the form and dimensions of a small 
theatre, had been built beyond the college walls to 
accommodate the numbers who flocked to the study 
of chemistry under the late celebrated professor, Dr. 


His learning was spread wide, but it was 


Besides his attainments 


strangers as characteristic specimens. The shades and 
phases of religious life in Scotland have often been 
misunderstood by strangers, because they have been | 
misrepresented by her sons. i 

As a student James Hamilton was as blithe and | 
discursive as a butterfly; but as busy and successfy] 


Thomas Thomson. I remember well a pilgrimage 
made by a few students from the Divinity Hall, at 
the close of the session, to the chemistry class-room, 
where our sectional pride was abundantly gratified by 
hearing Hamilton called te receive the first prize, in 
a class of several hundreds engaged professionally in 
the study of medicine. In botany and natural history 
too, he at that period made considerable attainments. 
These studies he continued to prosecute in the inter- 
vals of his busy life, and the botanical articles in Dr. 
Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Imperial Bible Dictionary” are among 
the latest products of his pen. The pursuit he loved for 
itsown sake. In these fields he found many analogies 
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which his genius framed into exquisite poetry, and 
used as mosaics to ornament his expositions of divine 
truth. His familiarity with these subjects obtained 
incidentally for him an advantage which he valued 
much, and used skilfully,—the advantage of - inter- 
course on terms of familiarity with many distinguished 
men. I happened to be residing with him in Lon- 
don a few years ago when the death of an eminent 
naturalist occurred. He was inyited to the funeral, and 
there had an opportunity of expressing the faith in 
God the Father through the Son Jesus Christ, in a large 
company composed chiefly of the scientific associates of 
the deceased. On his return his tender heart was full 
of gratitude for the privilege of being permitted to 
lift up his voice in confidence to the God of grace in 


. in presence of generous and cultivated men, who for the 


most part are too exclusively devoted to the study of 
nature. In short, his acquaintance with the themes 
for which the philosophers cared gaye him access 
sometimes to the philosophers with themes which they 
needed. Never obtrusively, but always faithfully, he 
watched and occupied his opportunity. 

Dr. Hamilton began his ministry in Edinburgh in 
a crowded plebeian district on the south-eastern side 
of the city. It has been frequently said that his 
talents were not appreciated in the northern capital ; 
but that observation, although in one aspect it is 
based on fact, rather misleads when made without 
reference to circumstances. While in the act of 
writing these notices, I have conversed with a distin- 
guished Professor of the University of Edinburgh, 
who at that period was a worshipper in the chapel of 
which Dr. Hamilton was minister ; and this gentleman, 
from his own experience and memory, disputes the 
statement. Besides the circumstances that the chapel 
was out of the way, that the minister was young and 
untried, and that he ministered there only a very 
short time, he says that the expositions were appre- 
ciated, and had begun to attract discriminating 
listeners from other parts of the city, when the 
preacher was called to London, and his work in Edin- 
burgh suddenly closed. 

His first literary efforts in London took the form of 
Tracts on the conflict then raging in Scotland, which 
issued in the disruption of the Church. The three 
tractates, ‘‘The Harp on the Willow,” ‘‘ Remembering 
Zion,” and ‘‘ Farewell to Egypt,” were highly popular 
at the time, and are eminently readable still, for 
the permanent principles which they embody, and 
the beautiful form in which these principles are pre- 
sented. They were immediately reprinted and largely 
read in America, where the particular controversy to 
which they were related had no place. A _ neat 
volume lies before us while we write, published by the 
Messrs. Carter, of New York, in 1844, containing, be- 
sides the three already named, three others not con- 
troversial, but practical and devotional—‘‘ The Church 
in the House,” ‘‘The Dew of Hermon,” and ‘‘ Des- 
tination of the Jews.” 

At a later date he undertook and executed a series 


of twelve tracts, which, when completed and united 


in a volume, were entitled ‘‘The Happy Home.” The 

style of these tracts was new and somewhat adven- 

turous. They broke through established rules and 

customs. Men found a great deal more of human 
IV.—19. 





nature in them than they were prepared to expect in 
a religious tract. Some were scandalized at the free- 
dom, approaching sometimes to the borders of the 
mirthful, that they suddenly stumbled upon in Dr. 
Hamilton’s pages, alongside of the most winning ana 
tender lessons of the Gospel. Some eyen publicly 
condemned the author and his work for the introduc- 
tion of what they called undue levity in the treatment 
of sacred themes. 

Dr. Hamilton adopted this method deliberately from 
the highest motives. He observed that the masses 
were falling aside from the path in which the preacher 
walked, and that dull theology, so far from being able 
to bring them back, could not by any :ncans reach 
them to obtain a hearing. Long before Mr. Spurgeon 
rose to carry a similar method out on a scale so large 
as to silence criticism by succes :, James Hamilton had 
begun to exercise his talents in an effort to reach the 
wayside by literature, and inyite the loiterers there to 
the provided marriage feast. 

Any one may write ina tract a certain amount of 
sound Christian doctrine. The writing may thereafter 
be printed in thousands and circulated gratuitously by 
the benevolent over all the land, but it is another and 
a more difficult task to get careless men to read and 
understand these lessons. Instruction that people 
will seek after, and pay for, and read with interest, is 
far more valuable than truth locked up in theological 
phraseology, and left at the houses of the people, to be 
laid on the shelf, or otherwise treated with indifference. 
It was a noble thing to make an effort to write re- 
ligious tracts that people would buy in order to read. 
Dr. Hamilton tried and largely succeeded. Mr. 
Spurgeon, in a distinct but similar style, has suc- 
ceeded since in even a wider sphere. All honour to 
those who, breaking through the trammels of official 
prescription, make a rush at the work of saving the 
lost, and do it in the way it can be done. It is in- 
tolerable that men who do nothing for the neediest, 
should employ themselves in criticising and condemn- 
ing earnest and gifted spirits, who are not content 
with a venerable routine, but must and will go dowr 
among the perishing, and by all means and methods 
pull them out. 

The small volumes which were subsequently pub- 
lished, ‘‘ Life in Earnest” and the ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” 
obtained avery large circulation, and were honoured 
to do much gool. His Biographies of Lady Col- 
quhoun and James Wilson and Alten Gardiner, and 
his Lectures on Ecclesiastes, on certain portions of 
the Gospel records, and on the Parable of the Prodigal 
Son, exhibited all, more or less, the writer’s peculiar 
genius, and haye been greatly valued by the Christian 
community. 

Grace, like sunlight, though in its nature and 
source the same for all, is like sunlight of various 
hues, bright or sombre, according to the menta’ 
medium through which it shines. In some, it is 
pensive, sad, sorrowful. This grace is precious to 
the possessor, but not radiant and hopeful for the 
benefit of a neighbourhood. In Dr. Hamilton, grace 
appeared of a peculiarly bright and lively colour. 
I have never mot with a more uniformly happy 
Christian. 

This species of Christian grace, like certain kinds 






































This is as if the Psalmist had said, ‘‘ Nothing but good 
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of pearls, is rendered extremely valuable by two com- 

bined causes—by its beauty and its rarity. Many 
witnesses remain to testify that his faith was a beam- 
ing and lovely thing. It was very winsome; and I 
believe, when the books are opened, it will be dis- 
covered that it has been the wisdom that ‘‘ winneth 
souls.” 

According to the best judgment I am able to form 
after a friendship long and intimate, I should be in- 
clined to arrange the three instruments with which 
he served the Lord—his preaching, his books, and his 
life—in the relations of good, better, best. Owing to 
a certain weakness constitutional in some of the 
organs on which voice depends, his spoken instruc- 
tions, in the very large church where he ministered, 
lost a portion of their power; hence, his books have 
perhaps been more highly valued than his preaching. 
And owing to the peculiar consistency and uniformity 
of his character, his life, as far as it came in contact 
with others, was fitted to exert a more powerful in- 
fluence than either his printed works or his spoken 
discourse. 

James Hamilton was one of the few good men of 
whom I should yenture to say clearly and advisedly, 
that I was more sharply reproved, more deeply im- 
pressed, and more powerfully drawn to good, by in- 
timate contact with the man in private, than by 
listening to his instructions in the public ministry. I 
do not know a seyerer test of character than this; 
and I do not know a greater triumph of grace than 
that which is implied in passing successfully through 
it. A comparatively impressive and instructive pub- 
lic ministry, along with an inconsistent or unedifying 
life, is, alas, too common; whereas a life more win- 
ning and solemnizing under the microscope than at a 
distance, is both rare and precious. 

These good gifts the Lord gave to us in the character 
and ministry of James Hamilton; and I do not say 
that these gifts have been taken away again. The 
Lord has called away his servant; but he has left the 
gifts in a great measure behind. His faith and love, 
his genius and the product of his diligence, his gentle 
tread on earth and his happy hope of heayen, remain 





to increase the treasured riches of God’s whole family, 
Of my last interview with that brother beloved, to. 
wards the close of September—an interview which, 
owing to the pain he suffered, was very brief—TI re- 
member best the closing words. I said, when about 
to take leave, that we were all praying, and would 
still pray, that he might be spared and restored te 
us. With a slight motion of his hand, indicating 
correction of my plan, and the suggestion of a more 
excellent way, he said, ‘‘ For an abundant entrance,” 
These were the last words I heard from my brother’s 
lips. An abundant entrance ! 
he has obtained it now. 


By a secret, sure premonition, he knew and an- | 
nounced, at a very early stage of his illness, that his | 


day’s work was done. He was waiting with lamp 
well trimmed by the way-side ; and the sound of the 
Bridegroom’s coming fell on his quick and watchful 


ear, while loving friends still hoped to enjoy his com- | 
Those who lie on the watch for | 
an approaching procession, and especially if they de- | 
sire its approach as the fulfilling of their own joy, | 
will hear the expected tramp from afar, as the prac- | 
tised African hunter discerns mysteriously the distant | 


pany for many days. 


footfall of his prey, by laying his ear to the ground, 


while others, whose senses are unexercised, or other- | 


wise occupied, detect no sign. ‘‘ These are the Bride- 


groom’s footsteps!” persisted the ready expectant | 
watcher, and his eyes strained eagerly forward into | 
the darkness, while friends and family, believing | 
what they wished, endeavoured to persuade him that | 
His in- | 


it was only a rustling among the leaves. 
stincts were true, and did not miss the mark. Accord- 
ing to his own glad divining, the sound he heard proved 
to be that of the Bridegroom’s coming: parting wil- 
lingly from its tabernacle, the emancipated spirit 


joined the procession, and entered with it into the | 
The door was shut ;—shutting the | 


marriage feast. 
ransomed into rest, and shutting out our view of his 
subsequent experience. 


has done within the vail for that disciple who loved 
Jesus,—whom Jesus loved. W. Arnot. 





WORDS OF LIFE HEARD IN THE BLACK FOREST ON A 
NEW-YEAR'S-DAY MORNING. 
' BY A TOURIST. 


My good friends, we have here a question and an 
answer. The question was, of course, asked long ago, 
but it is still put by many; and I have no doubt they 
are inclined to put it with special force on the first day 
of anew year. Perhaps some such are here present. 
If so, I hope they will also take note of the answer, 


and keep it in their heart throughout the whole 
year. 


It is given in the form of a prayer: ‘Lord, 
lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance upon us.” 


“There be many that say, Who will show us any good? Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance 
upon us.’’—Psalm iv. 6. 








can be revealed to us by that light, and all evil must 
disappear before it.” 

The question may be asked in yarious moods of 
mind. 

It may be asked in a desponding spirit. It may be 
even acry of despair: ‘‘ All is lost! I am undone! 
There is no hope for me!” 
often heard from the lips of a man who looks for true 


happiness on earth. He expects money or friends to | 
But a financial crisis or am unsuc- | 


make him happy. 








He desired it then: 


Eye hath not seen,—cannot || 
see, what the Lord, after due preparation on earth, | 


Such exclamations are || 
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cessful speculation takes away the former, while death, 
slander, or unfaithfulness deprives him of the latter. 
He is a disappointed man. People are bad; times 
are bad; everything is bad. What, then, can be ex- 
pected from the New Year? Who will show him any 

ad? What new thing can hetry? Allis darkness 
before him; nor is there any light to dispel the mist. 
My desponding friend, you always look down, and no 
true light can come from below. Take your stand 
on the summit of Calvary, and look at Him who 
suffered such misery as your troubles are not for a 
moment to be compared with. Observe how, through 
the thick mists of death and the grave, He found 
His way to the glory of the Resurrection. To 
Him who now sits on the throne you should look 
and say, ‘‘ Lift Thou up the light of Thy countenance 
upon me.” 

It may be asked in a discontented spirit. My dis- 
contented friend, were your life compared with that 


| -of some men, it might be called a life of toil and 


trouble. The past years may have yielded you many 
thorns and thistles, which made your feet bleed and 
your eyes fill with tears; perhaps you have carried 
loved ones to the graye; perhaps you have had a 
continual struggle with a weak and unhealthy con- 
stitution ; perhaps your best endeavours, one after the 
other, have been frustrated, as if some malicious 
demon watched all your doings—and so, on this first 
day of another year, you peevishly ask, ‘‘ Who will 
show meany good?” What, was there no sweet mixed 
with your bitter? Can you remember no blessings, 
no benefits from the hand of a merciful and loving 
Providence, with respect to which you had to say, “I 
am less than the least of them?” Has your life not 
been spared, and the lives of those who are near and 
dear to you? Did not the Lord open his hand every 
day, giving you bread to eat and raiment to put on? 
Why, then, should you fretfully ask, on this new- 
year’s-day morning, ‘‘ Who will show me any good?” 
Do not doubt but this year will bring you blessings— 
plenty of good, if you will but open your eyes to see. 
Not that I can promise you prosperity. Perhaps you 
may continue poor—perhaps your condition in life 
may continue to be anything but enviable to the flesh. 
No one can tell. But one thing is certain: if God 
lifts upon you the light of his countenance, you will 
see nothing but good in the midst of all. And this 
light is at your disposal through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Ask, and it shall be given unto you. Ask for 
it this day, and, whatever your lot may be, this year 
will be the happiest of your life. 

It may be asked in an overbearing spirit. It may 
be an exclamation of proud self-sufficiency. ‘‘ Who 
can show me anything that I do not already know 
much better myself? Come along, and I will show 
you the good I possess. Look at my strong frame, 
and at my powerful arm! Look at my wife and chil- 
dren, my prosperous circumstances, my well-filled 
barns, my house, my estate,—the great Babylon which 
T haye built! Who will show me any good? Let 
those who want to see good come to me, and I will 
show it to them.” So, my proud friend, you enter 
the new year without fear or trembling? Poor 
man! Read what the Psalmist says in the 4th verse: 








own heart upon your bed, and be still. Offer the 
sacrifices of righteousness, and put your trust in 
the Lord.” ‘You know how your predecessor, Nebu- 
chadnezzar, fared, when in the pride of his mind 
he exalted himself like unto a god. The Lord lifted 
not upon him the light but the anger of his counten- 
ance, and for many long years the wretched king 
saw no good. Some day this year a yoice may come to 
you saying, ‘‘ Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee.” I beseech you do not let things 
come to this. Why should you provoke God to show 
you the worst a creature can ever see? Rather kneel 
down in humility, in a contrite spirit, and with a 
broken heart say, “Lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon me, for Thy loving kindness is 
better than life.” 

It may be asked in a light-minded spirit, the word 
*‘ good’ being used in the sense merely of pleasure 
and amusement. O you superficial an‘. careless one, 
is pleasure the only thing in this life which you call 
good 2? You suppose that God has given you life for 
no better purpose than to enjoy and amuse yourself. 
People of your stamp are mostly young and wealthy. 
You concern yourselves about nothing so much as 
the question how you can kill time and gratify your 
senses. You imagine yourselves on the first morning 
of the year, standing on the top of a hill from whence 
you look down on the road which you will haye to 
walk, and you ask in curiosity, ‘‘ What will this year 
bring us? what new amusements, what new dissipa- 
tions ?” In this vain and idle spirit you say, ‘‘ Who 
will show us any good? Who will make us laugh 
and dance, and eat and drink and be merry?” Alas 
for you who think or speak in this manner! You 
forget that it is appointed unto men once to die, and 
after death the judgment. The eternal Judge on thit 
awful day will ask you each in his turn, “Can you 
show me any good? any work of faith, of charity, 
of self-denying love? any deed of gratitude for 
benefits received ? any evidence of interest in the 
spread of my kingdom, in the salvation of men, in the 
glory of my name?” Oh, my friend, if you wish 
not to tremble at these questions at the last day, 
do consider them well on this first day of another 
year. The year just commenced lies before you like 
a field on which your God expects you to sow and 
to plant fruit for the good of your fellow-beings, 
and to the honour of his name. How will you do 
these things unless you go to Christ, without whom 
you can do nothing? And how can that which you 
sow or plant be able to grow, except you place it 
in the light that pours down from the countenance of 
Him who alone gives the increase ? 


My dear friends, let us not be among the ‘“‘ many 
who say, Who will show us any good?” Let us rather 
on this first morning of the year take our stand by 
the side of that good man, who, looking away from 
the creature, raised his heart to the living God, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Lord, lift Thou up the light of Thy 
countenance upon me.” 

Applied to ourselves and to the present occasion, 
this prayer means,—‘‘ Lord, be with us this year, and 
grant us 





“Stand in awe, and sin not! Commune with your 


Thy favour, 
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Thy guidance, 

Thy protection, 

Thy help, and 

Thy consolation.” 

God’s favour. It is this which we first pray for as 
our portion during this year. There is some value 
in the favour of men, at all events of good men. But 
the favour of man is not indispensable. It is uncertain 
and whimsical. You cannot depend upon it. The 
moment you most rely on it, it forsakes you, and 
you find yourself worse off than if you had never 
trusted to it. And it may easily become dangerous 
to the peace of your soul. Human favour in many 
cases cannot be obtained except at the cost of a pure 
conscience. To please men many have provoked the 
displeasure of God. ‘If I yet pleased men,” the 
Apostle says, ‘‘I should not be the servant of Christ.” 
But indispensable, ever faithful, and full of blessing 
is the favour of God. We shall need nothing more 
this year if we are possessed of it. It includes every- 
thing, for even the hearts of kings are in the hands 
of God like rivers of water. If God be with us, who 
can be against us? Everything in the end must 
become a blessing to us. So let us at the entrance 
of this new year secure that exhaustless fountain of 
everything good. Let us renew and confirm ‘our 
covenant with the living God through Jesus Christ 
our Mediator, for He is the good will of God to 
man. He took all the disfavour upon himself, 
that nothing but favour might be left to us. Let 
us cease to try to purchase God’s favour at the 
trumpery price of our own works. God’s fayour is 
not on sale. It is only to be had as a gift of 
grace, freely given to the sinner—to such as humbly 
go to Him for salvation. But He gives it gladly, 
without upbraiding, and without threatening. If any 
one wishes to walk with God this year, let him rest 
assured that God wishes nothing more eagerly than 
to walk with him. For He is not a God of separation, 
but of union, of fellowship, and of cordial friendship. 
He knows that we cannot live, that we cannot be 
happy, without Him. So He tenders us his hand and 
says, ‘‘Walk before me and be thou perfect, and I 
will be thy God and bless thee.” Oh, my friends, 
this is true life. ‘‘ Lord, do Thou lift up the light 
of Thy countenance upon us,” and all will be well with 
us this year, and all the years of our life. 

God’s guidance. As in former years, we shall this 
year be greatly in need of it. Our natural under- 
standing is a great ana inappreciable gift of God. 
If we use it well, we shall not easily go wrong. 
But, unfortunately, we do not use it well. Our 
perverted and deceitful hearts persuade us to use 
our understanding in the service of the flesh, to 
the glory of self, to the satisfaction of our pride, and 
to the gratification of our covetousness and other 
lusts. We are by nature sinners, and, until a change 
for good takes place in us, we use all our natural 
faculties, however excellent, in the service of sin. This 
is what Scripture calls ‘‘ the wisdom of the world which 
is foolishness unto God.” It is wisdom with reference 
to things present and temporal; yet it is foolish- 
ness, because after the present world passes away 
it ends in death and destruction. It is wisdom 
with reference to silver and gold—to brick and mortar, 





to iron and steam, but it is foolishness with reference 
to things divine and everlasting. What is a man 
profited if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul? Surely a man who comes to such a terrible 
dead-lock must have been ill guided, though he 
may be a marvel of human wisdom and learning. 
Now we are sure to get into this predicament unless 
we place ourselves, both heart and intellect, under the 
guidance of the all-wise God. By this I mean that wo 
should continually test our motives and objects by the 
Word of God, and by the whispers of his Spirit in 
our hearts. We should make it a point that, with 
God’s help, we shall avoid everything which we know 
to be not Christian-like, perfectly honest and fair, 
though it may be ever so profitable. For the light of 
God’s countenance will show us that the road of 
profit as of fame often leads to everlasting loss. To 
be guided by God is often to be led into ways of 
privation, humility, suffering, contempt, and persecu- 
tion. But our Chief Captain, who went before us, 
shows us that, after all, it is the best way—the only 
good and true way. It is the way of childlike faith, 
which trusteth in God and obeyeth Him, whispering, 
‘Not my will, but Thine be done.” It has the promise 
both of the life that now is, and of that which is to come. 
Of the present iife, because God knows how to prosper 
and to bless, where human wisdom would expect 
nothing but barrenness and death; and of the next, 
because God teaches us how to walk prudently in this 
world, and how to keep aloof from all allurements. 
In every respect it is true that the fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom. ‘Lord, lift Thou up the 
light of Thy countenance upon us, that we may see 
Thy ways and walk in them !” 

God’s protection. We stand at the beginning of this 
year like pilgrims at the entrance of an unknown 
country through which they must travel to reach 
their destination. What sort of land will it prove? 
Will it be a garden or a desert? Are there smooth, 
well-paved roads, or only paths over rugged hills, 
along deep precipices, and through dark, inhospitable 
forests? And what are the people like who inhabit 
it? Will they receive them as friends or as enemies? 
To such questions the pilgrims can give no answer, 
any more than we can tell what the ensuing hour 
will bring to us, let alone the ensuing year. For 
experience has taught us that any moment may 
be a moment of danger. The very flowers with 
which we wreathe our heads in festival rejoic- 
ing may be growing on grass-sods which con- 
ceal a bottomless abyss. We deem ourselves sur- 
rounded by our friends, and the man who is to 
betray us may be sitting next to us. We think we are 
alone, and we may be surrounded by a host of in- 
visible enemies. Surely, my good friends, there is no 
safe spot in the universe for us, except at the feet of 
Christ. None but he that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High shall abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. Let us then this day say of the Lord, 
‘‘ He is our refuge and our fortress, our God; in Him 
will we trust. Surely none but He can deliver us 
from the snare of the fowler, and from the noisome 
pestilence.” In this year, as in former years, many 
a night will have its terror, and many an arrow 
will fly by day. But if Jesus is ours and we are 
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lis, we need not be afraid. He shall surely pro- 
tect us. He shall cover us with his feathers, and 
' under his wing shall we trust. Truly, Lord, if 
Thy face go not with us, we have no courage 
to take one step into this unknown land. But 
do Thou lift up the light of Thy countenance upon 
us, and we know we shall be safe wherever Thou 
loadest us. 

God’s help. We shall be in great need of it this 
year, as in former years. We shall have many 
duties to discharge and many labours to perform; 
and unless God be our ally in the warfare of 
our daily life, we shall certainly break down. We 
are creatures of flesh and blood. On a fibre, on a 
film, humanly speaking, all our strength depends. If 
it breaks, we are crippled, struck blind, or paralysed. 
A man makes the world marvel at his genius. Only 
a few drops of blood effused into his brains—and his 
sun sets for ever. Who can give us health? Who 
can preserve our strength? Who can say to the 
rough weather, ‘‘ Do not hurt that man?” or to the 
burning sun, ‘‘Do not smite him?” Who can whis- 
per happy suggestions to our souls, productive of 
beneficial and surprising results? Who can make the 
yery persons we are in need of come to us, and who 
can make them come just at the very moment they are 
wanted ? Isit not He who made heaven and earth, 
whose eyes are in all places, whose are all our ways, 
and in whose hand our breath is? Does not He send 
out his angels to minister to them who are the heirs 
of salvation ? Surely, our help can only come from 
Him who is our tender loving Father in Jesus Christ. 
He knoweth our frame, and “ secth in secret,” and 
helpeth in secret, and often ‘ giveth it to his beloved 
in their sleep.” * It is true that great works, which 
astound us by their magnitude, are often carried 
out by men who are not known for their piety, 
nay, who are notorious for their godlessness. Every 
day tells us that our Heavenly Father makes his sun 
to shine on the evil as well as on the good. But we 
know very little of the secret history of the work of 
the ungodly. We see the work and we stand aghast, 
but we do not know how many anxious and sleep- 
less nights it may have caused to the worker. 
It may have been the source of miseries which 
are but poorly made up for by the profits of 
his labour and the fame of his achievements; and 
which he would have been guarded against, had he 
known the Lord in his undertakings and gone for 
help and wisdom to Him who teaches his children 
how, while they are labouring, to “‘keep their hands 
clean and their hearts pure, not to lift up their souls 
unto vanity, nor to swear deceitfully.” Most people 
are bent upon rising in the world, and who will 
deny that activity is praiseworthy? But, my dear 
friends, I hope and pray that our main object this 
year will be to conduct our worldly affairs in such 
& manner, that we need not be ashamed even in 
the presence of God. May we be able to point to our 
work as the work of God done through us, God 
acknowledging us as ‘labourers together with him- 
self.” What a terrible experience it will be for a man 
tolearn on the great day of judgment that his work 





* Psalm cxxvii. 2, according to the German version of Lu‘her. 





on earth was well done and useful in many respects, 
but that he himself must nevertheless be cast out, 
because he wrought without God, for his own 
profit and pleasure only. May we ail be guarded 
against such a fearful end. “ Lord, lift Thou up the 
light of Thy countenance upon us,” that we may be 
happy in realizing ‘‘ that Thou establishest the work 
of our hands upon us.” 

God’s consolation. This year, like the past—pe: haps 
even more than it—-will have its thorns and thistles 
as well as its flowers and fruits. To some of us it 
may prove the most calamitous year of our lives. To 
some again it may be the year of their death. But 
in any case, we shall all of us experience that we may 
at any moment be visited by afflictions in which man 
is a miserable comforter and money a poor solace. 
Nor is piety itself a safeguard against these emer- 
gencies. In God's Word we read that the temporal 
afflictions of the righteous are not less weighty or 
less numerous than those of the ungodly; nay, that 
they are often even more numerous and more painful. 
And God forbid, dear friends, that we should try to 
lessen them, by lowering in any way the standard of 
our godliness, by prevaricating, by trimming, by 
drugging our conscience, or by conniving at iniquity. 
It is said in Scripture that they who will live godly in 
Christ shall suffer persecution. And all this is true 
still, although the racks are rusted and the fires 
of the stakes have long been quenched. True godli- 
ness kas still to walk in a narrow way and to pass 
through a strait gate, because its rule is not the will 
of many men, but of one God; and because it 
cannot sail with every wind nor hold its peace 
on every occasion. May God grant that while, 
on the one hand, we keep aloof from chasing after 
persecution, we may yet on the other have bold- 
ness in Christ to face it faithfully, where the 
honour of our Lord and the truth of his word are 
concerned. For we know that, whatever our afflic- 
tions and tribulations, we have wherewith to console 
ourselves. Life is short, and so are its many evils; but 
there is no end to the good that shall fall to those who 
have put their trust in God and in his Christ. And we 
know also that where He is He desires that they also 
should be whom the Father hath given Him. Surely, 
He who has thus prepared a heavenly place for us 
cannot neglect us while we are here on earth. He 
knows all our difficulties and troubles. He will be 
with us even on our death-beds and in our graves. 
For those who love Him .He has put secret 
blessings in all these things, hidden seeds of joy 
and glory, which will spring up, bud forth, and 

lossom in due time. So let us be of good cheer, 
my brethren, and enter upon this year with thank- 
ful hearts and lips attuned to praise. Let us not 
take thought for the morrow, or ask with tho 
heathen, ‘‘ What shall we eat, or what shall we 
drink?” Let us not say with the Syrians, Jehovah 
is only God of the hills and not of the valleys, only 
of the past years, and not of the years t» come, But 
let us say, Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever. Others may say, ‘‘ Who will 
show us any good?” but as for us, our hearts cry 
out: *‘ Lord, do Thou lift up the light of Thy counten- 
ance upon us.” And so be it, good Lord. 
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BEHOLD THE MAN! 


BEnoipd the Man! O what a tragic doom 
Was that which smote the King Divine of Love! 


O what a recompense of pangs and gloom 








To Him who came with treasures from above! 


None of our guilty race e’er guiltless bore 
Anguish so keen and fierce, such boundless pain, 
A load so crushing, terrible, and sore, 


Burden of Earth’s deep sin and scarlet stain ! 





Behold the Man! For foulest human crime 
The sharp thorns pitiless torment his brow: 
Yet is his glance sweet, calm, serene, sublime, 


As if the rose, the laurel, decked him now. 


Mocked, scourged, and bruised—the purple blood anew 


Dyeing the purple robe—He bows his head, 


But, patient, meek, prays for the yelling crew— 


Demons whose cruel lust with gore is fed. 


Behold the Man! How high and beautiful 
Are his desire and thought! In good alone 
Is his reward ; for God’s most righteous rule, 


Tor our true bliss, is the Redeemer’s moan. 
> 


Up to the peaks of everlasting light, 
Up to Himself, dear Jesus would us raise! 
The cross’s awful path for Christ is bright, 


For round his steps Redemption’s triumphs blaze. 


Behold the Man! O learn from Christ, my soul, 
To yearn with grander than an earthly aim, 


To seck through trials grim, Truth’s godlike goal, 





To battle valiant in the Saviour’s name. 


In Jesus trust, believe ; Him follow bold; 
To heayen, patient, hopeful, earnést, gaze: 
On Sorrow’s thorns shall blossom flowers untold ; 
The night shall herald Joy’s eternal days! 
WALLIN, 
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THE POOR MAN’S SHUTTLE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROMANCE OF CHARITY.” 








Ir was a bright December day, such as may be | were well known as being among the chief supporters 
oftener witnessed in the rural districts of southern | of the Benevolent Work Society—one of the most 
France than almost anywhere else. Field and forest | useful institutions of the country-side. Its members 
having been stripped of their last summer ornaments | had united themselves together with the object of doing 
by the storms of autumn, King Winter, like a magician, | away with begging, and of reducing pauperism in the 
then stepped in, and with a wave of his frosty finger, | district. The first principle of the Society was this— 
and a shake of his snowy head, transformed the scene | never to give alms to a beggar, but always to give him 
into a magnificent marble palace, hung with satin, | work, or, at least, to offer him work. The Society had 
and carpeted with a texture of dazzling white. The | its own baker ’,eating-house, and hospital in the neigh- 
hoar-frost had fringed the branches of the trees with bouring town of Auyerges, where the central board 








in long slender threads of such surpassing fineness 
that they seemed, when viewed from a distance, to 
entwine each twig with a tracery of festoons and 
garlands in endless variety. The road along the side 
of the wood looked as though covered with a robe of 
snowy wool which the sun had cunningly interwoven 
with diamonds. The air was so clear, pure, and fresh, 
that it vibrated like a sounding-board, sending the 
croak of the raven far, far across the landscape, and 
giving at the same time its corresponding echo to the 
slightest whisper breathed in the forest. 

A handsome country girl, some twenty-two years 
old, in the bloom of health and strength, was that 
morning walking towards the farm of Jaques Ville- 
main. Her dress, though rustic in style, yet indicated 
taste, and showed unmistakably that its wearer be- 
longed to the well-to-do class of country people. 
Her name was Octavie Rotier. She was the eldest 
daughter of the farmer Guillaume Rotier—well known 
all over the neighbourhood—and cousin to the Ville- 
mains. The two families lived at a short distance 
from each other,—not more than two miles, and they 
were united by the kindly cords of friendship as well 
as the near ties of kindred. But they were not yet 
united by the only perfect tie—faith in a living 
Christ. True, they were Protestants, and as such 
might have shone as lights in the midst of the dark- 
ness which enwrapped an ignorant and bigoted Popish 
population. But their Protestantism was dead, rather 
than living and active. It was a part of their in- 
heritance, and not haying been acquired by regenera- 


miles distant. It had no pastor of its own. Once a 
month the minister of one of the principal Protestant 
churches in the neighbouring town came and preached 
asermon, and baptized the children ; and twice a year 
or so the Lord’s Supper was administered. 


mote religious habits among the scattered Protestants 
of the district. 


days of the month, he should not do the same on the 
fourth likewise. And Guillaume Rotier had come to 


miles through the forest to listen, half sleeping and 
listless, to a long sermon. In spite of these things, 
they were quiet, affable, kind-hearted people. They 








transparent alabaster-like tassels, which hung down | 





i | She was often laid aside with illness. 
tion, was little valued. The chapel was about four | 


This | 
state of things was not very much calculated to pro- | 


th Jaques Villemain began to reflect | 
within himself why, haying stayed at home three Sun- | 


the conclusion that reading a useful book at home was, | 
to say the least of it, quite as edifying as driving four | 


met at stated times. The members bound themselves 
to take a certain number of tickets every year, and it 
was with these that they paid the poor people for their 
work. For a ticket a poor man could obtain a good 
dinner and a night’s lodging. The work the town’s- 
people gave the poor consisted of weaying, mat-mak- 
ing, basket-plaiting, and such like. The farmers, 
again, gave them wood to cut, either in the forest or 
on their own farms, but if at any time they hap- 
pened to be short of uncut wood, they improvised 
some other sort of work for the poor men and women 
who applied for relief. Applicants in these circum- 
stances were sent on a sham errand to a neighbour- 
ing farmer, or were ordered to carry a pile of cut 
wood from one corner of the farm to another. If the 
applicant was a robust fellow, a log of wood of sixty 
or seventy pounds weight would be given him to carry 
to the next farmhouse, from whence another poor man 
would carry it back on some other occasion. Every 
two neighbouring familics had such a log between 
them, and, owing to its being thus continually carried 
backward and forward, it was called ‘‘ The Poor Man’s 
Shuttle.” 

Octayie Rotier was this December morning on her 
way to pay a visit to her cousin Josephine Villemain, 
a girl some five or six years her senior. Josephine 
was highly intellectual, but at the same time had 
sensitive feelings and a warm heart. With an un- 
usual amount of practical wisdom and energy, she 
combined rare amiability of character. Unfortunately, 
her bodily strength was not equal to that of her mind. 
She was so this 
morning, and her cousin Octavie had set out, as she 
herself said, to cheer her up in her affliction. 

Octavie had proceeded about half way between the 


| two farms, when she saw at a little distance before 


her a person seated by the wayside apparently en- 
gaged in reading. Two things combined to rouse her 
curiosity. First, she could not help wondering what 
strange fancy could haye led the man to chose the 
edge of a forest for his reading-room, with the ther- 
mometer below freezing point. And then, she won- 
dered what could have induced him to sit down in 
the snow, for haying passed this road a thousand 
times, she: knew very well that there was no seat or 
bench near. But very soon her curiosity as to the 
latter point was satisfied. She saw that the stranger 
was seated on a log of wood. 

‘Oh, that is ‘our shuttle !’” said the girl to herself, 
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somewhat relieved, as she identified the well-known 
block, upon which she had often seated herself when, 
as a little girl, she had played in the yard. 

Tfer first thought was, that the stranger must be 
a poor man carrying the log to her father’s house; 
but she at once dismissed this thought when on ap- 
proaching the man, he rose, put the memorandum- 
book he had been looking at into his pocket, and with 
a courteous bow asked her whether this road led to 
the farm of Jaques Villemain. Certainly the young 
man was nota beggar. He was well-dressed, and on 
his kind and open countenance was an expression of 
earnestness and composure such as is seldom observed 
in persons of his age. 

‘*My name is Octavie, and I am just going to call 
at cousin Jaques,” she answered, with that unsophis- 
ticated simplicity by which the French country girl is 
so favourably distinguished from the town coquette. 

‘*Oh, thank you,” said the stranger. ‘‘I shall take 
the liberty of following you, if you will permit me to 
do so.” 

‘* Gladly, sir,” she answered, but as they passed on 
she looked back at the log of wood, saying, half audi- 
bly, ‘‘I wonder how ‘our shuttle’ came to lie there.” 

‘Not a very comfortable seat that, for winter- 
time,” he said, with a smile, noticing her movement, 
and understanding at least some of her words. ‘It 
was dropped there by a poor fellow, just as I came up 
the road. He seemed rather confused when he no- 
ticed me, and tried to runaway. But when he saw that 
I could easily overtake him, he stayed and sat down on 
the log. I pitied the poor fellow, for he looked very 
tired, and though young, yet from sheer destitution 


he was unable to carry the log a single step further. 
He told me his story, which was pitiable enough in 


all truth. He said that during the last four years he 
had been living upon labour given him by a certain 
benevolent society of this place. He was carrying this 
piece of wood to a neighbouring farm, but had broken 
down on the road, and lost his reward, which, he said, 
was a ticket for a dinner. I said to him that he 
ought to go back to the people who had given him the 
log to carry, and tell them where it was lying, that 
they might send’ some one for it, lest it should be 
stolen. Ife laughed at this and cried, ‘ Well, let it 
be stolen. The sooner the better.’ 

“«« But don’t you know that stealing is bad?’ I 
asked him. 

*¢* Well, I don’t know why it should,’ he answered, 
doggedly. ‘The rich people got their money in no 
better way. At any rate, it is grossly unjust that 
they should have all and we poor people nothing. It 
is more than time that things should be equally dis- 
tributed. But since they won’t do that, I don’t see 
why we should not try to get as much out of them as 
we can, and take at night what they won’t give us in 
the day.’ 

“I tried to convince him of the wickedness of 
such a doctrine, but all my reasonings were lost 
upon the poor man, as he could neither read nor 
write, and knew nothing of God and his command- 
ments. I then jotted down his name and address in 
my memorandum-book, so that I might be able to 
find him out some day, when I came back to the 
district.” 





‘‘T am not surprised at what you have been tellino 
me,” said Octavie. ‘‘ Most of the poor people sup- 
ported by the Society are communists. They belieye 
they have a right to be supported by us. They do 
not take our gifts as favours at all, but hold that it 
is our duty to give them. We have for many years 
fed and clothed both them and their families, and yet, 
instead of thanking us, I am certain that if they had 
the chance they would rob us of everything, and 
murder us besides, if the police did not prevent them.” 

‘*T believe you are quite right there,” rejoined tha 
young man. ‘‘ And, in my opinion, it reveals a state 
of things which might set the Benevolent Society 
pondering seriously whether the spirit in which it 
distributes its gifts is the right one.” 

‘*T believe there is scarcely a society in the whole 
empire which equals ours in liberality,” Octavie ob- 
served. ‘‘ You can form no proper idea of the amount 
annually given to the poor in this district.” 

“TI readily believe you,” said the stranger; ‘but 
liberality and wisdom do not always go together. To 
give much is one thing; to give well is another, and 
far more difficult one.” 

Octavie was silent. The distinction had never oc- 
curred to her before. Still she felt that there was a 
vast difference, though she could not at once discover 
where it lay. 

“It appears to me,” continued the young man, 
‘that the Benevolent Society leaves the most im- 
portant portion of its work undone, so long as it does 
not go further than feeding the bodies of the poor. It 
was observed, so long as three thousand years ago, 
that ‘man does not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord.’” 

Octavie at this looked at him a little askance, to see 
whether there was anything indicative of the clergy- 
man about him, for she thought that such observa- 
tions could scarcely be expected from a layman. 

“© Hélas, Monsieur,” she said, ‘‘I am afraid the 
education of the poor is sadly neglected in these quar- 
ters.” 

‘‘T fear you are right there, madame,” he answered, 
‘if the man whom I have just been talking to was 
an average specimen of the poor people.” 

‘‘ Well, Iam afraid he was too good a specimen 
Hardly one out of fifty can either read or write.” 

‘That is very bad indeed. Still it is not the worst. 
The man was ignorant of the alarming condition of his 
own soul as a sinner before God, neither did he know 
anything of the one way of escape. And how can a 
man be saved if he knows neither the true God nor 
Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent ?” 

“Of course not,” said Octavie, somewhat confused, 
and in a very low tone, for she was doubtful of the 
correctness of the stranger’s observations. 

‘Tam glad to hear you say so,” said the young 
man. ‘‘I fear there are not many persons in this 
district who believe that neither in the matter of 
benevolence, nor in that of education, nor, indeed, in 
any other matter, can we do anything truly- good 
without Jesus. ‘Without me,’ he said, ‘you can do 
nothing.’ But how many people try to do everything 
without Him! Nay, how many grow up, live till they 
are forty, sixty, or even eighty years old, and die 
without even so much as thinking of Him!” 
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Octavie gave no answer to this. An inward voice 
seemed to say to her, ‘“‘ That young man must have 
made inquiries about you, for he has exactly described 
your case.” So they walked on for a short distance 
in silence, during which she vaguely hoped that he 
would not put any more questions to her on the matter. 

«Pid I understand you to say that you are a rela- 
tive of Monsieur Jaques Villemain ?” he began again. 
“Yes,” she answered firmly, relieved by this turn 


of the conversation, ‘“‘Jaques and my father are | 











‘©QOh, indecd!” he said, in a voice of agreeable sur- 
prise. ‘So I have the pleasure of speaking to a 
daughter of one of the oldest Protestant families of 
France. The Rotiers were among the first Huguenot 
martyrs.” 

‘They were,” replied Octayie; ‘‘ but, grace @ Dict, 
we live in better times than when my poor ancestors 
were cruelly put to death.” 

*‘Our times are less barbarous certainly, but 
whether they can show greater development of spiritual 


cousins german. Iam a daughter of William Rotier.” | life, I very much doubt. Would to God, madame, 





that the present Protestants of France were as eager 
after the sincere milk of the word as their forefathers 
were, who did not think it hard to walk even fifteen 
miles in the dead of night, to hear your ancestor 
Gauthier Rotier preach the Gospel of salyation by 
grace.” 

“They must have had better sermons then than we 
hear now-a-days up there in our chapel in the forest,” 
Octayie answered sarcastically. ‘‘ We have a sermon 
Only once a month, and even that is more than is 
needed in the estimation of many.” 
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‘But are there not some of you who would be 
pleased to hear the Word of God preached every Sun- 
day ?” asked the young man. 

‘* Well—yes—I believe there are some. At all 
events, I for one should like it very much. Our Sun- 
days are rather dull—the forenoons at least. But then 
they ought to be jine sermons.” 

‘* But what do you mean by ‘ fine sermons ?’” 

‘* Well, telling sermons, you know, sermons beaut:- 
fully composed, and so eloquently delivered, as ‘o 
keep one awake.’ 
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‘* Well, I should like to try whether I could satisfy 
you in this respect,” said the young man. “If the 
chief object is to keep you awake, I believe I know 
an infallible means of attaining that.” 

‘* Indeed ?” cried Octavie merrily, ‘I wonder what 
it is.” 

‘Well, I'll tell you, madame. I should just preach 
the living Christ. Where He is, you know, sleeping 
is impossible, because He either pleases or displeases 
people too much, to allow them to dose.” 

Octayie could make no answer to this remark. 

‘*Are you a minister?” she inquired, after a 
pause. ; 

‘*T am a candidate for the ministry,” he answered. 
‘My name is Pierre Quintal, and I haye come to this 
district to visit the Protestant families, and try to 
institute a more regular religious observance among 
them.” 

The name of Quintal was not unknown to Octavie. 
It was borne by one of the most distinguished and 
influential Protestant families of the South. 

The two now reached Jaques Villemain’s farm- 
house. It was a large, well-built house, the exterior 
of which testified to the prosperous circumstances of 
its owner. Octavie ushered her companion into a 
large room looking to the front, while she hastened to 
fetch her cousin. She soon foumd him in the cow- 


house ; and while he proceeded to the parlour to see 
the candidate, she went to Josephine’s room. The 
invalid was sitting in am arm-chair, propped up with 
pillows. 

‘*Oh, Iam so glad you are able to leave your bed 
again !” she said, pressing her lips to the pale cheek of 
her cousin. ‘* We'll soom have you out of doors now.” 


‘« Thank you, my dear, I am getting better,” Joso- 
phine replied, ‘‘ though I fear I shall not see much of 
field and forest this year. I must ask you to receive my 
new-year’s children, and I hope you’ll agree to do.” 7% 

Josephine’s new-year’s children were poor women 
who were accustomed, on the new-year’s day, to re- 
ceive clothes for themselves and their families from 
her. On that occasion they were treated, in the barn, 
to coffee and currant-bread. This was always a happy 
day, both to the poor folks and to their liberal bene- 
factress; and Octavie had been accustomed to assist 
her cousin in managing the little festival. 

‘Of course, I shall do that gladly,” Octavie an- 
swered; ‘‘but I hope you will be so far recovered as 
to attend yourself.” 

The two friends now went over a list of guests they 
expected, and made up a catalogue of the articles of 
dress which they had partly made during the past 
year, and partly bought. 

‘‘Alas! it is a poor collection after all,” sighed 
Josephine. ‘I wish we could do more for these 
poverty-stricken creatures. But it would be of no 
use to give them more clothes or blankets. They 
would be certain to take them to the pawnbroker’s 
next day.” 

*‘T think I know what we ought to do for them,” 
said Octayie; ‘‘ but the question is how to do it.” 

«* Ah, what is that ?” 

‘* We should teach them to read and write. This be- 
came clear to me when Mr. Quintal was conversing 
with me.” 





“Mr. Quintal? Who is he ?” asked Josephine. 

‘Oh, a candidate I met as I came along this morn- 
ing. He was seated on our ‘shuttle,’ which was 
lying at the side of the road. Mr. Quintal told me 
that he had seen a poor man drop it there.” 

‘* Ay,” said Josephine, sadly, ‘‘I was afraid it would 
come to that. I was looking out at the window and 
saw the poor fellow take it up as my brother William 
bade him, but I said to myself, I wonder whether he’d 
carry it half the way. I even went the length of re- 
monstrating with William about it. I said to him 
that I was afraid we were too reckless in our treat- 
ment of the poor. Charity is too much degraded to 
the low level of business. We seem to make scarcely 
any difference between our poor fellow-beings and 
the cattle we buy and sell. We just give them some- 
thing to eat and drink, and then send them away 
to wander till hunger drives them back to our 
doors. Are they not human beings like ourselves? 
We should treat them as such, and not like dogs and 
pigs.” 

‘Well, and what did your brother say to that ?” 

‘* He said that most of those people were no better 
than dogs or pigs, and that some of them were even 
worse. And thereupon he gave some instances of the 
coarseness and filthiness of these people, which were 
really sickening. But I said to him that these things 
might be all true, and yet that the cause, or, at least, 
one of the eauses, of it might be sought in our own 
selfishness and unmercifulness, because we did not 
care for the education of these poor creatures, but 
allowed them to grow up like brutes, not knowing 
that there was a God and an eternity.” 

Quite true,” said Octavie. ‘ You are just speak- 
ing as Mr. Quintal spoke. The people know nothing 
of Christ, he said ; and how can they be happy with- 
out Him? He said such beautiful but grave things 
that they made me quite solemn.” 

“Did he speak in that way ?” said Josephine, in a 
voice indicative of great concern. ‘‘ Did he speak of 
Christ, and say that we could not be happy without 
Him ?” 

‘Yes, assuredly he did,” answered Octavie, with a 
smile. Her cousin’s animation and interest amuscd 
her. 

‘J wish very much you had brought him here.” 

‘* But he is a stranger to all of us, you know, and I 
thought that you were in bed. But he may be still in 
the house.” 

And without waiting for any answer from her cousin, 
Octavie rushed to the front room, where she found 
M. Villemain and his visitor just finishing their con- 
versation. 

“TI am very glad you have not gone away,” sho 
said. ‘‘ My cousin Josephine is an invalid, and wishes 
very much to see you. She hopes you will say a few 
words to her.” 

“So do I,” said M. Villemain. ‘You will be 
kind enough to speak to the sick in my house, sir, 
now that you are here. This is the first time for 
eighteen years that a preacher has stepped across 
my threshold. M. Quintal will be our guest for the 
day,” he added, turning to Octayie. ‘So, as I am 
urgently wanted, you will introduce him to Madame 
Villemain and the rest of the family. I shall seo 
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you again at dinner, sir;” and hereupon Villemaiz. 


went out, his face beaming with pleasure. 

Octavie took the candidate to the sitting-room, 
where Madame Villemain received her guest with all 
that hospitable simplicity characteristic of the inha- 


bitants of the rural districts of the South. She then | 
accompanied him and Octayie to Josephine’s room. It | 


was not long before they were engaged in a most in- 
teresting conversation. 

‘«« What struck me especially,” said Josephine, ‘‘ was 
Octavie’s telling mo that you had spoken of Christ 
as being indispensable to our happiness. Nov, sir, 
that isjust what I am anxious to hear more about. 
We seldom hear that. We are told that Christ is 
useful for us, but not that he is indispensable. Yet 
I feel it is that we should be told.” 

“How glad Iam to hear you say that!” said M. 
Quintal; “‘ but permit me to ask what makes you 
think so ?” 

“Well, you see, sir, I am very weak, and often laid 
aside with sickness, which makes me think that my 
life will not be long here below.” 

“Oh, child, don’t speak in that way,” cried Madame 
Villemain, ‘‘you are young yet. She is sometimes 
much depressed in spirit, sir,” she continucd, turning 
to the candidate, ‘‘ and wants a little cheering up.” 

“No, no, mamma, you are mistaken, I am not at 
alldepressed. Even though I should live longer than 
any of you, that makes no difference, for I feel much 
in need of a Saviour, who is able to save me from 
my sins,—-from death and from the grave. And it is 
not only me that is in such need, but you too, mamma, 
and all of us.” 

“Whether young or old, no one can be truly happy 
without Christ,” said the candidate. ‘‘ Without Him 
we are for ever lost. It was because of this that He 
came into the world to die, and rise out of the graye 
for us. He knew that as sinners we had for ever 
shut out ourselves from the presence of God and His 
heayen. He loved us so much, that He came down to 
open up a new and living way for us to God, even 
a way which could only be laid in his own blood. 
In this way we must walk, and if we do not, we can 
never go to God and be saved.” 

“There is much in what you say which is not quite 
clear to me,” observed Madame Villemain, ‘“‘ but I hope 
you will some day explain it to me, as I learn that you 
are going to bo our minister for some time at least.” 

“Ts it?” exclaimed Josephine, her eyes shining 
with delight. 

Yes, it was quite true. M. Quintal, hearing that 
the district was almost destitute of Gospel-preaching, 
and that the chapel in the forest was empty nearly 
the whole year round, had, with the consent of the 
Consistory, and of his parents, resolved to settle down 
among the people, and try to unite them into a regu- 
larly organized church. Being aware of the state of 
spiritual destitution in which the place had been, he 
knew that at first he could not expect much sympathy 
or co-operation. Fortunately his circumstances were 
such as to enable him to commence without any sup- 
port from the people. He offered to serve the church 
gratuitously for the first year, if they would allow him 
the use of the chapel, promise to attend service, and 
send their children to his catechizings. M. Villemain 
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gave his consent at once. On these conditions, he 
believed, no one would object. 

After dinner it was suggested that it might be as 
well for the candidate to make M. Rotier’s acquaint 
ance, and secure his approval. He therefore accom- 
panied Octavie when she returned home. She was 
deeply impressed with the conversation she had heard 
between the new pastor and Josephine. With solemn 
surprise she had witnessed the hallowed effect his 
words had upon her cousin’s mind. 

‘*T know,” she said, as they walked on, ‘‘ I know 
that the Bible tells us that Christ died for us, and we 
are told the same at the communion table, but I could 
never quite make out what it meant.” 

‘* Tt means this,” replied the candidate, taking his 
New Testament from his pocket, ‘‘that Jesus took 
upon himself the penalty, which we ought to have 
suffered for our trespasses against the law of God.” 

And he read to her the first part of the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, where it says, that 
scarcely for a righteous man will one die, but that 
Christ died for us while we were yet sinners, 

‘**Our sins against God are very great,” he added, 
gravely. ‘‘ We have deserved to die like malefactors, 
and to be for ever cast out from God’s presence. But 
Jesus has suffered all in our stead, and has thus set 
us free by His death. This is the great love where- 
with God hath loved us.” 

** And truly it is a great love,” she whispered; “I 
never thought of it before.” 

“It is only on this ground,” he replied, ‘that I 
can receive peace; that I can look forward to my 
death and the coming judgment without trembling.” 

**So you do not fear when you think of dying?” 
she asked, in a tone of surprise. 

‘* Well,” he answered, ‘‘I dread the hour of death, 
of course, as a period of bodily pain and agony; but 
I do not fear for what is to come after. I know that 
my soul is saved.” 

‘Ah, how do you know that?” sho asked; ‘I 
wish I could but say the same.” 

‘Well, you can and you must say the same,” he 
rejoined, ‘‘if you believe with your heart that Jesus 
died for you. You cannot possibly believe this, and 
at the same time believe the contrary—that you will 
yet have to suffer for your sins yourself. The one 
necessarily excludes the other.” 

‘*T see, I see,” she said to herself in a low voice, 
and she walked on for some time absorbed in thought. 

Soon they reached the spot where they had met. 

‘See, see, our shuttle is gone!” she cried. ‘‘Iam 
certain it has been stolen.” 

But this was not the case. No sooner had they 
entered her father’s farmyard than they saw the log 
lying in its usual place. M. Quintal, of course, had 
not told her that he had given half a franc to the 
poor man under condition that he should go and fetch 
some one to help him to carry the block to the farm. 

‘Ah, I am very glad to see,” he said in a voice of 
satisfaction, *‘that the poor fellow is honester in his 
practice than in his words. We never should despair 
of humanity.” 


* * * * os 


Eighteen months haye elapsed. If wo walk to the 
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chapel in the forest on a Sunday morning, we shall 
find it crowded with people, all listening attentively 
to the living words which their young minister is 
preaching to them. 

Adjoining the chapel is a large commodious school- 
room, recently built. Here the children of the 
poor obtain instruction during the day, and such of 
their parents as like to come, during the evening. A 
goodly number of Romanist families avail themselves 
of this opportunity of emerging out of the mist of 
ignorance. The expenses of the school are met by the 
congregation, some of the members of which have 
united together to teach the adult poor in the evening 
school. 

A society founded by the female members of the 
church visits the sick poor and reads the Gospel to them. 
Josephine Villemain is its president. And not far 


from the chapel a charming house is being built. ]j 
is the parsonage. 

The church succeeded in forming a fund to pay 
their beloved minister, but they could not afford to 
give him ahouse. But here the farmers Guillaume 
Rotier and Jaques Villemain stepped in and gene- 
rously presented the church with a parsonage. Nir 
did their generosity cause extraordinary surprise, fo, 
it was generally whispered about that it would noi 
be long ere M. Rotier would be the minister’s father- 
in-law, and M, Villemain his cousin. 


a kindly interest, so that when any calamity overtook 
a family, a friendly hand was readily lent them; and 
the evils of poverty being prevented, such mechanical, 
| poor-law remedies as “‘ the log” were unneeded. 








NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


In another part of our present issue, one of his 
oldest, and most like-minded and like-hearted, friends 
has paid a just tribute to the memory of Dr. JAMES 
HAMILTON; nevertheless we feel it impossible, in 
glancing over the events of the month, not to begin 
by adverting to the translation of one whom nearly 
all admit to have been one of the chiefest ornaments 
of the church below. It was not because Dr. Hamilton 
belonged to the ordinary type of conspicuous Christian 
men of our time, that he was held in so high esteem 
and affection ; but rather because he presented qualities 
and graces in which most of these are deficient, but 
which an almost universal instinct leads us to regard 
as precious in proportion as they are rare. Dr. Bush- 
nell has perhaps rather too strongly adverted to the 
want of certain elements that are greatly to be desired 
in the style of piety current among us. ‘ With all 
our activity and boldness of movement,” he says, 
‘*there is a certain hardness and rudeness, a want of 
sensibility to things that do not lie in action, which 
cannot be too much deplored, or too soon rectified. 
We hold a piety of conquest rather than of love. A 
kind of public piety that is strenuous and fiery on 
great occasions, but wants the beauty of holiness, 
wants constancy, singleness of aim, loveliness, purity, 
richness, blamelessness, and—if I may add another 
term not so immediately religious, but one that carries 
by association a thousand religious qualities—wants 
domesticity of character ; wants them, I mean, not as 
compared with the perfect example of Christ, but as 
compared with other examples of piety that have been 
given in former times, and others that are given now. 

. « We donot make a Christian atmosphere about 
us. . . . Thereis a marvellous want of savour in 
our piety. It isa flower of autumn, coloured as highly 
as need be to the eye, but destitute of fragrance.” Fitter 
words than these, in which Dr. Bushnell expresses 
the elements he missed in current piety, could hardly 
have been found to indicatethose which the remarkable 
character of Dr. Hamilton supplied. The world could 
see from his life and character how an uncompromising 
firmness in maintaining the essential truths of Chris- 
tianity might be combined with a catholicity that de- 


lighted to recognise and make the most of every trace 
of goodness, and a charity that threw sunbeams on 
every side. From the variety of his learning and the 
breadth of his culture, the world might also see how 
unfounded is the suspicion that religion clings to a 
wild territory of its own, and frowns, more or less 
openly, on all the pursuits of civilisation. Dr. 
Hamilton sought toconsecrate andennobleevery legiti- 
mate study and pursuit by having it carried on under 
the banner of Christ. From the whole field of nature 


fancy, he sought to bring tribute to his Master— 
‘gold, frankincense, and myrrh;” abandoning no- 
thing but what was sinful to the god of this world; 
and nobly fulfilling the function emblematically 
ascribed in the Apocalypse to the kings of the earth, 
who ‘shall bring their glory and honour into the 
new Jerusalem.” 


We advert, with great satisfaction, to the progress 
that has recently been reported by the agents of the 
Society for the Exploration of Palestine. The ex- 
ploration of Jerusalem has been commenced in real 
earnest, and if the needed funds continue to be sup- 
plied, the most important results may be expected, 
and the solution of problems that have been the 
puzzle of topographers for generations. Lieutenant 
Warren has established the fact, that the south wall 
of the enclosure of the temple is buried for more than 
half its depth beneath an accumulation of rubbish, 
and that if bared to its foundation, the wall would 
present an unbroken face of solid masonry, of nearly 
1,000 feet long, and for a large portion of that distance 
more than 150 feet high. The valley of the Tyropoean 
turns out to be very different in form from what has 
hitherto been supposed, suddenly descending close 
below the temple wall to a narrow gulley of great 
depth. Professor Porter, of Belfast, well known for 
his travels and topographical works, writes to the 
Times that these discoveries are of an importance to 





the Biblical antiquarian scarcely to be over-estimated. 
| The courses of the three ancient city walls, so minutely 
| described by Josephus, are now being gradually traced. 

















And there was no more of the shuttle ; for the spirit 
of Christian love, diffused abroad, united the people in | 








and of art, and pre-eminently from the realms of | 
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The exact sites of the most hallowed spots on earth— 
the Holy Sepulchre and the Jewish Temple—are in a 
fair way to be determined. The bridge that once 
spanned the ravine between the Palace of Zion and 
the Temple on Moriah is now proved to have been up- 
wards of 150 feet high. If this be, as it seems, the 
ascent to the house of the Lord, which Solomon showed 
to the Queen of Sheba, we cannot wonder that on 
seeing it there was no more spirit in her. The 
«pinnacle of the temple ” on which the tempter placed 
the Saviour, has just been uncovered to its base, and 
is found still to have an elevation of 133 fect. The 
statement of Josephus is therefore no exaggeration, — 
if any one looked from the battlements into- the 
yalley he would be giddy, while his sight could not 
reach to such an immense depth. It is hardly possible 
to tell what may be discovered when the vast masses 
of ruin and rubbish that overlie the present city are 
explored. Hitherto the party have but explored the 
surface, or at most the vaults and cisterns immediately 
below it. They will now go far deeper, and penetrate 
those mysteries which the earth has entombed and 
preserved for centuries for the advantage of our 
generation. 


Coming events are casting their shadows before, in 
respect of the Education question. One of these 
shadows—a somewhat heavy and deep one—has been 
projected on the House of Lords, in the shape of four 
resolutions proposed by Earl Russell, in a speech of 
but middling effectiveness, leading to nothing more 
than a reply by the Duke of Marlborough; and a 
variety of comments from the journals outside. 
Among the English Nonconformists there are indica- 
tions of a material change of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of Government interference in education. Men 
like Mr. Morley and Mr. Baines frankly acknowledge 
the change, and are now disposed to hold that if the 
Government aid is given for the secular department of 
education merely, and if no cognizance is taken by 
them of the religious, their aid may be accepted by 
the managers of schools. But nothing has yet oc- 
curred to indicate the precise form which the educa- 
tional movement of the future is likely to take. All 
parties, however, seem to feel, *with considerable 
energy of conviction, that some great effort to pro- 
mote the education of the people is indispensable. If 
this is to be done by “‘a strong pull, a long pull, and 
a pull altogether,” it can embrace little else than the 
mere culture of the intellect, which by itself furnishes 
no force, of great moral power. There is no reason 
to suppose that there will be less need, but rather 
more, for diligently plying among the masses those 
means of moral and spiritual elevation which are indis- 
pensable to the safety and progress of the nation, as 
well as to the highest welfare of individuals. It is 
but little, after all, to be able to read and write. 
A case has lately occurred in the criminal courts, 
in which a young man, after being twice whipped, 
and twice imprisoned, has been sentenced to seven 
years’ penal servitude; a result of his reading some of 
the frivolous and worthless cheap publications that 
swarm on every side,—a morbid thirst for notoriety 
having been excited by them, which after leading him 
to send poison in letters to various individuals to 








whom he had some dislike, induced him at last to 
attempt to stab a female companion, and has thus, for 
the time, ended his disgraceful career. 


The growing vehemence and significance of the 
controversy between the Ritualist and Evangelical 
parties in the Church of England, to which we have 
adverted on former occasions, has received vivid 
illustration from meetings recently held in St. 
James’s Hall and Willis’s Rooms respectively. At the 
former, Archdeacon Denison boldly announced that the 
struggle of the ritualists is in defence of doctrine, of 
which their rites and vestments are but the external 
symbols. That doctrine is the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments ; the efficacy of Baptism as the originator, and 
of the Eucharist as the sustainer, of the divine life in 
the soul of man. The efficacy of the Eucharist for 
this purpose is derived from the Real Presence in that 
Sacrament, and the presentation there before God of 
the great sacrifice of Christ for the sins of men. 
A large muster of the evangelical party has taken 
place in Willis’s Rooms, and a resolution adopted, 
to endeavour by all competent means to purge the 
Church of doctrines that are opposed to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, and which the Reformation was de- 
signed to sweep away. It has been resolved to form 
a guarantee fund of £50,000 to defray the heavy ex- 
penses needed for trying the legality of the practices 
and doctrines of the ritualists, and also to demand, 
in the most earnest way, a reform of the ecclesiastical 
courts, by which it shall be easier to obtain a verdict 
in all similar cases. Among the speakers, Sir Her- 
bert Edwardes bore vigorous testimony to the essen- 
tial Protestantism of the people of England. ‘The 
question comes up, What is attachment to a church ? 
Is it attachment to an ecclesiastical fabric, or is it 
attachment to faith? I will take the mass of my 
countrymen, and I say the mass of the English people 
is not attached to an ecclesiastical fabric. I say they 
are attached to a faith which has been handed down 
from the time of the Reformation. And if you ever 
come to find that the faith of Christ, and the Protes- 
tant religion depart from out the fabric of the Church 
of England, you will find the question coming up, 
whether the congregation shall not follow. You will 
find that men are not vegetables, they are not ivy that 
will cling to ruins. No; they are flesh and blood, 
they will tear themselves away from those empty, un- 
inhabited walls without faith, and they will go out, as 
the nineteenth article justly says, ‘where the pure 
Word of God is preached, and the sacraments be duly 
administered according to Christ’s ordinance in all 
those things that by necessity are requisite to the 
same.’” Sir Herbert did not Want anything better or 
more free than their own Church, and he could not 
hope to see on earth that paradisiacal state of things 
which some people yearned for, when they talked of 
going out into ‘“‘a free church.” The constitution of 
the Church was all that was needed, if only their arms 
were unbound, if only they were free to strike out 
right and left at their enemies, if only they could get 
the Church purged of mutineers, if only they had 
access to the courts, and if only the courts would give 
decisions in their favour. 


The year 1868 seems likely to open as ‘t3 predecessor 
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did, with the Pope still in the Vatican, and certainly 
with better assurances than this time last year of the 
patronage and protection of the Emperor of the French. 
And Pio Nono has such good hopes of being still in 
possession as the year advances, that the great Ecu- 
menical Council will assemble after all. Yet neither 
the Emperor nor the Pope can feel very comfortable. 
Slight though the number of votes recorded in favour 
of his motion was, the eloquent and remarkable speech 
of M. Jules Fayre in the Chamber of Deputies, cen- 
suring the second expedition to Rome, must have 
been very unpalatable to the supporters of that mea- 
sure. He wondered that the successor of St. Peter 
was not afraid to draw the sword in his defence, when 
St. Peter’s Master had said, ‘‘He that taketh the 
sword shail perish by the sword.” Some of the bishops 
were charged with having acted as recruiting sergeants 
to the French legion, by giving encouragement to 
their people to enlist in its ranks. Certainly it is 
better that the French Government should ayow its 
determination to maintain the Pope on his tottering 
throne, than that it should work secretly for that end, 
professing a neutrality which it does not maintain. 
But how utterly is the plea, that the head of the 
Church must be an independent sovereign, falsified 
by the fact of his entire dependence upon Chassepot 
rifles and the Emperor of the French! Neither can 
the Pope feel very comfortable in the thought that 
cight hundred Italians were left dead on the field by 
his troops and their allies, to whose cannon and rifles 
he owes the continuance of his regal state. The echoes 
of the reproaches of Cairoli, who boldly told him his 
mind in the hospital, can hardly have died away in 
his ears. And it must be a ludicrous consolation, and 
worse, for him to learn that in Paris fashionable ladies 
support their Zouaye, for whom they pay £20, and 
embroider scapularies and string beads for his safety; 
and that even in Protestant England, in some ancient 
city or other, seven old maids club their contributions 
to support a Papal soldier! It seems that it was 
an observation made on the field of battle, that the 
Papal soldier, when found dead, had an ecstatic smile 
upon his face, while the Garibaldian voluntcer’s was 
maddened by rage! And this is perhaps the reason 
of the strange treatment of a wounded Lutheran, 
taken prisoner by the Papal troops. Conveyed to the 
Hospital of Civita Vecchia, he was there, in accordance 
with what appears to be a rule of the establishment, 
required to confess to a priest. This he declined to 
do, alleging his religion as a Protestant; and as he 
persisted in his refusal, he was taken out of the 
hospital and sent to prison! This is but a sample of 
the many acts of intglerance that, in the flush of their 
triumph, the Papal authorities have been guilty of. 
‘* Fill ye up, then, the measure of your fathers.” 


An important step has been taken, in the United 
States, towards the consummation of that union 
among the various Presbyterian bodies which has 
been under favourable consideration for some time 
past. A conyention sat at Philadelphia, presided over 
by Mr. George H. Stuart, consisting of 313 delegates 
from the Old School, New School, United, Reformed, 
and Cumberland, Presbyterians, and the German 





Reformed Church, representing 5,444 churches, 6,761 


clergymen, and 758,000 communicants; and articles 
of union were adopted with great unanimity, declaring 
that the new church should be known as the United 
Presbyterian Church of the United States, adopting 
and holding the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
and the Presbyterian form of church government, 
The sitting of this convention (whose decisions, we 
suppose, must be subject to the approval of their 
respective constituents) was signalised by a demon- 
stration of brotherly love and Christian courtesy 
between Presbyterians and Episcopalians, as beautiful 
as itis unfortunately rare. According to the New 
York Observer, the remarkable spiritual interest of the 
occasion culminated, and the wonderful breaking 
down of the barriers to Christian and ministerial 
fellowship between churches was most strikingly 
manifested on the last day of the meetings. The 
Presbyterian Convention having been informed that 
a large body of Evangelical clergymen and laymen 
of the Episcopal Church was in session in the city, 
resolyed to send them its cordial salutation, praying 
that grace, mercy, and peace might rest upon them. 
A deputation waited upon the Episcopal Conference 
which was under the presidency of Bishop M‘Llvaine, 
and was most cordially received, the venerable presi- 
dent speaking most warmly of their standards; and it 
was resolved to respond personally to the Presbyterian 
salutation. Friday morning was set apart to receive 
the Episcopal delegation. More than a hundred of 
the Episcopal brethren entered the church together, 
and the Convention rose to receive them. Lishop 
M‘Tlvaine, addressing them, said their prayers had 
already been answered. God had answered them in 
the spirit of love. It was his earnest desire to co- 
operate with all Christian bodies in the work of the 
Lord. God had cast their lot in a most solemn age 
of the world; they had to war against infidelity, 
against Popery, and other foes, and it became them 
to unite their forces to further every right effort in 
defence of the truth. Bishop Lee and others spoke 
in similar straias. In reply, Mr. Stuart addressed the 
deputies, thanking them warmly, and referring to 
scenes in which he had seen Bishop M‘Ilvaine 
preaching the Gospel from his saddle to 1,200 pri- 
soners of war, and kneeling in the bar-room of a 
hotel, praying with a poor negro soldier, and com- 
mending his soul to God. Dr. Hodge was then called 
to address the Episcopal brethren, and delivered an 
address so affecting as to draw tears from almost every 
eye. ‘I hope,” he said, ‘this audience will pardon 
a reference to what might seem personal under any 
other circumstances than the present. You, Bishop 
M‘Ilvaine, and Bishop Johns, whom I had hopcd to 
see on this occasion, and I, were boys together in 
Princeton College, fifty odd years ago. Evening after 
evening have we knelt together in prayer. We were 
baptized in spirit together in the great revival of 1819, 
in that institution; we sat together year after year in 
the same class-room, and we were instructed by the 
same venerable theological teachers, You have gone 
your way and I mine, but I will venture to say, in 
the presence of this audience, that I do not believe 
that in all that time you have preached any one 
sermon which I would not have rejoiced to have de- 
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livered. I feel the same confidence in saying that I | 
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never preached a sermon which you would not haye 
fully and cordially endorsed. Here we now stand, 
grey-headed, side by side, after more than fifty years, 
the representatives of these two great bodies, feeling 
for each other the same intimate and cordial love, 
looking not backwards, not downwards at the grave 
at our very feet, but onward to the coming glory. 
Brethren, pardon these personal allusions, but is there 
not something that may be regarded as symbolical on 
this occasion? Sir, were not your Church and ours 
rocked in the same cradle? Have they not passed 
through the same Red Sea of trial? Did we not 
receive the same baptism of the Spirit? Do they not 
bear the same testimony to Christ and the Apostles ? 
What difference is there between the Thirty-nine 
Articles and our Confession greater than the differ- 
ence between the different parts of one great cathedral 
anthem that arises to the skies? Does it not seem to 
you that these great churches are coming together ? 
We stand here to declare to the whole world, that we 
are one in faith, one in baptism, one in hope, and one 
in allegiance to your Lord and our Lord.” We can- 
not but look on this mecting as one of the most re- 


. markable that have ever taken place in the Christian 


Church. The daughter has set an example to the 
mother—would that it were followed! We know of 
few things more likely to stem the rising tide of in- 
fidelity, and to commend to a doubting world the 
common creed and blessed hope-of Christendom. 


From the Fiji Islands we have the sad intelligence 
of the murder of the Rey. T. Baker, Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, while on a tour of visitation to some inland 
tribes. On the 21st July he and a native assistant 
missionary, together with six others, were all brutally 
murdered by the natives. Two of the party have 
escaped alive; but details of the massacre have not 
yet been received. It is known that the people by 
whom Mr. Baker was murdered. are the yvilest canni- 
bals. Only the other day a letter was received by 
himself, giving some revolting details of the canni- 
balism of which he had found the traces. At Koro- 
balayu (Longtown) he found a notorious cannibal, 
who pointed to a pile of human bones on the fork of 
the orange tree under which they were sitting, and 
assured him that he had eaten the men of whom each 
bone there was a representation! Such bones are 
ostentatiously hung as trophies from the trees. This 
is the first Wesleyan missionary that has been mur- 
dered in the South Sea Islands. Mr. Calvert, of the 
Wesleyan Mission-house, states that Christianity has 
triumphed in two-thirds of the eighty inhabited 
islands of the Fiji group, though there is yet much 
work to be done. 
Fiji Mission show 12 missionaries; 45 native mis- 
sionaries; 1,316 catechists and local preachers; 1,025 
school teachers; 17,401 church members; 4,514 on 
trial; 1,909 class leaders; 36,691 scholars; and 
107,771 attenders of public worship. 

The Wesleyan missionaries report a case of conver- 


sion at Madras, which has a special interest from the | 


circumstance that a passage in Cowper’s ‘‘ Task” was 
the means-of leading the young man to make up his 
mind. Thousands in this country have been touched 


with its tender pathos; but who could have thought , 





The statistics of the Wesleyan | 


that in mission schools in India it would draw young 
men to Christ ? 
“T was a stricken deer that left the herd 

Long since: with many an arrow deep infixed 

My panting side was charged; when J withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by One who had Himself 

Been hurt by th’ archers. In His side He bore, 

And in His hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts 

He drew them forth, and heal’d, and bade me live.” 
The lad, whose name is Nama-Sivoyan, is twenty 
years of age, and his father has been for many years 
wandering about the country asa religious pilgrim. 
When he heard that his son was favouring Christi- 
anity, he used every means to draw him off. But in 
vain. ‘‘I read the other day,” the lad said to his 
father, ‘‘a passage in Cowper which has decided me 
as to what I ought to do.” And then he repeated the 
passage from the third book of the ‘‘Task.” The old 
man could not stand this ; he knew enough of English 
and Christianity to understand its drift, and left his 
son alone. If only the beloved poet of Olney could 
have known of such things, would they not have sent 
a ray of gladness through the dreadful gloom that 
gathered over his desolate heart ? 


We conclude our notes for this month with a glance 
at one or two somewhat remarkable articles that have 
appeared in recent numbers of our leading reviews. 

The last ‘* Quarterly” has a striking article upon 
the ‘‘ Talmud,” of which M. Deutsch, of the British 
| Museum, is understood to be the author. Though 
| every one has probably heard of the Talmud, and 

knows it to be the repository of the traditions and 
opinions of the Jewish doctors on the Old Testament 
| Scriptures, and is in little danger of falling into the 
| error of the monk who mistook this book for a person, 
and gravely quoted the opinion of ‘‘ Rabbi Talmud,” 
| yet comparatively little is known of the work itself. 
| Most people have the notion that it contains nothing 
| but foolish conceits, which it would be alike weari- 
| some and unprofitable to wade through, and are by 
| no means prepared for the much higher estimate of 
its value which is given in M. Deutsch’s paper. This 
' writer anticipates that a better acquaintance with the 
'Talmud will be of very great value in throwing 
light on the origin of many modern things, especially 
in the New Testament, maintaining that such terms 
as ‘“‘Redemption, Baptism, Grace, Faith, Salvation, 
| Regeneration, Son of Man, Son of God, Kingdom of 
| Heaven, were not invented by Christianity, but were 
household words of Talmudical Judaism, to which 
Christianity gave a higher and purer meaning.” It 
may be natural for M. Deutsch to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the study to which he has devoted himself 
so much, or the value of the results it is fitted to pro- 
duce ; but there seems no reason to doubt that a better 
acquaintance with the Talmud will contribute mate- 
| rially to our knowledge in several important depart- 
"ments. ‘ 

It is into a very different region we are carried by 
an article in the North British Review on the Social 
Sores of Britain. The writer finds us full of wounds 
and bruises and putrifying sores, from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot. The cool sclf-com- 
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placency with which we assume our immeasurable 
superiority to all other nations would be scattered to 
the winds, if only we would take a fair view of our- 
selves, and mark in how many things continental 
nations are better than we. ‘Our current language 


and tone, especially when we compare ourselves with 
other nations, is simply and ludicrously Pharisaic,— 


‘ An eternal and triumphant hymn 
Chanted by us unto our own great selves.’ 


We look round on our vast dominions, squalid with 
misery, steeped in crime, seething with discontent, 
and the predominant sentiment that swells our hearts 
is that of the Babylonian despot, ‘Is not this the 
great city which I have built by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of my majesty ?’” In 
corroboration, the writer calls attention to the faults 
of our judicial system; to the existence of organized 
ruffianism, as in Sheffield and Manchester; to the 
wretched break-down of commercial morality in 
joint-stock undertakings, and in the frauds of retail | 
dealers; to the gigantic waste, recklessness, deceit, | 
and folly of our railway management; to the in- | 
capacity of our municipal rulers; to the deficient | 
provision for the education of the lower classes, | 
their miserable dwellings, the squalid poverty and 
wickedness of the lives of multitudes; and generally, 
to the poor, meagre, ignoble ideas of life that | 
prevail among the masses of our people, as compared | 
with the peasantry and artisans of the Continent. | ‘ 
In the upper class, there are social sores of even 
more appalling character. Marriage is too ex- | 
pensive an affair for younger sons; the mistress 
supersedes the wife, young ladies have nothing to | 
do, to the great detriment of their tempers, and even 
of their morals; an unnatural celibacy throws its 
withering shadow on the circles where sunshine might | 
be expected to abound. From a passing allusion 
made by the writer to the churches of the country, 
we learn, to our great grief and sorrow, that he 
has little trust in the regenerating power of the 
influences that go forth fron them. ‘There is, con- 
sequently, a hopeless tone pervading the paper—a 
feeling that there is no available remedy for such a 
mass of disease, unless, perhaps, the nation should 
open its eyes, and get startled at its danger. We are 
‘‘shooting Niagara,” in short, and the catastrophe 
seems inevitable. 

More Christian, and because of this more hopeful, 
is the tone of a writer in the Contemporary Review, 
Mr. Bayne, who, in criticising the poetry of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold and Mr. Swinburne, is led to grapple 
with the question of the power of Christianity to re- 





generate the world. Both of tkese writers set it 
aside. According to one of them— 


‘Your creeds are dead, your rites are dead, 
Your social order too; : 
Where tarries He, the power Who said, 
See, I make all things new ? 


“¢The millions suffer still, and grieve, 
And what can helpers heal 
With old-world cures men half believe 
For woes they wholly feel ?’ 
‘What hope, then? Much, replies Mr. Arnold. Tho 
sun is risen :— 
“¢ He melts the icebergs of the past, 
A green new earth appears; 
Millions, whose lives in ice lay fast, 
Have thoughts and smiles and tears. 
“¢The world’s great order dawns in shecn 
After long darkness rude, 
Divinclier image, clearer seen, 
With happier zeal pursued.’ 
‘How? we impatiently ask. What is this new 
order? What is to be hoped for, what to be done? 
Here is the answer :— 
“¢*¢ What still of strength is left, employ, 
That end to help 2 men gain: 
One mighty wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind amain,’ 


‘¢ And then the oracle is dumb. Fain would one ask 
by what terrestrial impulse or celestial attraction this 
mighty wave’ is to arise? With the heavens Mr. 


| Arnold has abjured communion. .. . Nor can earth 


lend him assistance. ... What sun has arisen? 
None. The light of joy that is henceforth to flash 
and gleam through the universe, gilding its waves 
‘and painting its “rainbows, is to emanate from no 
God.” 

If Christianity be not true, we are of all men and 
of all peoples most miserable. But, as Mr. Bayne 


| well shows, Christianity was never so practical and 


efficient as it is at this present hour. We cannot 
accept all Mr. Bayne’s apology for the doubt that 
is prevalent. But he well turns aside the insinuation 
that Christianity is extinct, and blunts the sarcasm 
that sneers at ‘‘ our feeble and divided churches play- 
ing feebly with the greatest problems of the age, or 
shirking them like cowards, our sham religion and 
our fierce impiety, the false gods we follow after, 


|the miserable creeds we impose on others, and half 


fancy we believe ourselves.” Before blustering scep- 
tics attempt to induce the real workers of the nation 
to lay down their implements as poor and useless, 
they should be able at least to give a hint where 
better are to be found. 
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The Year of Praise.—This selection of Hymns 
and Tunes for the Sundays and Holydays of the year 
is now published. It was primarily intended for use 
in Canterbury Cathedral, but care has been taken 
to adapt it to the requirements of parish churches 
generally ; and to meet the public convenience, it is 
issued in four forms, namely :— 

I. LarcE TypE, Imp. 16mo.3s. 6d. mn : 

IL SMALL TypE, Cr. 8vo. Is.6d. With Music. 
III. Larce Typ, Small 8vo, Is. rit . 
IV. SMALL Tyg, Demy 18mo. 6d. } W*hout Music. 


It is edited by the Dean of Canterbury, assisted in 
the musical part by both the Precentor and Organist 
of the Cathedral. The publishers will have much 
pleasure in sending a specimen copy to any clergyman 
or other person applying for it, with the view of intro- 
ducing it to Congregations or Music Classes; and it 
is believed that all interested in Congregational 
Psalmody will find this book worthy of consideration, 


Lives of Indian Officers.—Of this latest work 
of Mr. John W. Kaye, recently published in 2 vols., 
demy 8vo., the first edition of 1,000 copies has already 
been sold. The second thousand is on sale. The 
critics are not quite at one about it. Frasers Magazine 
speaks of it as “cant . . bathos . . bunkum 

twaddle . . stuff,” and the ///ustrated Lon- 
don News backs up this opinion with the remark 
that “the work is not unjustly characterized by 
Fraser.’ Onthe other hand, the Atheneum writes : 
“We say at once that more admirably written and 
interesting narratives are scarcely to be found in any 
literature, and we doubt whether the whole range of 
history can show more perfect characters. Nobler 
subjects of biography could not have been chosen, 
and higher praise it is impossible to bestow on a 
writer than to say, as we do of this author, that 
he is fully equal to such a theme. . . . . Mr. 
Kaye’s ‘Lives of Indian Officers’ will take a high 
place among the standard books of England.” The 
Spectator says: “‘Mr. Kaye unites in his own per- 
son all the qualifications requisite to the biogra- 
phies of the great Indian soldiers,” and the Saturday 
- Review gives its opinion as follows : “ The reader will 
linger with interest over this Walhalla of worthies 
. . . Apart from their value in an historical point 
of view, these volumes may be expected to produce 
important results ; they are most opportune, and amply 
supply the demand for knowledge about Indian affairs.” 


The Critical English Testament.—The pur- 
pose of this work is to enable the English reader, with 
the authorised version in his hand, and without any 
knowledge of Greek, to understand the precise results 
of modern criticism in revising the text of the New 
Testament. It seems strange that the English 
language should until now have been without a book 
containing this information. It is edited by the Rev. 
W. L. Blackley, M.A., and the Rev. James Hawes, 
M.A., and is complete in three volumes, averaging 
800 pages each. Books of this class are, as a rule, 
high-priced; and adapted to the few rather than to 
the many. But the publisher means this book to be 
an exception, and has accordingly fixed the price 








at 18s. The press has heartily signified its appre- 
ciation of thiswork. The Sritish Quarterly Review 
says that “a more valuable handbook for the 
Bible student could not have been supplied.” And 
the Evangelical Magazine writes :—“ The editors of 
this valuable work have put before the English reader 
the results of the labours of more than twenty 
eminent commentators.” The Clerical Yournal recom- 
mends the work “as by far the best, for the size 
and price, which has ever appeared in England.” 
The Church and State Review observes that there is 
‘*scarcely a single passage of interest in the New 
Testament left unexplained in this very useful work.” 
The Watchman is of opinion that ‘this work will 
enrich every library in which it is placed.” Zhe 
Freeman holds that it is ‘‘the best and cheapest Com- 
mentary on the New Testament :” and the Christian 
Spectator ‘* knows nothing equal to it for the English 
reader.” 


Dean Stanley’s Scripture Portraits.—This 
is a selection from the works of the Dean of West- 
minster, the most striking passages he has written 
being brought together in one volume. The Dean 
himself, while approving of the publication, has taken 
no active part in making the selection. The editor’s aim 
was to bring the Dean’s writings within the reach of 
many who could not be expected to read the larger 
volumes, and in this fact will be found the explanation 
of the prevailing character of the passages selected, 
The volume contains detailed sketches of Jacob, 
Deborah, Balaam, Jephthah, Samson, Samuel, Saul, 
Jonathan, Joab, Solomon, Elijah, Jonah, Isaiah, St. 
Peter, St. Paul, and St. John. Besides these, there 
are numerous other passages under the following 
headings :—(1) Memorable Scripture Events ; (2) 
Sacred Scenes ; (3) Descriptive ; (4) Historical ; (5) 
Biographical ; (6) Expository ; (7) Practical. It 
makes a book of 454 pp. and sells for 6s. 


The Wizard of the Mountain.—In this work 
Mr. Wm. Gilbert sets himself to the task of illustrating 
the peculiar effect which the belief in witchcraft 
and necromancy had upon the minds and morals 
of the people in the middle ages. The central figure 
round which all the weird incidents are grouped is a 
magician occupying a castle on one of the slopes of 
the Italian mountains, ‘Those who have read Mr. 
Gilbert’s previous writings will be glad to meet with 
him again in those regions of imagination and mystery 
which he has almost made his own; and to such as 
have not yet become acquainted with Mr. Gilbert, 
whom the Sfectator has characterized as the Defoe of 
the nineteenth century, this book should serves a good 
introduction. It is published in two volumes post 8vo., 
and can be had at all the libraries, 


Henry Rogers’ Essays from “ Good 
Words.”—During the last few years Professor 
Rogers has contributed a number of Essays to Good 
Words, and they are now reprinted in one volume, 
uniform with his other Essays, They are on such 
subjects as the following :—Strikes and Lock-outs, 
Railway Accidents, Novel Antiquities, Thoughts for 
the New Year, Public Executions, Christianity and its 
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alleged Tendencies to Persecution, Prose Composition, 
Renan’sLesApétres, John Huss, &c. Post 8vo, Price 5s. 


Voices of the Prophets.—This completes a 
small series of four volumes on important subjects in 
Practical, Christianity, by the Vicar of Doncaster. 
The other volumes are “Plain Words on Christian 
Living,” “Christ the Light of the World,” “Charac- 
teristics of Christ’s Teaching.” The price of the 
series is 18s.; and of each separate volume, com- 
plete in itself, 4s. 6d. The following extract from the 
London Review is a fair specimen of the general 
feeling of the press towards Dr. Vaughan :—“ Good 
taste, good sense, precise thought, and charitable 
feeling, are stamped on every page. Few men have 
the power of imparting theological teaching and 
affording spiritual guidance to various minds in an 
equal measure with Dr. Vaughan.” 


The Starling,—Of Dr. Macleod’s latest story, the 
Globe speaks thus: ‘‘This is one of those fresh, joyous 
pictures of Scotch life, which. Dr. Macleod knows so 
well how to sketch with such skill and poetry. The 
outlines of character are touched with a master-hand, 
and awaken conceptions of singular clearness in the 
mind of the reader. Allis natural and pure and good !” 
The Spectator says :—“ Dr. Macleod has the power 
given to so few of seeing other men’s minds from the 
inside, and it is this which gives the special interest 
to his stories, and pre-eminently to Zhe Starling.” 


How to Study the New Testament.—This, 
the latest work of Dr. Alford, Dean of Canterbury, is 
intended for popular use. As the Author states in his 
preface, “the intention of this book is to put into the 
hands of the ordinary English reader some of those 
results of thought and criticism which are commonly 
deposited out of his reach in bulky commentaries.” A 
special feature of it is, that full lists are given of 
all passages wrongly or inadequately rendered by our 
translators ; so that readers may be able with its 
aid to correct the text of their Bibles. It will 
be complete in three volumes, of which two are 
already published. The first volume deals with the 
Gospels and the Acts, and the second volume with 
the first Section of the Epistles; the concluding 
volume will be issued in the course of 1868. The 
size is small 8vo, and the price 3s. 6d. each volume. 


The Diamond Rose.—This is a story of Scottish 
life about the time of the Union, and may not unfitly 
be looked upon asa companion work to the author’s 
“Citoyenne Jacqueline.” The Daily News charac- 
terizes it as a “delightful picture of old Scottish life, 
The quaint architecture of old Edinburgh ; the staid, 
formal manners of its inhabitants ; their deep feeling 
combined with their habitual suppression of emotion ; 
the rough freedom of the men, and the quiet coquetries 
of the women—are all delineated with the mastery of 
one who knows well the scene and characters of which 
and of whom she writes.” The Literary Churchman 
says :—“ The ‘ Diamond Rose’ is so full of character. 
—it has such a depth of human pathos about it, and is 
written in such an exquisitely perfect style, that we 
hope all our readers will procure it for themselves. 
The characters are not only perfectly drawn, but 
some of them strike us as marvellously original.” It 
is, an elegant volume, small crown 8vo, gilt edged, 


price 5s. 


The Romance of Charity.—In this work, Mr. 
De Leifde—a Dutch clergyman who has been settled 
for some years in London—gives the substance of his 
larger work—‘“‘The Charities of Europe.” The 








author has given much study to the subject, and has 
devoted a deal of his’ time to inquiring for himself 
into the facts here presented. How far he has been 
successful can best be judged of from the following 
notices of the press. According to the Manchester Exa- 
miner “the contents of this book admirably justify the 
title. It is indeed a history of the Romance of Charity, 
and a pleasant record of the brilliant services which may 
be rendered to humanity by men and women who are 
inspired solely by the depth of their convictions and a 
sense of the obligations they owe to the Common 
Father of all.” But no higher testimony could be 
tendered to its worth than that given by the Dean of 
Canterbury in the Contemporary Review :—‘‘ Mr. De 
Leifde,” he writes, “may well call his volume ‘the 
Romance of Charity,’ for his collection of facts over- 
pass fiction in strangeness. It is not very creditable 
that such vast works of Christian love should be 
absolutely unknown to, or unappreciated by, the 
approved leaders and principal advocates of our 
Church system in England, Some of the accounts 
given by Mr. De Leifde are most affecting and truly 
wonderful.” One elegant volume, beautifully illus- 
trated, and gilt edges, price 5s. 


Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood.—This 
work originally appeared in the Sunday Magazine, 
where it attracted a measure of attention such as 
rarely falls to the lot of a work of the kind now-a- 
days. Its success was also very marked when it was 
issued in the usual library form. It is now published 
in one handy volume, at sucha price as should make it, 
as a book which is not only worth reading but worth 
keeping, easily accessible to all. The Fall Mall 
Gazette thus commends it :—“ Whoever reads this book 
once, will read it many times ; it shows an almost 
supernatural insight into the workings of the human 
heart.” Zhe Examiner thus concisely gives its opinion: 
“ Only a man of genius could have written this book ;” 
while the Saturday Review characterizes it as being 
“as full of music as Prospero’s island ; rich in strains 
that take the ear captive, and linger long upon it.” 
The Daily News says, “ It is a true and noble work.” 
Crown $vo, 6s. 


Christ and Christendom: Brinc THE Boye 
LECTURES FOR 1866.—Professor Plumptre, in thisseries 
of Lectures, considers at length the several influences 
which have in our day contributed to turn the eyes of 
men with a new interest to the person of Christ, 
The criticisms of Strauss and Renan, as well as later 
English theological tendencies, are brought under re- 
view. The following are the contents :—I. Cravings 
after Union, and Lives of Jesus. II. Sources for the 
Life of Christ. III. The Training of the King. IV. 
The Names of Christ. V. The Miracles of Christ. 
VI. The Work and Teaching of Christ. VII. The 
Ministerial Work of Christ, VIII The Resurrection, 
The spirit in which it has been received by the 
press is well shown by the following examples, 
The Spectator characterizes it as “a learned, thought- 
ful, and candid book, able in a literary sense, 
catholic in tone and spirit, full of the minute study and 
special knowledge of a life devoted to divinity, and 
one which will, for many minds, throw fresh light on 
the subtler and less conspicuous coincidences of the 
Gospel history.” The Atheneum says, ‘‘In the 
Boyle Lectures for 1866 Professor Plumptre displays 
with rare force and constant readiness all the resources 
of a ripe scholar, a keen critic, and an eloquent 
writer.” The Churchman thus writes regarding it: 
“ We think the book by far the most satisfactory as 
well as the most important the author has yet 
attempted, and it thoroughly vindicates the wisdom of 
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selecting him to preach the Boyle Lectures.” Demy 
8vo, 12s. 


Unspoken Sermons.—Mr. MacDonald in this 
volume gives utterance to his convictions on some of 
the most important questions of theology and Jife. 
The book has met with a most favourable reception 
from the public, being already in a third edition. The 
following are fair specimens of the opinions of the Press. 
The Nonconformist writes :—“ Readers will rejoice over 
these sermons as those who have gotten great spoil.” 
The Sunday Magazine says:—“‘ Unspoken Sermons’ 
bring us to the feet of a very charming preacher. In 
George MacDonald’s company the very air seems 
impregnated with love, purity, and tenderness. We 
seem to be under an Italian sky ; and the harshness, 
whether of individual or national temperament, is 
wonderfully checked.” Small crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Bible Student’s Life of our Lord.—This 
new and cheaper edition of Mr. Andrews’ work is 
issued at the solicitation of eminent divines both in 
England and Scotland, several bishops being among 
the number. The publishers, having received higher 
testimony to the value and usefulness of this book than 
to that of almost any other work they have ever issued, 
are desirous of giving it a very wide circulation. Crown 
8vo, 550 pp., price 5s. 


The Reign of Law.—The Duke of Argyll’s book 
is now in the fourth edition. Although a continuous 
argument upon the doctrine of the universality of law, it 
contains chapters of such a popular character as has 
led the J//ustrated Times to say of them that they “are 
as interesting as a fairy tale.” General criticism has 
been equally favourable—the Zimes speaking of it as 
“a very able book, and very readable ;” the Spectator 
as “a masterly book . . strong, able, mature thought 
from its first page to its last ;” the Westminster Review 
as “a really valuable contribution to science ;” and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, as being “as unanswerable as it is 
attractive.” One post 8vo volume, 12s. 


The Tragedies of Sophocles.—This trans- 
lation, by Professor Plumptre, is now issued in a cheap 
form, in one volume, price 7s. 6d. Some additions 
have been made, the most noticeable of which is an 
appendix of rhymed choruses. The following opinions 
of the press are conclusive as to its merits. This is 
from the Fall Mall Gazette: “Let us say at once 
that Professor Plumptre has not only surpassed the 
previous translators of Sophocles, but has produced a 
work of singular merit, not less remarkable for its 
felicity than its fidelity ; a really readable and enjoy- 
able version of the old plays.” This is from the Specta- 
tor: “Sophocles has certainly never before had an 
English dress half as simple and graceful, half so free 
from the disguise of artificial ornament or rhetorical 
ambition.” This is from the Saturday Review : “ There 
is much in Professor Plumptre’s English Sophocles 
which satisfies a high critical standard..... Out 
of the very difficult task of forcing unrhymed strophes 
and anti-strophes upon an English ear, he has come 
forth with more success than we could haveanticipated.” 
And this from the Jmperial Review : “ Unquestionably 
the most beautiful and the most faithful translation 
of Sophocles in the English language.” 


Dora Greenwell’s Works. —“ Essays,” 6s; 
“ Poems,” 6s. ; “ Patience of Hope,” 2s. 6d; “ Cove- 
nant of Life and Peace,” 2s. 6d..3; “Two Friends,” 
3s. 6d. Miss Greenwell’s works are only now attaining 
the position in this country which they have for some 
time enjoyed in America, where they have been 
republished with prefaces by Whittier. Of Miss 








Greenwell as a prose writer, the Worth British Review 
says :—“ Our admiration of the searching, fearless 
speculation, the wonderful power of speaking clearly 
upon dark and all but unspeakable subjects, the rich 
outcome of ‘thoughts that wander through eternity,’ 
increases every time we take up these wonderful little 
books ;” while the Athenwum thus speaks of her as a 
poet, “Miss Greenwell is specially endowed as a 
writer of sacred poetry; and it is the rarest realm of 
all, with the fewest competitors for its crown.” 


Dr. Guthrie’s Recent Works.—A uniform 
edition of Dr. Guthrie’s works is now in course of 
publication, in crown octavo volumes, price 3s. 6d. 
each, Those which have already appeared in this 
form are: “Our Father’s Business,” “Out of Har- 
ness,” “ Man and the Gospel,” and “ Speaking to the 
Heart.” After this, it is hoped that all those who 
may wish to possess themselves of Dr. Guthrie’s works 
will be able to do so. 

Dr. Guthrie’s new work, “Studies of Character 
from the Old Testament ” is now ready, price 7s. 6d., 
in one volume, post 8vo. Its contents are—I, Abra- 
ham the Friend ; II. Eliezer the Servant ; III. Joseph 
the Successful Man ; IV. Moses the Patriot ; V. Joshua 
the Colonist ; VI. Caleb the Soldier; VII. Boaz the 
Farmer ; VIII. Ruth the Virtuous ; [X. Gideon the 
Deliverer. 


Progress of the Working Class. — This 
book consists of six parts, the titles of whiclf are 
as follow :—I. Condition of the Working Class in 
1832; II. Progress of Legislation (1832-66) as 
respects the Working Classes; III. Iufluence of the 
Working Class on Legislation and Policy 1832-66 ; 
IV. Use made by the Working Class of Improved 
Legislation; V. What the Working Classes have 
done without the Law ; VI. General Moral Progress 
of the Working- Man. The work is small crown 
octavo, price 2s. 6d. The ectator recommends “ every 
politician who values his reputation, and every intel- 
ligent working-man with half-a-crown to spare, to 
purchase and read it at his earliest opportunity.” 


Children’s Books.—A uniform series of children’s 
books by Mr. George MacDonald, Mr. William 
Gilbert, Mr. Matthew Browne, and others, is in course 
of publication by Strahan & Co. It is the desire of the 
publishers that this series should consist of such books 
as will be perfectly adapted for children, while they 
shall be at the same time enjoyable by grown-up people. 
Of the series six are already published, namely—Deal- 
ings with the Fajgies, by George MacDonald; Lilliput 
Levée, by Matthew Browne ; The Washerwoman’s 
Foundling, by William Gilbert ; Atsop’s Fables, by 
Edward Garrett ; Edwin’s Fairing, by the Rev. E. 
Monro; and The Will o’ the Wisps are in Town, and 
other Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen. They are 
issued in neat small square volumes, profusely illus- 
trated and elegantly bound, price 2s. 6d. each, The 
last-named is also issued at Is, 6d, plain cloth, and Is, 
paper covers, 


The Christ of History.—A new and popular 
edition of this well-known work by the Rev. Dr. 
Young, is just ready. Though more recent years has 
witnessed a very abundant supply of works on this 
subject and written from the same point of view, the 
“Christ of History” may claim to have been the 
first. Some additions have been made, and an 
appendix added, having special reference to the works, 
Vie de Fesus and Lecce Homo. Small crown 8vo, 
price 4s. 6d. 


The Disciple, and other Poems, By George 
MacDonald.—Mr. MacDonald first appeared before 
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the public as a poet ; and although he is now better 
known as a prose writer, some of the first critics of the 
day always speak of him as one whose true vocation’is 
that of the poet. Most of the pieces in this volume are 
presented to the public for the first time, but a few 
are reprinted from the Cornhill, Macmillan, Good 
Words, and other Magazines. The volume is in 
small crown Svo, price 6s. 


The French Country Family.— This is a 
story for children, translated from the French of 
Madame de Witt (daughter of M. Guizot) by the 
Author of “John Halifax,” who thus speaks of it in 
the preface. “In introducing to English children this 
charming picture of French amily life, I think I am 
benefiting their elders too. ... I leave the book 
to the warm little hearts by English firesides, doubting 
not that they will welcome their little French com- 
panions, and grow as fond of them all as the translator 
has done.” It forms a neat crown 8vo volume, price 
5s., illustrated. 


The Prophetical Writings of Edward 
Irving.—An edition of the Miscellancous Writings 
of Edward Irving was recently published in five 
volumes, demy 8vo. It was so generally urged that 
his Prophetical Writings should be issued in a similar 
form that the publishers have been induced to under- 
take this work too. These Prophetical Writings 
will form three handsome volumes uniform with the 
others, the price being 15s. a volume. Volume I. is 
now published, and contains the first half of “ The 
Exposition of the Book of Revelation.” The other 
two vols. will be issued at intervals of one month. 
Blackwood’s Magazine says of Irving, “ He was the 
greatest preacher the world has seen since Apostolic 
times ;” and the Saturday Review says of his writings 
that “they read like a prolonged and ideal bio- 
graphy ;” while the Zimes writes, “Irving had the 
power of rcaching the true sublime, and the English 
language can show no more magnificent specimens of 
religious eloquence.” 


Hymns of Denmark.—wWhile the Hymns of 
Germany have been translated over and over again, 
hitherto there has been no attempt to render into 
English those of Denmark and the North. This, 
however, Mr. Gilbert Tait has now done; and the 
first portion of his work, comprising the Hymns of 





Denmark, will be issued in the course of January in one 
volume. Thesecond portion, consisting of the Hymns 
of Norway and Sweden, will follow shortly after. 


Poems Written for a Child —This work by Two 
Friends, is uniform with “ Stories told to a Child,” 
It is profusely illustrated, and sells for 3s. 6d. 


Our Common Faith.—A series of papers on the 
Apostles’ Creed contributed by eminent divines, who 
may be said to be representative men in the various 
sections of the church, Among them are—the Bishop | 
of Derry; the Dean of Canterbury; the Dean of | 
Chester ; the Rev. C. J. Vaughan, D.D.; the Rev. 
Prof. Plumptre ; the Rev. Wm. Hanna, D.D.; the 
Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D.; Rev. Alex. Raleigh, D.D.; 
the Rev. David Brown, D.D, The volume is nearly 
ready for publication. 


A Sister’s Bye-hours.—This volume is by the 
author of “Studies for Stories,” and is a companion 
to that work, which has attained so marked a popu- 
larity. “A Sister’s Bye-hours” consists of seven 
tales :—I, Laura Richmond; II. Marked; III. Up | 
and Down ; IV. The Black Polyanthus ; V. Widow 
Maclean; VI. The Clouded Intellect; VII. “ Mus- 
chachito Mio.” The price is §s. 


The Career of a Manly Youth.—A city | 
merchant here narrates, for the benefit of his sons in 
the first place, the history of one whose example is 
well worthy of being followed, and he accordingly 
dedicates it to them. It will be published early in the 
year. Small crown octavo, 


The Man of Birth and the Woman of the 
People.—A novel, which, in the Swedish, has just 
attained a wonderful popularity, and which, as it is 
cosmopolitan rather than local or national, suffers 
nothing by translation. It is now at all the libraries, 
3 vols, post octavo. : 


Mr, Dale’s Week-day Sermons are now 
published. They are on the following subjects :-— 
Kindly Treatment of Other Men’s Imperfections ; 
Tale-bearing ; Unwholesome Words ; Anger ; Cheer- 
fulness ; the Discipline of the Body ; Peaceableness 
and Peacemaking ; the Perils and Uses of Rich Men ; 
Amusements ; Summer Holidays ; Christmas Parties. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s. : 











Half-a-Crown, Monthly, 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


THEOLOGICAL, LITERARY, SOCIAL. 
Contents for JANUARY :— 


Tne TaLuup. By Reginald Stuart Poole. 

RoME AT THE CLOSE OF 1867. Notes from Within the City. 

Tue IntsH Cuurcnu. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 

A Liperat Epvcation. By Professor Conington. 

Tue SOCIAL LEGISLATION OF THE LasT SESSION, AND ITS NEW YEAR'S 
Girts For 18f8. By J. M. Ludlow. 

The Loxpon Press—I. Spectator, Guardian, and Nonconformist. 

Music ry ENctanp. By H. R. Haweis, M.A, 

Max MULLER ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KELIGION. By the Rev. 
Professor Plumptre. 

Notices oF Books— 
I. History and Biography. 

and Science. [V. 


IL. Theology. IIL. Philosophy 
Classics. VY. Travels. V1. Poems, 
Novels, and Essays. VII. Miscellancous. 





Sixpence Monthly, Illustrated. 


GoOoopD Wo RDs. 


EpITED BY NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., one of Her 
Majesty's Chaplains. 


The January Part of GOOD WORDS begins a new Volume. It 
will be ready on the 23rd instant, and will contain— | 


1. Tae’ Woxan’s Krycpom; a Love Story. By the Author of | 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With Illustrations. Chaps. 
IIL Ul. 

. THe VICTIM. 
Illustration. 


EARTHLY ‘T'uINGS AND THINGS HEAVENLY. By C. J. Vaughan, 
D.D. 


By Alfred Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. With an 


. CuristMas Day. By Charles Kingsley. 

. THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE, 

. Tue TURN OF THE YEAR. By George Macdonald. 

. “ Ecce Homo.” Partl. By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
A Russtan Fasouist. By W. R. 8. Ralston. With Illustrations. 

. Tie CHURCH IN THE CEVENNES. With Illustrations. 


. NOTES ON THE Fire: Stray Thoughts and Parables for the 
Winter. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. With 
Illustrations. 


11. CAVERNS AND THEIR CONTENTS. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 
12. “Goop Worps” TO THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS, 


With an Llustration. 
By the Dean of Canterbury. 





STRAHAN & CO, 


56, LUDGATE HILL. 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Soctety. 


FOUNDED A.D. 1815. 
HEAD OFFICE—EDINBURGH, No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
LONDON—4 ROYAL EXCI[ANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


> 


The most important Recommendation 


which a Life Assurance Office can have to public preference is, that tt affords 
perfect security for the due fulfilinent of every obligation undertaken by it. Accora- 
ingly, in all the Financial arrangements of the SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND, the 
maintenance of a high order of Security has been steadily kept in view, and the 
result has been that the Society has commanded and retaincd public confidence to 





an extent never surpassed tn the history of Life Assurance. The Society has also 
realised and divided Profits among its Members, to an amount which has not been 
exceedcd by any other Office. The following Table shows the actual 


ADDITIONS 


To PoticiEs OF #1000, FOR THE SEVEN YEARS ENDING 31ST DECEMBER 1866. 
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The Share of Guarantee Fund will be greater or less, according as the age at entry is above or below 35. 


The Days of Grace 


allowed for the Reception of Proposals for Assurances 
to Participate in the Profits of 
the year 1867, 
Will expire on 38ist January 1868. 




















Glasgow—141 BUCHANAN STREET. Dublin—g LoweER SACKVILLE STREET. 
Manchester—39 Cross Sr., KiNG St. Liverpool—14 WATER STREET. 
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Scottish Widows Fund Life Assurance Society. 





THE LARGEST DIVISION OF PROFITS 


Ever made by the Society was that declared at the Annual Meeting of Members held on 
24th May 1867. The Profit realized during the seven years ending 31st December 1866 
amounted to no less than £834,183, 10s. 1d., which sum was divided among the Policy- 
holders as shown on the preceding page. To facilitate comparison on precisely the same 
Jooting between the last and the six previous Divisions of Profit, the Reversionary Values 
of the shares of Guarantee Fund, and Bonuses declared at last Division, are added 
together in the following Table of additions to Policies of £1000. A fair comparison 
can be made only by doing so, because the whole additions at the previous six Divisions 
were Reversionary Bonuses. 





| Year of | Additions | Additions Additions | Additions | Additions Additions | Additions | Total Addi- 
Entry | 1816 to 1824. | 1825 to 1831. | 1832 to 1838. | 1839 to 1845. | 1846 to 1852. 1853 to 1859. | 1860 to 1866. |tions p. £1000. 
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Such a realization and Division of Profit among the Assured form one of the most 
remarkable proofs of the prosperity of a Life Assurance Institution, and abundantly illustrate 
the great and growing advantages enjoyed by Policy-holders in the Scottish Widows Fund. 

Forms of Proposal for Assurances, to } SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 


Participate in the Profits of 1867, must be lodged : 
on or before 31st January 1868. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary.' 








Belfast—34 ARTHUR STREET. Dundee—53 REFORM STREET. 
Leeds—18 East PARADE. Birmingham—39A New STREET. 
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Trustees—JOHN SHAW LEIGH, Esq. and JOHN NAYLOR, Esq. 


DIRECTORS, &c., IN LIVERPOOL. | DIRECTORS, &c., IN LONDON. 


Chairman—CHARLES TURNER, Esq., M.P. | gharies Butler, Bag. ee eee “iy 
arles Butler, 8 homas Lancaster , 
2. Chair—R. Brocklebank, Esq. & T. Bouch, Esq Robert BB 3, Bag Sdw. Mackmurdo, "Beat 
T. D. Anderson, Esq. Edw. T. Kearsley, Eso. R. Cooke Co ns . Daniel H. Rucker, Esq. 
Michael Belcher, Esq. David Malcomson, § 8g. | Edward Johnston, Bs. . Westmorland, Esq. 
gion: chael Bousfield, Esq. | W. J. Marrow, Es || Henry Kendall, 
? Af Hysign Maxwell Bea. | Secretary to sean , OS B. Johnston, Esq, 
sq. Henry Boyde, ea | Solicitors—Messrs. C. T. Jenkinson & Son. 
con > Bea John Tecrs hee, Esq. Medical Officer—Dr, Sanderson. 
Roger ny ones, Esq. 26, Upper Berkeley Street, Portman Square. 
Auditors. Surveyor—John Belcher, Esq., 
4. Younghusband, Esq., and C. Atkinson, Esq. 5, Adelaide Place, London Bridge. 
Medical Officer. Solicitor. Bankers—The London Joint Stock Bank. 
J. B. Nevins, Esq., M.D. | Septimus Booker, Esq. 
Surveyor. | Bankers. | Manager and Actuary—PERCY M. DOVE, Esq. 
Samuel Holme, Esq. | Bank of Liverpool. | Sub-Manager—JOHN H. M‘LAREN. Esq. 
LARGE LIFE BONUSES HITHERTO ANNOUNCED BELIEVED TO BE THE LARGEST 
EVER CONTINUOUSLY DECLARED BY ANY COMPANY ON 
ALL ITS PARTICIPATING a. 
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The favourable Mortality experienced by the ROYAL is exhibited by the Diagram, which shows the 
NuMBER out of which One has Died at each Age up to the end of the year 1864, compared with 
the NUMBER which had been ExPEcTED by the Tables, and further contrasted with its Experience 


At up to the end of 1859, and with the “ Combined experience of Seventeen Offices.” 


5“TI conrine mvself to the experience of the seventeen Oflices published in 1843. A few words 
will suffice to show the particular and general adaptation of this figure to its intended purpose. 
To exhibit the first of these qualities, let it be supposed that the enquirer wishes to compare 
the Mortality experienced by the respective Offices named, on Lives aged 40 years, 
By drawing his finger carefully along the horizonta! line 40, to the points where the several 
curves cross the said line, and following with his eye the vertical line at those respective points 


to the top or bottom of the page, he will learn that 
The “ Roya” expected that 1 out of about 80 would die; 
But, by adjusted experience to 1865, only 1 out of about 109 would die; 
And by dittoto 1859 .....e- | m RS 104 would die; 
Whilst by the combined experience . . 1 ,, ” 97 would die. 


Little will be required to show the general adaptation of the Diagram to exhibit the success of 
the RoyAu in its Mortality, and the BeNE¥FIT THUS OBTAINED BY THE ASSURER WITH PARTICIPA- 
TION OF Prorirs in that Office. I refer here to the fact that every point on the left of the oo00 
curve, which it must be observed represents the Mortality expected by our Tables, shows more 
or less gain according as it is removed from or approaches thereto. Now, as the curve ooo 
and the one painted red, respectively depicting the adiusted Mortality of the Roya. up to 1859 
and up to 1864, are entirely on the left of the © © curve, and some portions of them at a very 
marked distance, it is at once eyident that everything in the past experience of the Company, 
as respects this important subject, has been more favourable than could have been reasonably hoped 


for.” 


EVIDENCES OF GREAT PROGRES 
FIRE PREMIUMS. 
1856 .....,..~. ~. £151,788 
MB. - - ++... SI 
1866 NEARLY THREE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 1856. 
LIFE PREMIUMS. 
a 
1866 ..... .. .. about 190,000 
1866 FIVE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF 18856, 


RAPID GROWTH OF LIFE FUNDS. 
WE nn cs ta. 


1866 .... .... about 850,000 
1866 exceeds 1856 by no less than £731,284, 


TOTAL FUNDS NEAR ONE MILLION AND A} 








The Actuary in his late Valuation Report stated his opinion that no less than £100,000 
would be added annually to the Life and Annuity Funds, for the next ten years. This anti- 
cipation has so far been more than realized. 
Funds in 1864, after division of Bonus . . £629,197 
. BEeywect«.... 2. 


This shows an Annual Increase of £110,000, exceeding the amount auticipated. 
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EVIDENCES OF PROGRESS. 


FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 


: 
The year 1865.as compared with the year 1864 shows that~ 
if the 3s. Duty had been maintained the total increase 
of Duty on the whole of the 62 Offices would have been 
£63,614, The increase of the Royal alone was £17,708 
out of this amount, being nearly 30 per cent. of the Né 
Increase of the whole of the 62 Offices, and considerabl}.’ 
more than one third of the increase realized by ; 


the remaining 61 Offices. 
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The SIM 


PSON 


S 


b 
~, PRIZE MEDAL 
Dublin 
Exhibition, 
1865, 


Epixpors : 
LONDON: 116, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


Thusirative and Descriptive Pamphlets, with samples of Work, sent free to 
all parts of the Worid. 


win 
CHINES 








LADIES AND 


THE PUBLIC 


are invited to inspect 


SPENGE'S 


NEW WIN 


f USEFUL and CHEA 


TER STOCK 


SILKS, MANTLES, SHAWLS, FANCY DRESSES, &c. 


Special attention is invited to the following (Patterns post free)— 
20 inch Black Glacé Silks, 1s, 114d., 2s. 6d., 2s. 9d., 2s. 114d. per yard. 


24 inch ditto . 
A Cheap Lot of Black Broché 


2s, 1134., 
Silks, 20 inches, 2s, 113d. per yard ; usual 


3s. 3d., 3s. 6d., and 3s, 9d. upwards. 


price, 3s. 6d. 
A large Parcel of Satin Stripe, both sides alike, in all the new Colours, 
20 inches, £1 19s. the dress. 
The Osborne-shape Mantle, from 16s.’ 9d., in all Colours, real 
Waterproof. 
Velveteen Jackets for Autumn, from 12s. 9d. 

Winceys, real Aberdeen, all the new shades and mixtures, 103d., 143d., 
164d., 18$d., 214d., 234d., 2s. 34d., 2s. 63d., and 2s. 114d., per yard. 
DRAPERY, RIBBONS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACE, 
HABERDASHERY, FANCY, &c. &c. 

Family and Complimentary Mourning. 


JAMES SPENCE & CO,, Silk Mercers, Drapers, &e., 
16, 77, and 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. LONDON, E.C. 





(TIMES, December 11th, 1867.) 


It is one of the most curious Optical Instruments that ever amused 6 
Christmas Party. Some of its movements and combinations are wholly 


inexplicable. . 


PRICE ONE GUINEA, 
With 12 Sets of Figures 


and Post-Office Orders Payable to 


GEORGE SWAN NOTTAGE, 
Crossed Union Bank of London. 


STEREOSCOPIC C2 


54, Cheapside, and 110 & 108, Regent Street. 





MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S HAIR-RESTORER AND 


ZYLOBALSAMOM, 


Mrs. 8. A: Allen begs to announce that her improved World’s Hair Restorer or Dressing 


is now ready for sale; all the virtues of the former three preparations with several valuable additi 


hi 





are now 


i one bottle, and the price is reduced to Six Shillings. It quickly changes grey or white hair to its natural 
colour and beauty, inducing new growth, arrestivg the fall, &c. It imparts to the hair a rich glossy appear. 
ance, and it requires but very few applications to prove all and more than is stated in this. At the earnest solicitation 


of many old 


trons HER ZYLOBALSAMUM will still be manufactured same as formerly, but its use with the 


Restorer is no longer required. The price will remain the same, Three Shillings. Sold by most Chemists, Perfumers, &¢. 


DEPOT, 236, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Genuine; easily prepared; economical; about 
three times the strength of the best Cocoas 
ordinarily sold, free from the excess of fatty 
matter, and 1ecommended by medical nen 
as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 


Sold by Grocers throughout the United 
Kingdom, in 6d. and ls. packets. 


—— 


‘*We have carefully examined the sam- 

les brought under our notice, and find 

that they are genuine, and that the Essence 

of Cocoa is just what it is declared to be by 
Messrs. CapBury Broruers.”—Lancet. 

**Cocoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove 

to be one of the most nutritious, digestible, and 

restorative of drinks.” —British Medical Journal, 








BELMONT OOuLERe, FOR YOUKS|; KEATING’S 
avers of Gentiomen cals | GOUGH LOZENGES 


ug ) 
14, BELMONT, BATH. 


Lady Principal, Miss Herzen Poorry. 
Examiner, Rev. A. J. D. D’Onser, B.D. 
Corp. Ch. Coll., Cambridge. 


THIS Institution is established 
fer the purpose of affording the very 
best Educational advantages ata moce- 
rate cost. The classes are conducted by 
fessors of the first Eminence. The 
Resident Students are under the im- 
mediate care of the Lady Principal, and 
deri benefit from the College 
Classes, wit! 


careful superintendence in 
the preparation of Lessons. 


nN 





A SAFE 
CERTAIN 
.\ REMEDY 
\ fur Coughs, 
Colds, 
Hoarseness, 
and other 
Affections of 
the Throat 
gl and Chest. 
TIRADE MARK In Iscirtenr 
Consumprion, AsTHma, and WiN- 
TR Coun, they are unfailing. 
Fold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d., and 
Tins, 2s. 9., 4s. 6d, by all 
Druggists. 





The House 

is beautifully situated in the most healthy 

_— of Bath, and every arrangement made 

Pupils’ welfare an happiness of the 

Full particulars, with Lists of References, 

. forwarded on application to the Lady 
Principal. 








SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


| 3 UTTER’S READING and 

SPELLING in Easy Giada- 
tions, upon an entirely Original 
Plan, by which Dissyllables are 
rendered as easy as Monosylla- 
bles. 57th Edition. Price 1s. éd. 
bound, 


BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
SPFLLING BOOK and EXPO- 
SITOR. 28sth Edition. Price Is. td. 
bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRI- 
MER, with Engravings. 46th Edi- 
tion. Price 6d. 


London: Simpkin and Co. ; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Longman and Co.; 
Hamilton and Co. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 


Now Ready, Part L., price 3d. 


(THE LIFE OF JESUS. 

For Young People. By the 
Editor of “Kind Words.” Pro- 
fusely Illustrated with Original 
— In Twelve Monthly 
arts. 


London: 
HENRY HALL, 56, Old Bailey. 








Now Ready, 
in square 8vo., cloth antique. 7s. 6d. 


[HE DAILY PRAYER 
BOOK. For the Use of Fami- 
lies. By Ropert VavuGuan, D.D. 
May also be had for Presents. 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 
15s. 
London: J \CKSON, WALFORD, 
& 10. DER, 27, PaternosterRow. 
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SIX POUNDS PER WEEK 


WHILE LAID UP BY INJURY, 
£1000. IN CASE OF DEATH 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


(IN THE STREETS, WALKING, RIDING, DRIVING, &c.) 


May be secured by an ANNUAL PAYMENT of from £3, to £6, 5s. Od. to the 


Huilway Passengers Assurance Company, 


64, CORNHILL, AND 10, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 


MAY BE PROVIDED AGAINST BY 


INSURANCE TICKETS FOR SINGLE OR DOUBLE JOURNIES, 


ISSUED AT ALL RAILWAY STATIONS. 








For particulars apply to the Clerks at any of the Railway Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Head Office, 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


RAILWAY ’ PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


Empowered by Special Acts of Parliament, 1849 & 


























°PURE PICKLES 
P SAUCES, JAMS, 4 


TABLE DELICACIES,! l 
| Of the Highest Quality, | 

















‘LEA & PERRINS. 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


BES, 
BLACKWELL | 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 
—2>0o— 


Sold retail in all parts of the World, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
|THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867.4 





THE ONEY “LEA & PERRINS” : 
“G00D SAUCE, }== 4] SAUCE. 





#,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stopper. «Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. 

BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


LEA X PERRINS, 


‘WORCESTER. 
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